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Social Studies Jor Georgia Schools: Early Childhood an^ Middle Grades has been published by 
the Georgia Department of Education to guide Ipcal school systetns as they plan social 
studies programs. The ultimate goal of a sbcial, studies program is to assist students in acquiring 
the knowledge^ skills^ attitudes and values necassary for pai^icipatlng and hinctioning as effective 
citiiens in a dembcratic society. This publication is offered to help develop a sequential program 
incorporatiDg objective knowledge and usehil skills. 

The Georgia Department of Education thanks the numerousjndividuals throughout the state who 
assisted in planning, writing* reviewing and reflning this document. We hope it will be a useful and 
valuable tool to administrators and teachers as they provide quality programs for Georgia 
students, ' > 

Charles I^cDaniel . 
State Superintendent of Schools 
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The Social Studies — A DeflnUion 



Social Studies is the study of the variety of human 
relationships ~ iocial, political, economic, cultural 
and environfnerital, both In the past and the present. 
It therefore is concerned with^ instructional pro- 
grams th^t are designed to assist learners to under- 
standi analyze, evaluate and act upon 

• reWtiqnships of human beings to the world in 
which they live, 

^ relationships of human beings to qther human 
beings and 

* relationihips of human beings to themselves. 

The social studies classroom should provide an 
environment in which^ learners can inquire into 
questions dealing with social behavior. An atmo^ 



sphere should prevail in which the search for truth 
assumes primary importance. In the social studies 
classroom, learners" and teachers "are concerned 
with ideas, skills, values and action, 

A sound social ^studies program should include the 
development of meaningful, objective knowledge, 
and useful skills. A commitnient to the value of 
hybtian dignity unites the study of the soqial world. 
This value im^^N that students and teachers alike 
develop a positive sense of worth for themselves 
and for others who are di^rent. 

A democratic society depends upon an informed 
and active citizenry sensitive to social Jssues and 
willing and able to engage in reflective decision- 
mak^g. To these ends, social education strives. 



Curriculum Coinponents 
*■ 
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Curriculuin Components for' Social Studies Education 



The social studies ctirriculum in Georgia's schools 
assumes that all students should be fully educated 
to help them function effectively in a democratic 
society. An effective citizen in democracy is a 
thinking individual' «;ho understands democratio 
ideBs, and has knowledge, attitudes and skills nec- 
essary Aq assume resporfsibilities and rights of* 
citizenship. 

The social studies curricuium should enrich and 
expand students* conceptual patterns about the 
world and provide continuity for the development of ■ 
these concepts^ A curriculum'plan should be devel- 
oped which deals with situations from life and 



draws on the appropriate knowledge of the social 
siyences to grovjde the needed .understandings. 
Georgia social studies curriculum is based on the 
concepts and methodologies of history, geography, 
political sciencfe* ^economics and behavjoral sci- 
ences (anthropology, sociology and psychology). In 
addition, knowledge from the rfatur^l sciences and 
humanities^ is used when it bears on social prob- 
lems, . 

Below are given short deftnitions of the four major 
curriculum components of social studies followed 
by a breakdown of IM goals teachers should work 
toward while involved in these components. 



KnowledgB 

The knowledge component will enable students 
ao have at their command selected basic con- 
cepts, facts and generalizations from the differ- 
ent social sciences. 



Vatues and Attitudes 

The values component will help students develop 
constructive values and, attitudes about people, 
situations, ideas, institutions and other phenom- 
ena. In, addition the development of valuing 
processes and skills useful for analyzing personal 
and social values is a'part of this component. 



Skilis , # 

This comppnent will help students gain basic 
skills for obtaining and processing knowledge, 
for working with others, interpreting maps and 
globes and understanding time and chronology. 
A major part of this .component is the develop' 
ment of higher level thought processes such as 
analysis, application, synthesis and evaluation. 

Sacial Participation 

The social participation component will help 
students gam the desire, confidence and skills 
necessary for participation in socio-civic affairs. 
Such participation should be based upon fea- 
soned commitments to fundamental values such 
as justice, dignity and worth for all individuals. 
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Componiiiit Goals 



Knowledge 

Xbe social studies curriculum shQuld draw, from 
and emphasize current value concepts, principles 
and themes representative qf peoples' knowledge, 
experiences, culture and beliefe. This program should * 
include the following. ' ^ . ' ! 

• Draw upon all the social sciences as history, 
geography, political science, economics and th%. 
'behavioral sciences % " , 

• Develop an understanding of the interaction, and 
relationstiips among the individual^* ideft, socle-. 

" ties and nations, past and present 

• Represent some balance between the Immediate 
social environment of students and the larger 
social worlds among local, national and world 
affairs; among past, present and possible 'future 
directions* and among Western and nonTWestern 
cultures ^ 

• Use knowledge from the natural sciences and 
humanities, as needed* to aid in the full analysis 
of topics 



Values 9ii<l A<ttitudes 

People having like' values are the foundations of 
social institutions^ since thei^ values have conse* 
quences for action. Since all sopial issues involve 
^ choices, sttidents n\ust have a full knowledge of 
. Issues and- must also be equipped with valuing skills 
to understand, analyze and evaluate these social 
issues and to engage in social ac^on. The program 
experiences should include thfe, Allowing. 

• Foster a reasoned commitment to" the values 
that sustain a democratic s.ociety 

« -Develop an yn^rstanding that there are many 
alternative sets,of values rooted In experience and 
legitimate in termp of culture 

« Aid the growth of positive self-concepts and self- 
direction skills , 

• Develop rfefepect' for and appreciation of the 
worth and dignity of eath Individual 

• Encourage a commitment to the process of learn- 
jng as a lifelong activity and to the value of 
reflective thinking * 

• Enhance the development of valuing skills arid 

processes 



Skills 

A social studies curriculum should provide a grad- 
uated vertical sequence of experiences in skills, 
areas and a horizontal domponent providing for 
effective integration of the learner's experiences 
in the practide of these skills/ The program should 
include the following. * 

• Provide for the development and application of 
problem-solving skills 

« Provide for the consistent applfcation of a full 
range of thinking and value skills 

• Provide for the consistent development and prac- 
tice of communicative arts skills pertinent to re- 
searching, organizing and processing data from a 
variety of sources and depfcted in a variety of 
forms 

• Provide for the development and refinement of 
effective reading and writing skills in the Social 
Studies content area 

• Provide for development of map, globe,; chart 
and graph skills in the context of all social science^ 
disciplines. 



Social Partieipatioii 

Social participation in a democracy tails for Indi- 
vidual behavior guided by human dignity and ra- 
tionality. In- addition, ^is behavior is based on a 
commitment to making choices In the context of 
concern for the socWy as a whole. The program 
experiences should include, the following, 

^ Develop understanding of the roles of indlviduats 
in the ^cision-niaking processes 

« Develop knowledge of current public issues and 
skillsjor the full analysis of such issues 

• 'Develop effective use of techniques of social action 
(e,g., how to influence political leaders, generate 
community Interest in crucial social problems and 
marshal support for desirable social objectives) 
Develop a sense of community and seek to main- 
tain and improve*' the community in all of its 
ramifications (social, cultural, political, econonni- 

. ic, and psyehologica!) and at all levels (infomial 

. groupings, neighborhoods, local communities, 
regions, nations and global areas). 



Knowledge 



The importance of klhowiedge acquisition as one of 
the four broad goal| of social studies instruction is 
.apparent in the majorifcy of .daily classroom activi- 
ties. The^ broad function o'f knowledge Is to provide 
'the reservDir of data, ide^s« c^nceptSp generali^a*. 
tlonf and explanations which jn combination with 
thinking, valuing and social pilrticipation c^n be 
used by th© student to function r^tionalfy' and 
humanely in our soblety, 

A need for students to underst^d themselves -and 
- the world around thegi has increased tremendously 
during the past 25 years ap a knowledge explosion 
has increased the complexities^ of life and hrought 
new challenges." Thii new khowJedge discovered by 
scholars durir^ the past 25 years exceeds all dis- 
coveries made previously. Many of the new discov- 
eries give students a broader knowledge of the 
worfd than before. Television^ for instance, exposes 
students to violence, crime and war in a more 



.forcehil and intensive way th£fn any other commu- 
nfeatidn mpdium''< inr history. Atomic energy has 
become ^ reality and the possibilities for effective 
use of other forms of energy are now being ex* 
plored. .Humans have been able to leave earth and 
set foot on the moon. Sophisticated equipment has 
given us new knowledge of the distant planets of 
Mars and Venus, Machines which- were once oper- 
^ated by human hands are^now run by other ma^ 
^ Tphitifes. Helping students to/gain the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes for coping with their complex 
world is one of the nation^s most ^urgent priotities. 

^ - This section will focus upon those major copiRonents 
^ of knowledg€''around which social studies instruct 
flon should be .organized. Components are foctSf^ 
concepts, gehefaliiatlons and explanations^ 
An understanding of each of these components is 
^ necessary if students, are to have an effective knowh 
edge -base for functioning in, our society. ' 



There can be no education M^hoiif fe are 
; vimportant, for Jhey provide the "evidence on which 
^to build; cqnceptspBnd tp'mippoij generali2ations, i 
^ and they vprqiQQtf p In thinkk|g*^^^However, > ' 

:^&cts are not impokant Just for the sake pf Ifarnlng ^ ' 
- facts, V / : ... " '^ .,z 'i ' 

J With tlte mbvement awB^ .firom survey coursesland 
> less emphasis on col^erage of facts, t(ie'^ducator ls : 



faced uitK an addttfonaiTesponsibliifyf Tlie tea6^ 
must choose which facts will be taught. Tht need tov 
make a selection offects.requir^s that an educators 
have "a criteria for selertiori which is ■ relat e4>tb a 
vSpeciftc otJectLve. If tlRe s objective is to build a ; 
certain concepfc or gene ralization* only (hose fecti ^ 
relative to both the concept^ aiid the^readiness. of ^ 
.the pupil should be^ used^ ; ; , , 



Fact§ are testable claims: The ^cation of plac&f 
dates and events, activities of people, artifects^f 
past hunian artvitles, statements of rules, a phys- ; 
leal description of sbniething are^ facts or the 
: bases for factual daims. 



Atlanta Is the capital t^f Georgia^ ^ ' 

* The United States produces less oil than U needs, 
to nieet domestic demand. (1970)- : ; - 

Fewer than : five percent of ttie people |n' the 
United &ates are engaged : in^ farming as their 
major occupation. V ■ ^/r 



Facts need to be distingiiished from opinion ^or 
statements involving value claims Jn which Judg- 
meitfs pf worth, DghtVwrongHOr aesthetic quality 
are'expressed. > ^ 



The F^d^ is^vgpod autoriiobile*;^ . ^ v - : } 

Jufik foods are badflbr your health.^ 

The island inhabltdnts are a handsome people. 



Specific facts' may be combined , toi forrri fact 
summaries that enable students to move toward 
conceptualizing, gener^lizln^^and explaining. 



^samplm of a Faat Summary 
. Fact Statement ^^^^^ .^ - L 

In 1970 Georgia farmers , produced approxi^ 
mat&ly -$2 million worth o(^productS- 

Fact Ststeaient . ' " ^ - : ' v ^ 

During /^he 'Same year .manufacturing ac^ 
counted for $20 million worth tif goods. . - . 



Fact Summary. . 

In . 1970 manufacturing accounted for 10 times 
as much ipcome tp Georgia as did farming. 



t A cbnbept is aiv Idea repriesenttd by a word or term } ^ 
r that stands for a class or group oT things. It includes V 
*rall the characte ristics assocfat^d uith that class: or 

grbup of things. For example, the concept /amiVy * 
- ihcludef all the charadteristics that fomiiles have in • 
cbmmpn^ A^^ person's Vonce of sbmetliihg ii built 
up from a vaiiety of expGriences. A ypung^ child's 
concept of family may be limtted to Jh6 inpimedlate 
group of people iri' the home- As the child grows 4 
older; the ciJrtcept offaniily becpmes more sbphis- 
' ticated as there is exposure tp other^mily groups/ 
pfctures and stpries of families until famlly^incluSes 
the; notion of ai wide Variety of units !h terms of 
ethi1[ic backgrH^undf size and. fuhctionT ^ . , 

Concepts are the basic buiidm^£ld£ks of all knowl- 
edge. Concept development iS^i ftindarhental p 
of the learning process. Students need a variety of ^ 
experiences ^jboth inside and outside of the class- 
room — fhat will help them develojp such concepts ; 
as deniocracy, private eiiterpHse, interdei^^ 



; rwJe* As a type of knowledge j concepts are pbw^ 
^^fiuj- learning ^opls. If one knows a conceptual ;idea» 
- Jone-knoivl the concept's definition, as well as mahy> 
concept examples; .One ir able to d|stipguish ex^ 
an^ples from non-examples of the cqMepttThus, 
when one tehcbunters a new exarrtpli^ of the con- 
cept, one should be able to apply thi conceptual 
idea and thus^.conipf ehend the^ new example. No 
other kind of learning : is^ so freeing 'as is concept 
learning; knowing a concept enables the learner to 
go beyond the immediate. . ^ \ ' . V 
_ . , ■ 3 - * - ■ " / . ■ ■ ^ ' \ y ■ ■■' . 
A concept may be a simple idea such as river or < 
■ honse« for which these are concrete, referents. 
These are relatively^easy to teach and for stu^^ts 
to learn, Dirert or vicarious Experiences with the 
plyect ^sociated with Wdi^ labels are frequently 
sufRcient. But many of the most significant con- 
cepts ysied In social studies are .more abstract, 
complitated notions. Figure 1 illustrates a ,com- 
^plexity , ^ abstr actio n continqtfm'pf concept under- 
standing. . * 



Figure 1. Lev#ls Abstractioh of Cdhcepts 



- ^ 


\ Examplem ^ ^ ^ 








High-level concepts^ ' 


Big, general ideas, very abstract 


Conflict - 








Culture 








Institutions 








Interdependence / 








, Scarcity . 


X 


Middje-level concepts 


General Ideas, somewhat abstract 


Barter 


: 1 




May combine smaller ideas 


Group 






" ■ f '■ ■- = . . ■ '. ■ ^ " f' 


'Law 








Nption 








Role 


■ m 


Low-level concepts 


General ideas about cohcrete things 


Food 








Mountain 


UJ ^ 


.# ■ . ^- '\ 




- > River . ; 
Shelter 



Middle and high abstraction level concepts are 
rriore difflcult to learn because they usuairy consist, 
of two or more subconiponents that may be essen- 
tial for complete understanding of the cohcept. In^ 
addition the higher level concepts are. vague and 
often difficult to comprehiehd In and of themselves. 
Thus, the more general the idea, the'^bre time arid 



examples are usually needed before a. tearner is 
able to cpmprehend this abstract idea enough to 
use It. ;.. • V .. .J : . 

A concept of middleflevel abstraction is money. 
This concept serves three functions, and has. three ^ 
major subcpmporients. One Way tmyisualize this is . 
to develop a diagram. 



.7:- 
= 4 
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Figure 2. Categorization of Concept*, Money 



FUNCTIONS 



FORMS 




. Initially elementary school students might be Intro^ 
duced only to the subcomponent, medium of : ex^ 
change. Lat^r In their social studies program the 
other two purposes^ measure of value and store of 
valuf ^ might" be Introduced^ Thus students may 



develop more complete' understanding of the roles 
money plays in moldgm.econoihic systems. Eventu-^^ 
ally the concept becomes more useftil 4o them In 
dealing with other economic concepts such as 
mark^, price, cost and inflation. 
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^ric€pts nuiy be'llrm^ and 
- inany concepts arii inteS^iscipUnaty. FQlIowIng ^e 
listingi of concepts categorized in two di^rent 



ways that tiav^ been sugg^^ for * 

ciirriculum organizaSttbm ^^yf^ 



Ennples of Soeial Science Concepts 



.Netmz Hisfory dom nof have a special met of conceph that distingufMh itfiromjothm' 
social scimcB diMCiplinms. This histoflan fpmis and generaitaatioliiB ming 



thm tmrminolo^ of thm other social sci&t^cmi 



i^eal association 
Areal distribution 
Boundary V: 

^^Cllmate^^^^- -U^^ = 

Culture . ■ . 

Landscape / 

Link 
jNode^ 

Region'" , ^ 
^e^urce ^ 

Scale I . ^ - ^ 

Season / 

Site 

Situatian. _ i 
Spatial interaction 
■Vegetation 

AnUkropatosy 

Acculturation 
Artifacts ' 
^Culture : _ __ _ 
Diffusion 
Enculturation 
Evolution 
Innovation 
Language 
Rolm 

Traditioh 



' Economicm 

AlloMtion 
\ Capital " 

Consumer; 
- Cost^— — 

Division of labor- ' 

Economic systems 

Goodi ; 

J4aricet . i 

Money . - 

Price ; 
^ Producer 

Production 

Profit 

Scarcity 

Services 



Behavior ^^-^ 

Conflict 

Coping 

. Frustration ^ 
Language < 
Motivation : 
Socialization 



Authority;^. ; " ; » 
Citizenship ; 
Decision makings . 
- ^eciitl ve I— ^ 



Institutions 

Judicial | 

. Law - .\ \ ■- -i 

Leadership ^ j 

Legisla^ve I 
Political^ ^Stems.^ 

-Pow^ ' ' - I 
Sanction^ 
State 



1 ^ 



Culture vl: 
Groups r 
Interaction 
^ Norms^ -^^ 
Roles 
Rules 
Sanctions 
Socialization 
Society . ^ 
Values 
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vAjEzamples^. of Interdiscipllnarir Concepts 



V 

'V 

1 1 



Submtqn^ve Concmptaf 



Vatum Concmpts 



lovereignty • " . T 

conflict -'its origin, expression and resolutloD 

the Industrializatfon/urbaniiation^^ syndrome r 

secularization - . r : • 

^: compromise and adjustmtat j 
. comparative advantage - r 

power ' - * 

morality/choice - ^ ^ 

scarcity , 

"input/output . - ^ - ^ 

saving . v 

' the modified market economy 

habitat ' , 

culture:^ =v / ^ . 
institution ^ = - 
social control . . ; 
social change . ■ % - 
^ interaction_:I_ . ^ 



1 human dignity : . - i 

empathy . * . 
^ loyalty ^ : 
■ gpvenimertt by consent :bf t 
i freedom and equipUfty ; ; ] " : - : k ^- 

: ' historieal tnethbd and poirrt^ ^ V 

the geograplflcal approach^^ Vi ; : C " . = 
^ ' ; causation ^'^ '^:X/_J^ ^ ■ :,,v -/v " ■ 

observatldnrclassifi^ca^ a^d meaS^reinent 

analysis and sytBesfs^ ^^^T^ ^ Fv^^^ ; 

" ^uestion^ri^wer: . (7" - / 
» * oy ectivity V ^ ■ > ^> 7;^:^V ^ • 

i skepticisni t * ! j , : ' ' 

interpret^ipn ^ ; r ^-^^ ^^^^ 

^ evaluation : \ / > 
^.^::e\Sdence^£L.:^:.^^;.i:^Li^z^^i^^ 

■ *Adapt€d horn Roy A. Price of.. Major'- Concepts for Soeial Studies, (SyTacuse: Social Studies CurTiculuni Csnter. 1965), 
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.i^ vGeneralif aUbns ar^ statemeals or propositions th^t 
relate two mora^coricspts or ideiasT Generaliza- 
iiirtions^haye^wider applfcablllty tKan factual daims > 
^^.h^CBU^^^thiy can bevaj^lfeditq a variety-of sfttia-^'"^ 
' ; jffqhs or give meaning to/a -sfet bfjfe^ •. 
^SThey iriay^aiy; hcwevs^^ in Ihilr breadtf^r unt ; ' 
v^^ersality> Note the^ariattons in applicability of thef 
foQowing.' i - ^ ^ 

^;^^y ' - . ! \ ' =%--pr^' , . , . . ^ ' ^" ' ■ i 

^rFarmlng in the Uinfte^'$tQt^:hQS chmged'^^^r " 
i greqtfy dutce colonial days. - /: 

y In .,a\iii j?*e^^^^ the demands^ of 

\ cpnsimei^ pHmat^^ what things will ■ 

y BeprbdudBd. . \~ \. . b ^ ' 

; . Land mS cilmatk^ = in porf , affect- the^ wdp pmp Im 
, mam ihmir living, ^ > " ^ / : - 



The first two generalizations are restricted eitl^r-to 
a particular place and time or to a particular ^-o£ 

7,conditions. The latter generalization is universal -in ; 

r that it makes a claim putpdrtedly trum for all tipies, ; 

^/places an^ p€ople« Iri; ^Meeting gen^ a$ a. ^ 

Jba^s for organising tiiir social studies curriculum; ft * 

yis usually more desirable to use those with the ■ 
broadest A applicability^ Jt ^i those generalliatiohs 

i^hich enabW Jhet Itari^ toy e^ mo^ ek- ' 

amplest EKampIes of genrlraiiiations selected from ' 
various difctplines and "Aieir relationships to coft- t 
ce^s land^^cts may be us€d as a basis for orginiz- 
in^ social j studiesV curnmlum and classroom in- 

i^n^ion are'shown in the following table. : ' 



^ Samples of the R^ationship Amdw^Qmmm 



-^^imonm^ Canmrnptm mmd Facts 



^ etaU^tofir Jkild tbe 
' ; D^ajiiplin^ ' 


Jdeas (Oeneffsl^atiotia) 


Complex 

Qjpnc^ptsL 


: Concepts 


- of Fart . ■ ' 


. . Antiiropolqgy, ^ 


Jthm life style of a culture is 
shaped by th& coiitributioii 
of groups that make'tip that 


Culture 


pisgini- " 
^ick ;^<^f 

-^ir: >^ -=-^ 

^- - ^^>^': ^ 


. Orthodox Hindus do not' / 
eat beef. = - . 


EcoiiQinics ^ %^ ^ 


. Every, society fac^Ca cQn-^ 
\flict V between ^Unllifiit^d 
. wants and limited resources.^ 


Scarcfty. " ? 


.Fa«Soi^- - 


The p€r capita Incom^ - 
of the United States In 
19S5 was rougltly twice 
that of Gr^eat Brita^ and 
four times thai of India. 


AGeograpliy " ; 

- — - - ' ■ J--- ■ 


^vary geographic area Is 
affected by physical biotic 
^hd societal forces. 


Climate 


Seaport 


. L^tosolic soils' develop 
«in the humid low^lati> 
tudes I where . tempera- 
tures are high and raih^ 
fair heavy. 


Histery' _ 


Historical events can rarely^ 
if ever» be explained in terms 
.of a single causes. 


Casual^ . 


Historical jn 
document 


1- ■ , , ; «^ = , 
The^ Quebec .was'_ 
. passed in 1774, 


Political Science . 


All societies establish auth^ 
orltative: institutions that 
can make decisions that 
are binding on the ^mem^ 
bers of the society. ^ _ 


FdliticaJ 
System . 


Citizen 

- * : — 


Pedeial Government 
ofthf United States has 
three nnain branch^. ^ 


Psychology ' 


The social groups to which 
an . individual belongs help 
shape his behavior. 


Personality . 


Person f ^ 


The higher an animal is 
In the ontogenetic scale^ 
the more complex Is the 
organisation of Its ngr« 
vous 'System. " . ' ^ 


Sociology 


All social systems are lm» 
portant and meapingftil to 
those Individuals who are 
their members. . ; 


Soda! 
System 


Family. 


Some Pakistani families ' 
make their living by 
raising sheep on^ the 
plains of central Asia. 



*From Jack Fraenkel, Helping Students Thipkaad Value; Stratrngies for Teaching thes^ Social Studies. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. Prentice-Hall* Inc., 1973. p. 109. ^ < . 
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> ganer^llzatibhs- may vary in *a riuinber of other 
qualitiesv it is Importaint for students^to understand . 
some of thesr quiditles in order to learn efficiently 
. . and : think ,€ffectively*j: Some . gent raltzaftonsr are 
definitjonal'in nature; That is« th^y describe ho^ 
terms of concepts are to be used or related- :' t 

EMmple . . . . ': , : / 

V ' ■ ? All bachelors are unmarried males. 

^ome generalizations are, empirically testable. Th^e 
Ate of three basic t^es/First are those that make : 
specific ? claims such as stating that a specific 
occurrence took plac0 at a particular time and 
= location, ^ i.- : - . \ 

^ Example . \ : _v -.-o^ _-^^:^^^f^^^ 

In thfmld If 70s the United StatesVbirth' ^ 
rate declined to the point where tjbe 
population groiyth rate .was nearly ^ero. 

A second type of generalization is a genial claim 
.^^that rentes ^ypesof-occun'ences*^^^—— 

Example ^ \. ^ - . / 

Blue collar workers tend to vote for / 
■ Democratic Party candtddtes. v '. , / 

A third type of gieneralfzation includes those that 
state a theory or th^orydike pattern of inter- 
dependent ideas. Social scientistSp unlike their coh 
leagues iathe natural and physical sclencest have^ 
V, relatively few theories and few f{ any laws. But in 
disciplines such as ecohomics and ppHtical science I 
scholars have constructed well^knowh modefe or 
theories of human interaction that describe and 
relate phenofftena and behqyior. : These models 
V may also serve as guides to action. Models of our : 
economic system, for example, enable economists 
to advise (thougli frequently they pffer conflictins " 
advice)^ri^olic!es^6^0ernm^en^^ leaderrshduld pur- 7 
sue to maintain prosperity and stability. 

Example ; ' ^ ^^^ N 

Increasing the money supply during a 
period of declining prices and rising un^ ^ 
employment will tend ta stimulate eco^ 
nomic recovery- . 

As guides to acUonf these generalisations are test-^ 
able claims and enable us to Inquire ftirther and to r 



refine' oumnderstanding of various occurences and : 
ihteirdatiohshipiT ' " . / - 

Some generalization^ express coridHloiiali cl0ims5 
and . In so doing the^ often express a ^causal re)a!^;j 
' tionship. ' "■ -''^'t ;-'>;'^=if' ^-^^^ l^- 

Example 



^ If taxes, ^e increased, then the party in^^ - " * 
* • power wlil tend to. lose voting support in 
. the next electtont - - ; 

Notice that this generalization.is stated in "ifl . . 
then" form. By stating t^ln this way^ it becomes a 
testable hypothesis and Is easily, usable for class- 
room initrutiional /purposes. Teachers , may help 
students refine ' their thinking _if they encouragev 
students to state gener^iiations in this manner ^ 
as tentative propositions to serve as further guides 
to inquin^. / j . ^ v 

When teachers organize thei^/ instruction around 
generaliiatlon, tney must fece the inevitable prob^ 
Jem . of \ selertioq ,. §jncg generallgations^ are^ 

more powerfiil than bthers^Tteachers shouidrchooFe 
those ^hat qffi^r the greatest utility or broadest 
application. 



As a ' guide selecting the most comprehensive, 
generalizattons^ teachers piiay find usefol th€::fol^ , 
lowing criteria'stated In question form. V" - ''x-?- 

• To how many varied- areas, events, people, ldea#fv. 
cbjectSp.etc^, does ttie generalization^apply?/(ap^ / 

plic^bility) :: ^ : ! ^ " ^ " \. ^ / v : X_ 

« How likely is that the refationship which the 

generalization suggests does not;; indeed exist? 

. ^accuracy) ; j i 

. ■ ' ' ' .t^- _■ '■ ' . ~ ■ . ' =" . . ' 

9 To what degree does the generalization as stated 

lead to other insights? (depths) 

• To _what_^^end do_es^.the^Vgeneralizatior¥ suggest:, 
important aspects.of humpn 'beKaviqr and ex^ 
plain important segments of today's world? (sig^ 
nificanc^) . 

• How nnuch information does generalization 
encompass? (breadth) : . ' 

• How many complex concepts does it include? 
(conceptual strengths)'*^ 



/ 



*Jack B. Fraenk^L Hmlplng Students Think qnd Valuer. Btrat^gimM Jof Tmaching the Social Studies (Engtewood Cli^s. New Jersey^ 
Prentica Hall, Inc., ^1973. lOS); : ^ , * ; 
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\ Tcaci^rtg students tq generate and use. facts^ eon^^ 
v^cpti iDrrd generaiizations in: the social stiidies^^-i 
obviously iniportant. These are a means to m ehdfi;i;; 
j,The important aim is for student: to come to grips f 
-lidth iKplanatlons^o^ the work 

of 'sjMialVscientists "and other scKolarsi^ Since the . 
social studies draws its content firom many disci- 
plln^^, students wilk deal with* several types ' of 
explan atioi|s.C BrieflyT explanations a|p a series- of 
generalizations I Inking together concepts and fac- 
tual claims tb impart meaning^ to 9 series of occurs 
rence^ or to b^haviprr ' " 

Explanatrons\fbliow^ different ' pattgrn^. Some may 
^be deductive ■ others may be based upon statistical^ 
proba^1lities^ ttijl others^kma^ be . based upon a 



' narrative reconstructio n of a seque nee of events or ' 
, andescription^ o ideas, intei'ests and Uesires' that 
/motivate individual behavidrV E^Ianations. are 
jswers to questions posed bs^the inqurrer. Why jdiS 
the Fr^ridKRevoIurion occur? Why doii a relatively^ 
~ large percentage ^ of Americahs own auto rnbbiles? 
How was JimmV Carter able to^; win e(€ctidii as 
president? . Wtiat caused the Civil War? : y 5 ^ 

In response to the last question^' a .tiyrplcal que^.ip|i 
dealt with in the ' study of tJ.S.^^^ history* JiiiAny 
explanations have been given.-_Somettmes hl^ori- 
ans Cite multiple causes, /somftimes they cite ^ 
slh^e cause. For example^^ compare these two 
explanattonSi^ \ - : :S r:.\ , ; A 



And of {he Arherican Civil War^ it may 
tcsafely be,as|^ed that there was a sm 
cause, slavery . ^ . When events are re* 
duced t4^ their last elements^ it plaliUy 
appears that the doctriiib.of itates' rights 
and secession was invoked by the South 
tQ save slavery, and by a natural antag- 
onism* the .North upheld the Union be- 
^-cause the fight for-its praservat ion Was 
the .first step toward the aboiltion of 
Negro servftude . . . If the Negro had never. 
V been brought to America* our GIvU War; 
could not have occurred. 

Historian James : F. Rhodes 



Sfavfa^ was the surface issue; ; the real ^ 
^conflict went d^eper^^Twicefb^ 
histoid nunffic^lbn had been attempted^ 
wfth vefled^f hreats of secession, by^New 
England during the second war with v 
England, antf by^South Carolina |n 1832. 
In neither! case Cwas slavery t an issue; 
rather. It w^|f tH^^elief that tocal eco- 
nomic lnterefts>had^ been tinjustly - In--^ - 
.jured. In shortr^ secession would have^ 
been quite possible If Negro slavery bad ^ ^ 
never existed. ; - * ^ ^ " . : , 

- rHistorlan Harold U. Falkner : 




It Is important tbat^students become aware of 
ixplanatlpns when they come 'across them In their 
reading, viewing 6Y listening. Students shoul|l un- 
derstand that these eKplanatlons are a particular 
way of brganiiing factual claims and Ideas, and " 
that alternative eKplaiiations of the same phenom^' 
enon are possible, indeed even desirable,- until the 
great weigljt of evidence clearly Indicates the likely 
validity of one explapatlon oyir competing explana- 
tlons. • ; ^ , *\ ^ 
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Skill dev€^pment is an essential part of th€ social 
Indies pro-am. As^oon as Children can talk/they 
b€0iri to acquire irrformatior^iby asking questions. 
-Sooner or later parents and teachers are unable to 
. provide thelnfonriation^Long before that, children 
begin developing the skiUs needeU to answer their ' 
own que^ions and to solve their own problems. 

To achieve the success as a student and an adulty 
#ach student must become proficient in ^nding^ 
'analyzing, ^aluating and applying information. 
Skills' sHould b^g developed that will focilitate satis,\. 
^pg refationships with other people. Because tH^e 
skills are vital to sucgeisful living, their develops 
nient has become an imprortant goal of education 
gnd a key part of the so^al studies curriculilm; 

Skills are means^#to an end, not an end in them^ 
selves. Skill det^elopment must start very early in 



life because skills are acquired, retained and refined 
through practice. The more complex the skill, the 
' more practice it takes to acquire and master its^use.^ ^ 

A Itkill indicates a specific proficiency which in 
combination With other interrelated skills enables 
"one to.becorne competenfi # - . > 

A competency indicates a broad staternent that : 
encompasses a combination erf ski Us. ? - 

Success in school _add 4n many other; settings is^ 
relpted^skill^ mastery. Being able to comprehend 
^ and communicate ideas, to find' needed infonna- 
tion, to work with other persons on a task, are 
essential ^life v^killsrrT^e^social-stadies^prdgrann^ 
aims to develop these^skUIs in students and to 
provide ^opportunities for skills to Be used; 



C^^raciieiisitics b^^ Social 



lea Skiiis 



i^^jHneqneiitlir as pdssiM#»^k>U9 should v 
^ tati^ht in situation^ that reqoir^ thi^^nse^ir^ 
:^^tli€ students see-that the developirienl 
' skilLwill help them gain success in scfiool or in life^ 
=.!Loiitside the fclaisrpoin, they are ^laljy much ^to^ 
£LM^r f o de veloprlt thanihey . would tie they had to 
; learn the skill for use in an isolated iituatloni 
Students learn more ^ccessfLdly Ugthesi^ feel a; real 
need for developing the skilL V ^ --: 

Soeial stndiira skills are highly iriteneJMed^ 

Hie studeht seldom uses any one of the sqcial . 
r studies skills without using others. For example^ in / 
order to communicate effectively in a report* 
-r-studehtTmight-have^o - ^ ^-l ^ ^ _£__^u_=_=:= 




• find materials in a librari?* - 

• read to find answers to questiohsr V . 

• interpret maps, globesv gra^phs and charts; v V 

• taki hotesr r " . 
r^^nffalfea^biblipgriphyi^^^^^ 

^•^ write with clarity and' aeeuracy/ 

A sUlls prbgratDi must provide for indi^dtial 

fdiffwencesyi^ln planning, a skills progriitii, the 
teacher must consider the ditfereiit needs , interests^ 
ekpeHefices and abiliiies of individual stud^ts. To 
achieve pptimum goals 
and teaching strategies must provide for these 
differences. - 

Stadents must raad social studias materials , 
ereativiely and with eoinpr€hens|on. The in- 
ability of students to read^ocial studies materials is 
one of the greatest problems that teachers face. 
The social studies teacher should be a teacher of 
reading who can help students r^d and compre^ 
hend social Indies materials. 



Students should l^am to j^ad sqdal sfudies^nia^i^^^^ 
rials'creatively, they sh^^ 

cate ;Wtth^the author: by adding ideas to those i 
pNserited by the author and talkihg hack to :^the 
author^ agreeing or -disagi^elng with the " ideas 
presented. ; Reading 'CT use of 

many of the thought processes* 

To comprehend ' written social ^udias ; materials^ 
the^ student must be able to yisualize- what the ' 
: author 'had in mind. I'PJcture-Teading-' is an effec- 
tive way of achievirig this goal, ' ' 

facial studies sUUs raq^re studeflri^ to tfiink« 

All social studies skills call for thi^jng skilk. Al 
^student cannot develop proffcienQ^ in any of these 
skills without developing , thought processes. Fc 
eKample,' a student making a map^omparing th^ 
- ipain types of Mrming anrf indus^^ri two state 
must leacn map and globe skills, feut just as'lmpor- ■ 
■ tant, the student should practice 'rtcllls of cdnnpar-^ 
JBB f nd cQ^n tr artJri g«^^ ^ BimMgrjties m ^| 

ferefices* Inferring reasons 'and ' predicting ftxtt^ 
trends. ^: '.:.■;! — V-^.^^ .^' ^; ^ - - 

To develop k sUll, tiie student must praetiee 
it c^nfeetly. A' student cannot gain a skill merely 
thrpugh observation by: reading about it. The 
student 'must practice the skill correctly with a 
d^rc to improve perfoniiancf ^mastety is attained ^ 
with considerable practice. - 



The student improves the ability to perfoni 
a sidll oveif a penod of tinie« The student 
develops skills gradually as the result of a succes- 
sion oC appropriate learning experienced. A skill is 
hot mastered all at one time. Instead, the studeht 
begins by first learning the skill on a low level of 
performance^ Then^ gradually, progress Is made to 
more advanced levels. 




Value's and AMtudes' 



.vAs p€Dp!e grow and leam through experience.^they 
develop gensral guides to thinking about the^world 

:. and their behavior in it. These guides^ive iheanins, . 
and direction td ; life, and^ are called values; In 
essence, valued" are standards and principles for . 
Judging thingsi ideaSt people,:-: actions^and. situa- 

^ tions. People build their own value systems through 
a multifude of expariences related to bther people, 
ideas^; and events. Values are the things in life that: 

: are: considered worthwhile or desirable. 

, In addition to values, individuals develop attitudes 
.to respond to particular people, objects, situations 
or actions In consistently specific ways. Attitudes 
may be defined as behavioral expressions of develf 
oping values. Attitudes are acquired tendencies, to ^ 
respond positively or negatively, favorably or unfe- 
vorably to persons^ groups, objects, situations, ideas 
or events^ Values, .however, are more basic ele^ . 
meitis In. one's way of looking at the world; they/ 
, underlie attitudes. Whereas people may have a^ 
— ^great^many^attitudes,^they generaUy hav&fer4ewei^ 
values* \. V / 

Xhe proceb by which people conie to hold certain^ 
values and exhibit particular attitudes is feferre^o 
as socialization. Family, church, school, recreationt 

■ government and other institutions, as well as the 
society at large, serve as agents of socialization, j 

" Although many "scholars" h¥ve"^dted the ipecia^ " 
relationships among learning, personality and val^ 
ues, educators have been divided by several major 

.-.questions^ 

^ Should schools undertake a conscious, active 
role in values educations?' 

« If 5o» should they^ attempt to teach specific values 
or be neutral? 

.■ " A ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ; ^ - . * 

* If schools attempt to teach acceptance or com^ 
mitment to specific values, which values should 
be selected? . ■ . ■ ^ 

• How shpuld instruction be organized and what 
teaching methods employed to deal Ivlth values? 

Certainly these are delicate issues and there are 
many interpretations of the statement tKat the 
school has definite responsibilities In helping yqung 
people develop values necessary for preserving and 
strengthening the princlplea of a freei society. 'Edu- 
cators should be iconcerned with helping students ' 
Jdehti^ and analyze values from the substance of 
the social studies and helping them develbp priori- 
ties of social p political and economic values that 
advance the cause of responsible civic behavior. 



Some of these values are /■ . 

; • the dignity and worth of J tbe individualfj^-°g sr^^ 

• democracy ai. a way of life and government^ 

• enrichment of society through cultural dive^ifp; 

^ * acceptance of rights and responsibilities tbVone*s 
nation;: - 

« a free and open market In the exchange of goods ^ 
.- and services; . 

« respect for .those who are different in ! terms of 
appearance, race , creed .. or national origin; 

« the peacefiil interdependence pf nations; 

• education as' a vehicle in the pursuit of human 
and social happiness. ^ v ^ 

. There are many other important. values, but cer^ 
talnly;these rank high on the scale of values which 
th^ social studies can convey to students. ^ 

If schools , have responsibility for openly dealing 
^uith^tmriTes^nd M 

h& deah' with? How do schools deal with them? 

Value phenomena may be studied, examined, com- 
^ pared and evaluated much like any other kind of 

social science data. Students must first understand 

what it IS'fheIr society stands ^for before they are 
,j^.able to develop an appreciation or commitment to 

What are thk specific implications for those who 
^ ^ teach social studies? In addition to studying about 
values as content, students should also be provided ^ 
with opportunities to analyze value Issues. The 
selection of learning experiences should be guided - 
by the cognitive and . emotionaf maturity of the 
student. As students gain In logical, analytical 
skills, they can apply these skills to dilemmas 
occurnng in personal , comm unity, nation al or global 
situations. , ^ ^ 

Certainty the values component of the social stud^ 
les program is complex and often controversial. 
Local school systeins and communities must ad- 
dress this ai^a carefrilly and make appiropriate 
■ curricular choices. A value-free classroom is nei- 
ther possible nor desirable. Public school educators 
and social studies teachers in particular have defij- 
. nite responsibilities to help young people develop 
those valu<M and ! attitudes nicessary for pr^serylrig 
arid strengthening a free, humane and Just society. 
Essential to. this society Is the .development of 
citizens who are able to exercise reasoried, critjcal 
thinking and who have developed a con^ttmeht to ' 
democratic ideals and way of life. ^ , 
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R^1^9$ Skills^ 



The acquisition of knpwledgei^he learning o? SjrK% 
' ; dahiental cogriitive skillgp the dev^^ atti'^ ' 

tudes and valufs and the abll!^ to^engage in value r 
analysis and^fflOfri-pMSoning prerequisites 
; , for studerits' social p|i^icipationv A curriculuni that^^ 
. does not have If a ftindamental goal the developii^i 
; ; fnent ol students' willingness and ibilities td^artic-; 
ipate effectively in a society's political, econbmic, 
social and cultural affiali^ is inconiplete^ Good 
- citizenship has consequentlyrbeen^A longtime gbat^ 
' \ of social studiesMnstruction. ; y^' ' 

Too often the goal has not been translated' into 
specific meaninghil experiences that provide oppor- 
tuhlties for students to /deyelop^ ^dllingri^^^ 
participatep a sense of belonging, ^i^ense of cpminu^ 
nity, a feeling of po»/er to iniHuence people and^ 
V institutions. Specific skills and abilities are needed 
to translate persqnal%nd group goals into effective, 
artioh in^civic'^teiriC' W 

high 'School program he or she should be able to 
say, *'l knbw wriat's going on, rm part of it and rm 
-*^:do!ng soniething about it/' ^ • ^ 

"'^uch a s€ns# of comniunity Involves multiple lev* 
^Is; it begins with the family and expands outward 

_ ^S-Cjiydren mjrt^^ involve peer groups, „nei^- 

bbjrhpdds and the school's larger cornmunity. Even- 
tually; this sense of community extends beyond to a 
region, the nation and perhaps in some respects to 
all humanity. In its basic form, however, a cornmu- : 
nity may be viewed as a group in which 
membership is valued as dn end in itself, not merely ' 
as 'a means to other ends; (2) that concerns itself t- 
with many and significant aspects of the lives of ^ 
members; (3) that allows competing' factions; (4) 
,^^hos^ members share to- common __ ^ 

purpbses and to procedures^for handling conflict 
within the group; (5) whose members share re- 

_ spon^ibility lor the actions of the group; arid. (6) 
^ whose members have enduring and extensive per- 
sonal contact with each other/*^. The development 
of a sense of community, argued to be the single 



most important goal for; feducation in the decades 
ahead, requires a useftil fund' of knowledge^ ctarity 
of attitudes and values, cpgniti ve and human rela* 
tions skills and responsible social participation.^ / 

In a democracy social participation should be based 
upon a reasoned cogimitnient to fiindamental val- 
ues such as J ustice.i dignity and worth of in'dividuals 
and rationality. Such participation should be en- 
couraged from the primary grades through senior 
jiigh school. Students should participate in both ; 
in-schpol and dut-of-school acHvities. Some activi- 
ties may. fall mofe Into the categories of observa^^; 
tion>ahd data cpllectiori. Others may^ involve more ' 
^ ^ct|vfe"categDries of brganiiational andTeadershlp : 
roles. * ■. ' ■• 

Not all sotial action Involves direct or actual partic-' 
ipation in school or community affairs) although 
Jhat .npifiy^be^ 

'also be categorized as readiness aetivities. These 
include role. playing, simulation games and other 
devices assigned to develop readiness for handling 
actual experiences that can be provided later or for 
whifch suitable direbt activities cannot be provided. 

Finally, although social parHcipation activities may 
: focus OQ the resoluSon of issues or problems or 
attempts to bring about change, they al^ niay . 
involve activities supportive of institutions^ organic 
zatipns, group or socially accepted patterns of civic: 
behavior. Some participation may iricli^de vofun> 
taiv efforts in community agencies that provide 
service to .citizens such as day care centers or 
scouting groups. What Is important is for the indif 
vidual to develop a seriie of community, that is, a 
feeling of belonging, of shared goals, responsibili- 
ties^and rights and a sense^pf^eri^ai worth and ^ 
power to contribute usef 



In^plahnihg school programs to provide opportunitites 
for achieving social participation goals, the follow- 
ing descriptions of rbles^ skills and experiences may 
serve as a usefu^uide. - 



- 'National Council for the Social Siudim^, Bpclat Studies Curriculum GuidmliheB, Washington, D.C, * NCSS 1071, p,15. 

^Frcd Newmann and Dotial^ Olw^r^ Clarifying Public ControvBrsy: an^Approach to Teaching Social Studies^, ^owtoni Little, Brown 
and Company 1970. pp, 329-30, ( ■ _ 

-Rl Freeman Butts, "The Search for Purpose in American Educati^n/J'Torfap's Edufyationf March/April* 1976, 6S!84. ^ 
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Soclo-Givic Participation Roles-and Related Skills* 



Bole 

-'jObseTvfng and reporting 



Listens and observes i 
Records main ideas or other 
information 



. Attends .group meeting 
Interviews individuals ^ ~ 

Preparesiand distributes question* 
, naires ■ ; ; . 

Gives reports b^ ^ ■ \ ^ . 
[^written or oral, account ^ 
media presentations or . 
^ panel dif^ssions. ^ ^ \ 



Supporting and helping 



Performs tasks as directed 
Works well with others 
Treats others with respect . 
and feumess 




Tutors Esthers- ^ ^ ^ 
Supervise a<^viti^ or tends 
. children : - 
Shar^ ^^erienc^ wtth older persons 
Assies teacliers» public officials or \ 

volunteers In service-related tasks 
Works for the election of politick 

candidates ^ ^■ 

'"Parttcf pates^in^aFcommunity interest" 

group 



Soliciting and advocating 




btains the views of others 
StatQS position clearly t 
Provides reasons for advo^ 

cated potion ^ 
Knows how to influence..- - 
others through appeals to 
their Interests 



Engages^Others in discussion of selected 

issues or problems' = 
Establishes positions ha^ed on logic 

and evidence .^ j / 
Brings problen^ and potential solution 
to the attention of leaders and^ others 
in schooU community or organizations 
^Mobilizes suppor| for course of action 



Organizing and leading 



Identifies goals and « 

priorities ■ n > 
Plans and coordinates ^ 

group activities 
Matches roles and tasks 

with Individual's according 
> to their inttrest and ^ — r. 
'^skills 

Creates a favorable working 
climate 



Im^^nents plans of action; . ^ « 
Ektamishes a'speclal Intere^ gi'oup for 

the purpose of meeting a* special need 

In school or community 
Volunteers ^o chair action or taslc 

- committees In school, church or civic 

- organizatien" ^ " ^ ^ 

Seeks ^elective office in a group^or 

^ organiz^ion' ' : ■ ^ . . t 



♦Adapted from Judith Gilliespig and Stuart Lazarus, ^'Tgaching Political Participation SklUi,** Socffll EduCQtfo/t« October, 1976, 
40;373-78. • ' ' 



EKL( 



PGeiieraliObjectiy es: f 




:. TKf jfour goal alre^s of tHe S 

' be thpugfit of as. prdcess^knowledg cbinpan^tsv 
KhQwlEig, thih^lng^^v^ and social participation 
-/abiliti^; ar^ made possible by dchpwledge plus;^kills:: ^ 
;^In this ^4€ction WeneraJ ^ objectives, .aire - presented 
"^^for the kno wl tfdp_e and sklUl corapone nt s .pf social 
: studies^^ These ^iists ; are iiot aiUiriclusive^#ratheri^ 



they represent =phIyrVa 

^^resented in iJroad ternis. Several^ more specifie ; 

^leve1s#> would be n e^essar|r- befpr© they jwould bie* ; 
^cbme^'useftil for a partlcujat^untt of^irtrfructi 
. the exeniplar un its of fnstriictibn^ genera 
iirfront this section of tfie gtiide are tnpre apeciflc;M ; 
y useful for: instruct rbhal purposes.- , ^ : : ■ v s 



. Oifsaillziiis 



:Ofage€tlvei 



Adaptatidn 
Causation 
'Change.-; 
Chronology 



Continuity 
Mitlt^le causation 
Siibconcepts. ^ ~ 

technology : ^ * ' 
^ lildustrialization 

cause/effect . ^ 

environment 

invention 

borrowing 
; personal change 

social change 
jctiltural change 

plahned change 
: unplarinedchange :l 



Th€ ^tiideiirts will -b^ dbM. *p * ' ^ : v . 

L recognize; de^rdbe and /Cdinpare h 



2, 



7j 



8.: 



9: 



10. 



le, societies, culture^ and .physical phenonnena 
change over time. ^ ■ - *' t;^ ^ 

. recognize, discrib^ and. compaEe^and contrast how ; 
people &ni animals adapt to. physical and ^cial ^ 
environnients^: ; ; ^ ^ ■ 

Identlf^,^ desctjbe and analyze adaptive patterns (perf onal 
social^ economic, ^^litica]) which emerge^ as groups 
adapt to physical and social environments.. ' 

identi^, explain and evaluate qauies and effects of^ 
particular changes (physical, social, political, cultural, 
: economic)^;. 7^7" :*-^^-^\V":n"" ' =r": vT:.^? f""^: ? '7' ;". v;r ^-v- 

apply 'problem^solvjrig techniques;; and guidelines to 
^ determine and evaluatie what particular changes might ; - 
bccur in particular situations. . f ' ' 

recognize and cite examples to illustrate'that people \ 
invent, learn, borrow and tFansmtt ideas and events^^ 

recognize and' cite examples to illustrate that change 
'^rid continuity are historical' .^n^ants^ .i _ _^ 

recogniEe and cite eKarnples tp illustrate that cultures . 
borrow froni one another ^but are Selective in the traits 
] which are borrowed (spcietles adapt borrowed cultural 
eleipents to their own particiilar life style). 

explain, ^analyze and evaluate how onc'r compreffi^bn 

the present may 'be influenced by pne's ^understanding.^ 
of the. past and one's ability to organize relevant infor-^ 
. mation to assist in description andT explanation^ 

explain, analyze and^valute how. one's view of the past 
is influenced by the availability of evidence, one's own 
personal rand cultural biases, and the society , and tiities 
in which one lives. ■* . , . 



,D,R 



ID 



ID 



LB. 



i;D 



I.D 



R^ 



D,R 



DM 



b,R 



.*The £odt, h D, is intended to. Indicate '^t which grade level iome aspect of the general objective is introduce^- developed . v 
and reinforced. ; ! " # - ' , , *' 
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Bellefe 
Culture 
Self-concept 
Val|^ 

adaptation ' 
^ biological needs ~ 
human 

similarities 
: human 

differenced 
; human behavior 
tools/ 

technology 
cultural : 

- uniuersals^'^-- 
communication ^ 
■\ interdependence 
acculturation 
encuhuration 
: ethnocentrism 
ethnicity * - 
customs 
heritage . ' 
idpntity ^ 
tradition 
traits . 
norms 
rules/laws 
descriptive be> 

lie^ 
moral belief 
democTi^^^ 
- - values^' - 
individual ri 
individual re- 
sponsibilities 
group rights _ 
group respons!^ 

bilities 
equity' 
equhity of 

opportunity 
human dignity 













The students will be.able to ; - ' r~i^ ^ - ^ 










sisrecogfnize that all human beings^ are of one species; - ^" 
although differences exist among groups of humans^ 
these diiterences m^e not necessarily Jnequalities, 


I 


b 


R 


2. 
3. 


recognize and illustrate the idea -that all human beings ^- 
have basic physical and psychological needs. 

^ recognizE^ and illustrate that all ; human beings expenenc^^ 
- the same t cycle of life and that huitian beings continually^^ 
seek to explain that Hfg cycle. ^ 


i 


D 




'I ■■■ 


■MJ 




4* 


recognize and illustrate that throughout history people 
> have worked to meet common human needs^.and to 
satisfy human desires and aspirations. / - 






- rv : 


5. 


recognize and illustrate that whenever ahd wherever > 
people haverlived, they have developed artifacts^ bell^ 
andxu]ture» which have enabled them td satisfy their - 
social and physical needs. - 


I- - 


D 


R 




^ecognlEe^LeKplaiican^^valuate how.cultura: and soci 
patterns affect thinking, feeling, acting and perceiving 
throughout life^ 


I 


I.D 


D,R 


7: 


recognize and lllustratg that the basic substance of any . 
culture Is in Its values. : 


I 


I.D 


R 




explain and evaluate how decisions on all aspects of 1 
^ life are Infhienced by th^ valine iystems^ of group ~ . 
mem^ts. " ^ 




I,D 


D,R 


9. 


identify and compare i^e^amples which Illustrate how 
cultures use a^ diversity of means to obtain similar ends 
and to satisfy common human needs. ^ » . 


I 


- D 


R 


10. 


expTain and contrast relationships between the quantity 
of cultural inventions in any society and the degree to 
which the society is specialized. 




I.D 


R 


11. 


recognize, apply, analyze and' evaluate the relationship 
between personal value systems and Individual decisions. 


I 


D 




12/ 


recognize and evaluate how a person's development of 
human traits and self^qoncept derive In part from group 
associations. 


I 


D 


R 


13. 


recognize that each person lias ^a unique personality 
and that personality is shaped in part by interaction 
with others. 


I 


D 


R 


14. 


recognize that people are mammalianp social and - ■ . ^ 
cultural animals^ living in^ cultural and natural environ^ 
lAents. « _ _ 


I ^ 


D - 


R 



^Objectives' 



Grade Levels 



.Compromise 

- 1 

Conflict 

.1 

Conflict 
resolutions 

Cooperation 

Ppweri 

Social control 



is: 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



Vecognlze and identify examples to illustrate that ihaJ^i^ 
and using symbols is an essential component of every 
culture. : i"^ \ ■ - 1 

recognize and illustrate that people of all races, religions, 
cultures and regions have contributed to a common cul- 
tural heritage^ and that modem society owes a debt to 
cultural inventors of other times and places. ^ 



recognize and explain how cultures are comprisad of 
> traditions^ which are the. r^ult of accumulated knowledge, 
artifacts and customs. . . - - 

give examples of T how cultural Exchange and borrowing 
' occur when groups with diveiBe cultures come into pro- - 
;]on^d contact. ^ ^ ' - 

compare and analyze how cultural patterns m'e related 
to other phenomena, such as geographic location and 
general historical period of, a people. ^ 

: : - . " . 

-apalyie and evaluate how stereotyping a class of people . 
^or^a place- or-philosophy may^ead to Wsa^^atements--^^ 
and dangerous beliefe. - - v ' : 

Illustrate and evaluate how culture affects two parson's 
thinking about values, u . - ^ : - ? ^ ^ . * 



The stadefits win be able to 

1. recognize, analyze and evaluate how, throughout history^ 
conflict has developed between groups of persons having 

. philosophical differences In goals.and means. - 

2. ' . identify and evaluate examples which show that much of 
. group behavior is guided by shared values that people. 

. voluntarily follow or by norms aild beliefs that they foU. > 
low under the threat of punishment or the promise of reward. 

3. identify, compare and evaluate examples which illustrate 
= ^ ^that In eveiy society and Institutionr^egulations and laws 

em^ge to govern behavior of individuals. 

4. identify, anali^e and evaluate how rul^ and laws reflect 
' the basic values of the society or institution. 

. 5. explain, compare and evaluate how many different types of 
political systems are used in different societies to determine 
public policy and to regulate behavior^ ' - 



1,D. 



D.R 



D,R 
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: interaction 
; customs 

civil rights 

stabiUty . -.■ . 

discrimmation 

sanctions 

government by law 

rules 

law 

social norms 
civil war T s 
leadership 
minority rights 
roles - , 
sovereignty ^ 
federalism -IT 
^mores-^—-^^- i 
political x>rgani^ i 

zation - 
norms 



Decision-making 

Environment ^ ^ _ 

Habitat. 

Interaction 

Interdependence ^ 

Scarcity 

Snbeoneepts 



resources 
resource use 
and conservation 

universe 
earth 

living organisms 
'Spatial distribution 
settlement patterns 
land use patterns 
areal association 



6V : and evaluate the idea that individuals are 

more likely to influence public policy when i^Torking in groups 
than when working alone. . ..rf^^-i:. 

7. ; illustrate, analyse .and evaluate how individuals and groups 
; have always attempted to achieve a sense of Justice and ; 

J reason In their human interactions and in the establ ishments . 
operation and evaluation of their institutions.^ ^ : ^ 

. ,- ^ 

8. 2. Jllus^ate, analyze and evaluate :wh|rc^nfliQte_brt^^^ _ 

individuals^ groups and nations havej arisen, - : 

; ' ■ r - . - , -' ^ . ' i 

9. illustrate and evaluate how individuals and groups may 

r : report to extreme methods to change public poli^ when they 
/ feel that authorities are ^unresponsive to their needs or that 
more traditional- channels for alleviating grievances have^ 
" ^ been ineffective.. ' . ■ i _ ^ ^. . ^ ' - 

10. explain,' illustrate, analyze :and evaluate examples of how ^ 
leaders emerge, gain power and influence, and lose power 
and influence/ ^ ' / _ : 

11. analyze why there are continuous struggles between: ' 
^iffefinf°g^ups"f6r^pQweT^ 



ne students will be able to . 

1. give examples, analyze and evaluate how all nations are 
' interdependent economically, socially, politically and 
_ „ cidturally-_ _ _ ^ J _ ^_ 



give examples and evaluate how the natural environment 
may set the broad limits of economic possibilities in an - 
area but that the people -determine the specific character' 
of life within the limits of their cult^ire, 

give, analyze and evaluate examples of how the level of 
technology and the socio-political-economic^rellgious- 
aesthetic values, of a cultural group influence the "ways in 
which people use their natural resourced. 



4. illustrate, explain and assess why groups at different times 
have reacted differently to similar envirpnments. 

5. illustratCp analyze ^nd evaluate how regional specialization 
implies interaction with other areas for the exchange of ' 
goods and seivices^ ; > ; v . 

6. explain how and why production, exchange, distribution 
and consumption' of goods tend to have a geographic 
orlentatioi^.^ ^ - 



I.D . 



I.D 



hD 



l,D 



: pbUutioh? 

region 
iji ipecializatioh 

values 
' f resource allocation 
:r . opportunity ; cost = 



Decisfon-maklng 




education 
government ; 
religion * 
^family 
economic organl^M 

national patterns 
rules/laws , _ . , 
.tourism - 
-change r 
invention/ 

adaptation 
nghts/respons!^ 

bllfti^s 



^7>- - explain; compare, illustrate and evaluate how natural ^ ' ^^^ 
..Ui; environments inp modes of life and population . w . 

- patterns/ ■ '^^ .//f:^ 

S. illustrate and.evaluate how cultural environments represent 
social systems designed to carry, out the basic tasks of the 
society- . . ; . , : . - 

9. Illustrate and evaluate how.g^ographlc.a^as are.affected 
by blot Ic arid, societal forces^ - . -\ > 



.10. Illustrate, compare, analyze and evaluate how people's ■ : 

social and economic relationships and behavior a^cted 
by their geo^pphic distribution.^ ^ : - - : 

11. illustrate, apply and evaluate various techmlques used to 
Influence various levels of decision «maklng. 

Thm studeot will hm able to r: 

v I. identify examples to Illustrate that all societies develop 

social institutions integrated around the major needs of the 

society, '^^r^ ■ ■ .. 

2. compare and analyze how everysocteiy has developed complex 
processes to perform the basic functions of socialisation and 

! acculturation. . 

3. describep analyze, compare, and evaluate the many different 
. types of political systems which are used In societies to 

determine public policy and regulate behavior. : - . 

4. describep analyze, compare and evaluate the many different 
types of economic and social systems, which have evolved 

^ to deal with th^ basic economic and social functions of the 
society. . " - 

5. Illustrate, analyze and evaluate how the basic substance of 
a society is rooted lii Its values. Explain and evaluate 
how basic economic, social, political, environmental deci' 
sions are Influenced by values. . . ^ 

6. Illustrate how.societies exhibit patterned social behavior, 
which can be described and explained. 

7. explain/analyze and evaluate how some of the wants and^ 
. needs of members of any society are satisfled through the 

economic, family, educational, political and religious 
systems: I v * 

8. ' explain how and why some indiylduals and groups within ' 

every society are authorized to make binding decisions. 



R 



D,R 



D 



1*D 



D,R 

D,R 
D,R 










— 1 








'r: explain 'and illustrate how persons' ahd/groupsli^ 












- ^ change in societal Institutions. - - - - - - ~ : ^ 


I 


D 


- R 

i - - _ 




lU. 


explain, compare.-analyze and evaluate how all societies^ 












develop social instttations or complex sets of values, mores. 












laws and procedures integrated around the major functions 












or needs of the society. 


J 


D - 






Il- 


Illustrate how institutions are characterised In various 












societies and explain the role of the individual In instita^ 












tions in comparative societies. - ^- ^ ^— - - 


I— 




R 




ia. 


illustrate and evaluate how jg, all sociatfei people have 












sought beUber economic; ^llffial and social opportunities. 


I - 


D 


R 
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General Obfectives for $»6cial Studies SkiUs^ 



/ ^Mnra of experiences in 'skills in ^grades 101Z 

we^^^ providing for . 

practice of these skills. . ^ * 'r\;-\.:.^ " : 

^ - - - "'.v.--"--:,- _ .1.^ \. ^ . --.-^ . ; 

- . Students deficient excel Jn social 

planned sequence of gradimted learnin|[ ^ 
activities related to the studentsV^M^iinulating 
'j^background of experience allows them to build on ; 
^t^^^Kptrieirc^ that^haye^ meaning because ihgy aire 
> able to interpret theim^^^S^ 

room activities only when , they can relate a new 

- idea, fmct ow actl\^ to something they understand. 

" A planned program for the teaching of skills ^.helps 
students make optimum transfer of skill learnings 
so that the skills become a part of their customa^ 
J- behtivior. Learning experiences should 'result' in 
many Immediate and varied applications of the 
skilL Research skills which are adequate for a 
middle school student would be considered inade^ 
• quate for a high school student; Students should 
haye. horiz ontal ^and vertical coordination at :. alL 
levels. . '-\ 



• communicating orally and in writing, 

• interpreting pictures,- charts, graphs, tables, : - 

• working with others/ 

l^e foUowlngrikifls are ^ maJor~ responsibility of 
social studies. 

• Reading social studies materials i ^ ' _ - ^ 

• Applying probl^m^solving and critical-thir 

w-skills^^QCiai4ssues^ ^ 

• Interpreting i maps and globes ^ ' 
* ' Understanding tiine and clirbnology 

• Developing value analysis skills 
■ Developing social participation skills 




Helping students develop and use skills effectively 
is one of the central puiposes of social studies 
instructtonp Without an adequate command of skills, 
it is dou6tftil that students can gain the^ Insights 
' concerning their society or develop; the habits of 
-Intelle^al and social behavior that constitute the.' 
ultimate go^ls of the social studies program. Skills 
are tools for learning both In^nd out of ' school. 
Students who develop a command of social studies 
skills during their school years and carry these 
skills Into the adult years have laid a firm basis for 
continued learning throughout their lives. | 

Some skills are a deAnite but shared responsibility 
of the social studies^ These Include 1; 



locating infomiatlbn,- — _ _ ____ 

organizing informatlpn, 

evaluating Information, 

acquiring information through reading, 

acquiring information through listening aridlob^ 
serving, . . 



"Ae following principles of'leaming and teaching 
should be emphasized as a basis; for the social 
studies skills program. 

v^The skill should be taught ftmctlonally ^ in the 

-^-r context^ of -^aitoplc^ of -^udy--rathert^ 

separate program. : . :- 

• Students should understand the meaning and^^ 
purpose of the skill and have motivation for 
developing and using the skilL ^ 

« Students should be careftiUy supervised in their' 
„first attempts to^pply the sJcilLsojthat they; will 
form correct habits from the beginning. " 

9 Students need repeated opportunities to practice 
the skill with Immediate* evaluation so that they 
know where they have succeeded or felled in 
their performance. 

• Students should have individual help through 
dfagnq^lc measures and follow-up exercises since 
not all members of any group leam at exactly the 
same rate or retain equal amounts of what they 
have learnedv^"^ ^ ~ ~ ^ ~^ 

ft Skill Instruction should be presented at increase 
. ing levels of difRcultyt moving from the simple to 
^ ihe more complex; the resulting growth In skills 
should be cumulative as students move through 
school, with each level of instruction building on 
and reinforcing what has been taught previously. 



-'^Adapt€'d from ■ - ' ' ■ . 1 . ^ , . . ^ ^ 

John, Eufiice and Dorothy M. Fram. \*Social Studlei Skills: 'A Guiae to Analysis and Grade Placement*** Skill Development In SocIqI 
Studim, Helen McCracken Carpenter* Editor, Thirty-Third Yfearbook of the National Councii for the Social Studiei 1963 Paoes 296 

= 3i0-3i2,\;v ^ ^ - ' . ■/ ' -\ ■ ------ . 

Socffl/ ScfenckSkf/te, Atlanta Board ot 1 / ? 

Sequem^fihart of Map and Globe SM^^ y . ... 

■ ■ ^ ■ '^'^.f '^' " . . ' . ^ ■ ' \ ' ' ' • ' ' . , * ■ ■ * 

Saeial studiei Siiilh Sequence, Anne Amndal ComW^ ' • 
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"ir:^Studeiits should be helped at each stage to 
^v^Jgenerallze the skills, by applying them in many 
: :i and varied situations; in this way^ meximuin 

-transfer of learing can be achieved^^ -i^v . j 
^•*The program of instruction should be f ufBcieptly 
m flaxible to allow skills to be taught as they^ 

needed by the studenU many skills, shoiddj^be 
R edeveloped concurrently^^ 




Recall is the lowest level of thinking. This thought ^-^r^^ 
process includes the recall or recognition of infor- 
mation previously encountered, such as facts, con-.: r 
cepts or generalizations. Although knowledge is"-, r.^'^ 
used in the exercise of all the hfgher thought 
processes^' questions designed to test only the stu-'*- 
dent's knowledge do not requirc^any^^^ abil- 
ity beyond the level of remembering, reccing 
recognising. ' " ; ^ ^ ^ ^ - 



Althougfi^udents^gather infohnatibn from mi 
sources ~ films, fllmstrips, tapes, radjo/ televlsii 
^ readii^ 15 the single most important i^Dim^ori 
gathering skill a student can possess.^The devei^^ 
'opment of4his skill is a^continuing process'through^ 
out the students' education. One of the most effe^ve 
W^ys to develop reading skills Is to teach reading in 
' the content areas. Teaching a social studies lessonr 
as a directed reading lesson is one way of effectively 
using social studies time to improve reading skills. 
Nonhally, the directed reading lesson consists of 
four parts. ' ^ 

"^IIT Preparation^f or'readin^^f "^"^^^''"^ T"^^^^"^^ 
providing necessary background 
presenting new vocabulary- 
establishing purposes for reading 

« Directed reading and discussion . ^ 

« Extending skills and abilities ' j ^ 

- Enrichment and follow-up Activities: —: ~ r - ~ 

Each phase of the directed reading lesson can be 
related to a social studies lesson^ making it possible 
to teach social studies content and improve reading 
skills simultaneously. A convenient' guide to the 
social studies lesson as a directed reading lesson Is 
given in A Reading Program for thm 70b: SocIqI 
Sfudies/Hrad/ng. Atlanta'. Georgia Department of 
Education, 1975. * 

Thinking ^fdllB - — 

One of the main goals ^f social studies is to help 
students develop their ability to think which In^ 
volves acquiring and processing infomnatlDn^ Stu^ 
dents who ^are^ able to use their higher thought 
prpcesses .(rather t|iah simply repeat information 
they have memoriied) should succeed, in school 
and in life. The ability to hilflU obligations as a 
citizen depends largely on how well one has learned 
to think. ^ ' . . \ / ; ^ y^ : - : 

benjamin Bloom's taxonomy identifies seven thought 
processes — recallr translationp interpretation, ap*^ 
. plication, analysis^ synthesis and evaluatibri, ; ? 



■ 1^^:^^ A M^^'^Examples^fvrememberi i ^ "_ :^ 



• Recalling infoimation^ -such as the names of the 
state Capitols. . - v 

• Identi^ing the source of vmtten materials^ such 
as a quotation. - . ^ 

Hie ne^ level of thinking is to-aMlation, or change . 
- ing information from one form into anothef. For 
example, in reading a map a -student must qhange^ 
^^the lines, colors and^mbols'on the map into vivid .: 
mental Images of boundarieSp rivers, elevation and 
number of people living in -the xlties shown on the * 
map. These mental images can be expr^sed in i 
iwords^that-provid&almost^e^sameJnformatipniasi^ 
the map does. - ^ 

Exam^ples of translation " > 

• Es^laining : in one's own words the meaning of 
som^hing read. 

• Drawing a picture to explain the ineaning df a 

: " concept such as cooperationiT ^- — - 7 - " ~~ v ^ 

Interpratation is the thought process ifsed in 
discovering relationships between two or more facts, 
concepts or generalizations. It Is the kind of think- 
ing students use when they make comparisons or 
draw concliisions*^^ ^ ^ • 



Examples of interpretation 

• Comparing ^o or more pictures fo decide whether 
they ar e simi lar or different. 1_ l 

• Discovering k cause-and^effect relationship be- 
tween two phe/^mena. 

• . Finding facts , to Wpport a generalization^ 

• Drawing ^ conclusion from statistics or , other 
inform^ion. \ - ? 

^e thought prpcess called application is the 
kind of thinking that Is done when knowledge is 
applied to life outsid4 schooh Appiicatiori requires 
the person to recpghlze similarities in the hew 
problem to problems previously encountered and to 
select the method and the information that are 
most suitable for finding a splution, . : . . , , : 
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Examples of appHcation . ~ * 

^^•'Using^a variety of social ^stlldies skills: to prepare 
a sood research paper or oral reports 

« Using social studies skills in working with others^ 

Voting on issues or candidates, either in school 
elections or in elections outside the classroom. <^ 

AsalfTsIs is the thought process a p'ei^on uses in 
determining how something is organized.: For ex- 
ampler in analyzing complicated inform ati on, a^ 
^udent must separate it into its bdsic parts to see 
how . they were put together and how Jthey are 
related to each other. Analysis is much like inter- 
pretation* but the pupil is more aware of steps that. 
\ must be followed to reach a solution to a problem.- 
. Analysis is used In all kind6 of critical thinking and 
problem-splving. ^ ^ 

Examples of analysis 

* Separating main ideas^h:om supporting facts. ^ 

« Separating statements of fact from hypotheses 
and conclusions. ■ 

Detec^lng^risuppbif^^^ 

prejudice or propaganda. ~ ^ : ' 

& Distinguishing statements that have no bearing 
on the situation, question or problem under 
consideration. 

Synthesis is the thought process a person uses 
when thinking in^aginatively or creatively. It is tJie 
process of putting ideas or materials together to 
create a meaningful pattern or structure that did . 
-not previously exist. 

Examples of synthesis < 

9 Writing something original, which might be a 
paragraph or an entire poem, story, or play. 

* Writing a report that looks at something in a new 
and' different way. 

* Planning a public opinion poll that will provide 
information on a public issue. 



Evaloatiofi of ideas^ events or material objects 
calls for a person to have ih mind standards^agaltist 
which judgments can be made. The standards may 
;have been established by someone else or one may 
have ^et up one's own, standards for judging. If a 
person uses feulty standards or misunderstands the 
nature of the^standards, the. evaluation Is likely to 
be faulty also/ For examplerif students did^ not use 
the thought processes of translation and interprita^ 
tion, they may have a false impression of the 
tandards they^re-using^ As axresult^^h&Judgmerit. 
.may be incorrect. Helping sti^dents improve their 
ability to make responsible judgments is a major 
goal of education. ' ^- 

Examples of evaluation . ^ / 

• Judging the ' accuracy^ logic and clarity of a 
' written communication. 

9 Judging the success of a class discussion. „ 

. - - ■ . .... ^ . . ... • 

• Deciding whether people are being treated equi^^ 
tably. * ^ 

• Deciding which of several conflicting sources of 
-^-infonnation is-the-most-reliablei----^^-H-™ 

Even though the skills should be taught in order 
ftom the least to the most difficult, teachers should 
not assume that some students canno^ be involved 
in developing skills at every level. Young students 
or le^ able students engage Jn thought processes 
at all levels, but they do so in terms of their own 
experiences^T Therefore^ teachers should provide 
opportunities for all students to develop thinking 
skills at all levels. " 

No skill or set of skills is learned in one experiencep 
in one year or In one division of the school system. 
Skills should be introduced and understood at the 
stu4€nts' current level of maturity, used repeatedly 
in different situations and used at subsequent levels 
of maturity Jn increasingly complex situations. 



Geiicrai iDbjectives ffof j^lcial Studies Skills 















■ 7 - ^ - t:. 








W ./Skill* ... 








* . "". .. 


■v".;V/-;-^L Cvaluti^ Date C'/.'v' ' ' 


-^vKf* ■ ^■■/"■■"" 


f ' -: '-■ ' ' :■; ' -\ ^ -.-:-\-V / 

. \ - ■ S^. = '". ' 


l^: . : ' ^'i^^ ; ■ -: : ■ ' -.7: 






. The student sheu^ ^ tg^ . 
^ Inletpret picture, ^phs and 

tablet 1 : : i: ^: 
^ make an eiOline^ ' ' . . 
^ relate ^ a^i^et te ths subjg^ 
. content.. " - ■ 


. The ctud^t should be able to; 

* categorife sourciA of Infonaaten = 
- as primary or^se^ndafy, biographical. 
- or autobiogra^ilcBL B4^^ or , 7 '■- 
non&EtiQnaL - " --'''^ 0 . ~ / 
UK ah Aitllne ^ a t^^ ^Ff ^udy. 
'r^ysefo^nets* . - : . 


The ^udeiTi^iould. be .able W ' 7^! ~ ^ - 
^^^^^^.Idesiiceordlf^ to thrti . ^ 

- ;pql!^ of ^ew; id^ogy <^ bl^ ^ ; . ■ ":_ ^ 

of dlferBtf.wrtterg or ^eakaa^: ^ : - 
« Biake a tabli df esnt^a/ : : 

- make a Gt^o^a^ry^^ - = 

cyilu^ and aaah^b > j \ 
^^^iE|g fn fs^ts^Hi to cubje^^ . 
COTlIeOt. ■ ' .- ,.■ 5^3 - -/ 








^ lelata an a^i^A to tu^^ v 
csnt^ usbig^asllatim^ ^' 




; ^ s matelals" (beoki^ atJass^' ' 

;p^l^Jals, iifwipBp«si.ot]is 
- ■ ' ::. . ■ ;mcdia) ■ V v ^'-^ \: - r 


? lo^le infermatlcm in niHh^e ■ ^- - - - 
^ - use. an appendfat.. . . - ^ 

: . e - . -. ■ - , ^ . = = 


. : l^at^ ffiid ints^^ HiltaUe - 

da^ from r^^^ne^ (m^la^, ; \ ' 
almana^ Wh^s Who', readss* 

' 3iilda,^&} I 
B locate neuR som^^s on the ^a^oe ^ 
topic frnsi dlSei^iit " = 


froBi r^^sfics (siella* S^si&les ."^ 
■- of blogra^ita)i 

^ crltisl^ salys IntsrpfetatioH of . 
^aiiie ev@tt fi****! HiBw^&if nens |^M»^|iji^ - 




C«S«qiKii^iig find aiTfinglfig in 
- EhrsflDtbgfeaJ order . 


^ Kquenee tefms whldi dsete tifne..- 
> relate ev^ts of own Ufe with - 
those of a greats span ^ tlmt - 
using same ^aJe on time |if^ 


^ sUe^ and afrange bibllo^aphis. 

arrange S0i^ of 0^eits In 

dirpi^lo^e^ ofds^- 
' ^ us time Une to s^aln so^al 
. Audl^ prograim to othss 


^ ddsmli^ the ^^u^oc of ev&^ «^d^ 

. p^sds a 0ven condudon^ 

- fermul^e gai^allzaUoiB and eonciii' 
sf^H aboitt lodal stud^ 
pfo^siK. . " 

^ anahrze^iae^fSi^ fdatioiahipfc 

-- — - " ■ " ^ i " 




^ - D. Acquiring InfbtnuitlDn ■ ■ 

ii::^:^^.L: - lM£aIng^:^s^vio3.ai^^ " 


- recall major -Ideas following a 7. 
.. l^silng a^lvi^. - . . v .^^^^^^..^^ 


= - a^iil^ Infomi^Dn about a topic ^ 
V by.lMenlng to ^more^than one^r/ 


^ acquire biformation frois a fbfsaL ^ ~ . 
eittBided te^ur^^: -:^ .^ 




atnreying 


. - tell about Something that recently 

DStST^ . . ' . \ 
- prepare a greyp or ^ass IIM of 
V qustiois to i^&answss from people at 

school or honfe.^ 


' ^ d^elop and use g{ddillns deUgned' 
to a^ In Im^rtiB] O^Svatiofl^ 
B buSd b^umetrts ^^gn^ 
to gaAh^ ^^dfic datA, ' 


. ^ ^aw aportory bdsen^a about a 
^ustlon by corxhictlng fai^ntid 

B condu^ a idsitto fasdoRi saa^le 
Hffvey and analyie the data c^talneL ' 




& Con^ni^ifig and interpreting - 


^ explain the mesage of siniple 
pictorial "or bar graphs of data. ' 


make a line or bar gra^ and . 
chart plo8lf^ so^al Mdl@ dat&^ 
ask peHinent^^^lons related to 
the data gnal^ed on charts and 

.""-gtaphs.". .r""'. ™"./."7."/rr^,-" 


plot midtfliK p^hs to be us^. _ 
In ^^^ort of a hy^th^ds^ 
* formulate l^e^ hypoU^es ba^d . 
: on ^ta P^sbH^ In graph femL- 




- F. Evaluating subjective an^ 
obJ^Etive material 


^ dlstiiigiiish between fiction 
and nonSctlon- 

■ . ' 

' - e ' 


distinguish between fi^onal and : 

nsfifictignal artids In ^ . 
. new^aperg. magisin^ etc^' : . 
^ tell «^n a ^tement Is a fa^ 

an opinion^ a value judgktent or 

an in^renc& = "C ' 


^'dl^ngulA b^ween obje^lve aitd 
subj^^ve primary ^ufge-n^eflaL 

^ ju^^ a ded^on as to .why It has . 

been ev^uated as a stateuteiii of ^ ^' 
. an Opinion* a value Judpneit 
or an In^ence. 










. ■ \ 


' ■ '7 




■ 
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^ Reeognlzing and 
^ gating prebl«n " ■ . : 


: - The student should be able to. 
' - Identify and strife pTDbtem 
rvtuted to pn^nal - 
- otpCTl^nce*. - ■ ~ . 


The student Uioutd be able to > 
identify and clearly define 
4 problenu- - ^ 


* V : - The student should be abli! tQ _ ^ 
> clefine a pTDbkm concisely far. 
use in the p«t>bIcm-«ohrIng process. 














- suggest ahematfve solutlond 
when g»ven a atoop problem* 
vnsl or Iqrpeth«isL^ -..^ . . , , 


' - state nn acceptable hypothesis ^ ' 
. - to be researched. " ' 


' ' formulate hypotheses and a 
V'- ; Sequential evaluation process. ^ 












Bfi^ sathnlng data 


' % : '.' ^ ^ .i" deride which d^a w«iJd be'. 

necss^ to fuppcst Of '. - . - 
' 'difprnv^ hypothses- ^ t -^"^ -'r^ 
^^•J^- -\ *.teiiuens a plan fsf £oUeeting 

^^^C^-':^'' dati^/ : ^h:. , ^ _ 


fef ampl^ng'the s^yei^^' 
, . Ina r^eai^plan* . 


- - Idsitify sttsta to evaluate . ^ ^ . 
the d^SR of a.pfo^ed fafv^^ga^Oii. 




? Ti' . . ■ . . 


^ ^Upppf^" B tp SCFtpt- 

, • ■ . : sf r^ect the hypothses^V . 
- ^ V based on the.^denee that -_ ■ 
' J • - - . hfip besi glv^A. ■ - 


to Bcapt or f^eel 
-. hy pcjUii^^^ . 

* Siamlne ^onfeqyef^^E of , ^ 
iJtsnalfa^i' , ' ■ V " 


- M ^f^Fut rj4jjf# tiifiMif tiirajB An ' - ■ - ^ . ^ 

: . - , . Uli hM ©f csOe^ed eidena. ' ' 
^ 4 ^X'- ^ Rate |A a 'eeitdi^on the a^eptanee : 

' leJe^UofirOf hypotfi^ss^ 
. ^ ^e sho^ ffid lolg range aitte> , - 
/ Qiieics of abeiiativ<e& ^ 


. . . - " ■ 


u FDtiiiulating and self ng ^ 
. on €oneIusiQiis 

- : ■ ■ 


. ^ ehoOie B tslijtlon to the ^ 
- pf^tsn afts" apf^ying the 
evidence' ' 

. - . , - - r , % - 


' thh^m a i^asociable ^utlon -- 
' to the prsblen afts^ applj^ng ~ 
■ the evidence. : 

- lenpilze areas fof ferths 
stu^. 


^ ^looee a reasonable «lttion to - - - 
ysleiB ^enatiiHi.: 
: ' ^ ^iao^ tiie sohi&on tf the new 

da& wans4 It . - ^ ■ " 
^ o^syi.bn^idatioMht^ betwesi 
tsro ^o^ens and ^^w^m ■ohitfans 
■ to ea^ . . . ■-. . . . 
















-I - ■ . ^ " M . .' . 









^ Suppordng. organitog 
andsofk^ wtth ^hen 



^tideit should be abfe to 
: - as^siK dlflej%i 1^' roles bi 
agra^ 
' idei^ fades to be e^mplM^ 
f pefbnn. tsks.s dh^ed^ . 
-'psradpate inaith^iM k^~^ 
following nds, 
- show r^^ect and ^hn^n 
- . for etherfti = ' " 



The ttiiient should be able to . = 
^ f^n^ g^s and t^k& ' = 

'WoriEwith ftrfl^^s ^ths leads -. 

« fe^Josps" t^l task 

6iifipteted^ I _ - _ ' 

- « paiti^pate fo a ^ir^ a^N/^ ii^dt ; 

obssvfaig ^ ruls of proo^hss- - ' 
» o fganis and s^^e a 0^up 

ai^^, 

' - ti^si Qthen whh iQf^twt aid 
felmesK 



The Miidest ^ould be abk tn 
^ id^^ gaab nd ptiorias. 
' take vMom fols in a ^&ip ssd 
^esfy dd^m tab to ^ 
^ he so^rfeted- 
^conifoEt a « 

aerate of ^f oce^ tre. ^ 
'I^a^ organs and ood^I^ ^oup 
. a^vi^. 



« idsrt^ sid aae attss^s iii^ioib 
of magging ^sflM- 



I. Oshsing and re]^rting 



- h^en and obtain Info^batlon. . . 
^ remenbs^ or rsord main ides. 

- nbteln infofmaUK horn dlfl4i eut 



^ kls^^ and asjufre Infofma^ 
tl^ hMi publte and prf^^te 



- Intendew IndMd^tb^ 
' pre^re and gh« repofts. 



'luse.masy m^tsm to obtain'j,^ 
c^isit biioranaQ« and 
opinl^H^' : 

^ ^^afai lefamaaoB bif ulteg 
appio|prlfite qy^ftfons bi 



. w. ■ . 


'■ i ■ 




^ evahiflie the rtfabCllty ^ 










infmu^Son gsffiefedi 




L Soijdtli^ and osnuniuycaflag 


^ ll^si and r^e^ views of - 


iMm obtain the %4ews 


^ ^jtsta the views of edi^k 






^hen> 


of ocbss^ . 


. > fiate ttamBtm fo^Tsd^c^eS ps^fiOM. ^ 






^ give rea^ns for potion. 




' pr«^ ^ggpoint to bt^? di^si ^ : 




if . . 


. ^ engage in dIsdAayilon 


pKS^dde rea^ns far peroral 


l^^s ofidabL . 






^ ' \Qtf^rs» ' = 


Vi^Bp^j^ \ ■ '■ 


^ orgiBiise and p«^^^ Mlvft^ \ 








^ pfse^ vtei^elnt toJiMhenL 


fef ^^ictfvela^Bn to nf^c^. 








<■ work 'teough organli^ . ' 


' . your vlewi^ . 








groitpa to mppoft a view^ 










, i ^Int^ , 
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i A. Uie the tUae m/^^ ^ 



^Bi D^vd^ fcqueidng and 



The stiidAit will b* able to -^^^ " ' 

; Mine the ctoys of the week In order. 

- nwoe Ihc month* In order. 

- use calendar to And date* of *pecUi] ~ . 
-event*. 

~ describe the rehttton between rotation of 
the earth and day and night. . \ 

- use definite time^coQcepftc ss^ »^ - 
.second. inlnu|e. yeste^lay^ i -r - 

-■ use bidi^fdts time eooo ep t a aidi s . - 
long agOi' b^biE, aft^J . 7 - , 



The sttident will be able tb;jv'' ; 

- UlcntUy *casona wtth parttcular month*. 

- describe the aystem of time zones as 

. i¥l<ited.lp.thc'|uCfitlon q£ the cffith.-- . ; , 

- descfibe the rd^oo ba g/een 
earth's rwolutloi] arpund'ttie nm and a- 
calendar year.-- . ' ; : 

''r u»e definite time co*>c«pt» as decade. 

die in^£nite.tiiiie concept* a* past 
gmffe^-mesfwhUe. ^ 



- formulate genemllzalloctt aitd 1 



The student tviU be able to ' 
-translate date* Into ceirfurie*. 



ccHiditfkHS about preh{stovic-«od 
g^&i^^^time. 
« ^j^tdfite generalizations and 
coochisions abotit time In mt^ytas 
the development of human i 



^the^ikeht^ be able ts y ' . 
^4 fel&te ieiuence and difspolo^ in 

>.develpp misisial difSM»le^^^ ^'^ 
- maker ilmpfe tiiw Uns, rested to . 



-The Mudeit stil bi able to v. 



-iHpltodsit slD be able te . . ~ 
V cb^is dale^ev^^ liT^iiMifh fflae 
fElstioftshlpa BSBBS h^^e e(sntK„ 
rdlkte die is i»«st ta'flift ; 
r - tfsdy ef^wige Bid^sttaid^ fai 



^ FelatE suse sad relatisn^i^ 
= am^ig ewf^ and d^a^ 
;~>6^se tiie tensth^tiss t^w^itwo " 

- gIveidMs. ' ^^Nt 

^ io^ls time Ibis iequBidng ^^its, ^ - 
flgw^ dlOii£u£s In ^r^ten « vaHoiis _. 
hlfisflal psio^ . \ . 

- dhgfijsi fhf OiTfitlan gy^fifi nf " ■ - 



Hqw RarcspUons Change Ovar Time 
Western Hemlsphtre 



View of Earth FrbmrSpaca 
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-Skills 



I dob* tmtmpt*tmiiom , 



9*12 



Ai ^ ttwBctrttolc* of lb« Earth — Sli** 
' - Shape, Motion " ^. , -. 



iHc ^udat should be able to ^ . -'^ 

- ^ait^ thi; rtsture of a sptie%*l v 
« cehl^re map* to the globe^ 
-d^THiiiate between niitiif&l and 
' SilfiBal iEStiBS on eaith's : 

..BOfece. -.A 

r Identic timple ^nd find w^tr - - 
foirn* = isnitineita, bUndf. " 

^ unde^and Iht sds of the eaith . _ 

and meanliig of rotadm as i^Uted 
^ to day and nlgM^ - - 

- indicate hu& the.eaith'i .. 
^^rev^trtJon around the j 
. cBuss the seasons to change. 



i'The stmJtnt *houtd be able to 

« tise circle meatw^inents in degtes, 

. mlnut^" secsnds, ~ : > v.* ; . ' : 
^ ^ stymie great ^fd^ in niUs. - - 

^ oon^HTe areas ami diiOances. 

- Ideitify Htural aid odtural . 

^botin^fies. .- , ^ ^ , .y-^ 
^^k^t^ Biap pToJectIoi%i diffBEm^ ^ 
_^^^of^o8^3 ^^Kdj^^aee on < 
Bat i»p. , ' ^ 

^ splafn the ei Int^nakm^ 
, Date' tint" " ' _ _ - - . ^ 

^ denonsbate^the^^ekdOfBhlp ^ ' ^ 
rotat]«i of the earth and time. ■\- --j 

^ splaln leasoral chans^ in tsms of 
ea^'s revolution ^nd axis tih, ^ 

'diwibe st^tte orbtt& 



Hie Audait should be abje to . 
^ use ^obe ^udJ«t ibr correct' Idea* 

- "ot^mA^ f:- 

<L iden^ mne pEil>lem* of canosmphy 
bi pii4ef!tlDg the gloha to a flat ^s&ioe ~ 
bv such methods as ci^ind^tca!*. Gonial 
aiKl ^jual^^sea pn^KltoUL/ 
^^ntiew ralMlont^rei^^i^on aml.~ 
:^P«aDeIiHiandth^&^ . - ^ ^ 
r ^ d^tae and lDuMte,flrtltirr ;v!*"r;'~ ' 



EMre^lon 



!• in^eate how cardliml direetlons 

are detennif^ by the pols^ 
«■ use di paraD^ and meridians as 

diie^on llnes^' . 

use the intermediate direetioiH^ 
< tdentlfy the e^th's four nmjor 

hemispheres^ . . 



' dsmstfate the rd^oi^Up betfireen 

meridians and time. . ... 
" ^ Compare time In wariois psts earths 

plot^ ^eat drde roid@ »i eyUndrleBl 

proje^fons- : = 
« use grid sordinats of longitude and 

latitude to I^ate plaes im a map or 



- orient any map to the mrth using given 

- detennlne true direction from study of - 
the gl^^e. ^ 

« read jlfr^tion by ae of pi^all^ and 

meridians of any map^ 
^ discHis dfre^on In.^»acE and*dfretfon 
-.on-effllh_ - _____ ■ _. 



^ Location 



^ locate pUes In relation to ^itlnents 

and bodies of water/ " 
i^use the grid systsi.to.aid In locatlna.^^ 

pla£^ on amap. 
» dsnonstate the need for refsence 

points on a glote or ndp .(North Pole, 

South Pole^ Equator) to dessl^ -. 

locations etaetly. . .. ^ 

^ identify specific iandms^ such as 

unusual cm^lliw or ^her: natural 

filature and the Ii&nnation to 
'locate placs on a map or globe. . ^ 



^ use the i^d ^^en to find ecact ^ 
loeatims. 

^ lo^e.,a^ .itK^ttie Int^nat^ial^DBte^ 

Line to Inteiprd time zons. 
^ splafn the division .of the globe imo 

SfiOde^ees. 
< fias and con^re eade and eavel 
■■ routes on air. land aid wat^^ 



* sUe^ Inferms^on about gk^sal^ 
patterns of land fc^msi dinate. natwal 

:^^^etati<^ teaf^ofta tfofc. ?l .v i- 

- lo^^e ^Ittical d|v&Ions. 

« loi^e afr ahd oeean cwerts which ■■ 
a^E^^ e^oraHon and the 
de^dopfsefit of couiuieSi . 



:D.. Symbob . . 




~- ~ relate ^otograpl^ to map ^rmbols."" 


^ d^^be lell^ Is shosm 1^ ^itoers 


^ interpiti the keyoFt^eid^~Bi^^ ' — : 






^ idsitl^ map symbols for physical 


on to[sgraphic maps. 


reading, . 






featurs^ ^ " ' " . = * 


« s^lain what the various kinds of . 


^ aiulyze historical maps, . 






^ identify map symbols for sjftural 


. i^bols (dots* colors, lines} are used 


" Interpret physical and political maps - 






: . ' feature, ctti^r boundaifs. .: . ^ 


to show (^od prt^uction^ languags^ 


- by u^ng ^fers and symbols^ - - 






^ identify use of color or shading to show 


population^ . - . - 








relief. 


^ devise map s^^tels and legei^ fer 










outline ma^ 





E. Interpretation 



^ use diSirent ma^to fli^ places of 
inters in the conununttyi c^ty. state and 
nation^ 

use inset ijiap*, 

^ compare maps pnd make inf^enc@ 

firom thenL 
- use~maps and~gIobes frequentIy~M ~ ~ 

source of information. 



us both physical and political maps to . 
. clarify sn^pts. 

^ consult variety of-maps fer information 

about an area^ . 
^ compare old &nd new maps to l^am 

about changes people have effected. 
* us~ma^ and ilo^^ Critical, ~ 

^ysical. economic, others) for 

i 1 if unuatlon^ 
^ translate information derived horn maps 

and glo^^ into line and ctrde graphs^ 



^ use Ria^ and globs to e^ain . 
^ographJcal sitings hl^orlcal and 
current events, 

' infor human a^vitia and ways of 
li£i from data fiinmd on a map or 
canfalnation of ma|^ . : 

^tran^^e^att^lea] data to map~fonn 
with legef^s. 



R Scale 



^ relate known distance to familiar . 
~ ^acs with those shown on maps*^ 
^ use scale on map to find the distance 

from one place to anotheTi, 
^ make large maps of famills' areas 

drawn to a predetermined Kale^ ^ . 



^ denonstrate how ^ale can be esprased -- * draw rnap to scales 

- indt&ereiidwBys^graphlallyJnwor^ ^ corpdaae mat^ ^ dlggeiit g^efe 

or s a rtpT^ntative fra^on^ " sEplaln i» of graduated scids that . 

^ discuss relation of scale to Kle^ion Important for polar or wSs age 

of data to ^ mapped ma^ ^ 
^ compare maps of i^nHeal areas drawn 

to dl^Erent seals, ^ 
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Suggested Stratesies f or Efff^tive Teaching 



5 In dtvlsing teachings and learning strategies, cut- 
riculum developers should refer frequently to course' 
.^objectives to make certain that methodic are cho^' 
sen which: contribute to reaching the goals. Ghar-V 
acteri^lcs of the learning task^.. the learner, tlie. 
V shtiiatlori and the^ tracher rnu^ be consid^ 

teaching f^to^eg^ selerted^ The;pipp^ com^ 

■ V binatioif ^ijhanife teaming aa well as inqtivatlon. 

7 V Students lend to be curious, interested in a rangepf : 
- V - topics* and generally able to explpre ideas in depth:. 
Teaching strategfes shbuld b^^eale^ed which en- 
hance these tendehcles/ Students should tie en- . 

■ ^couraged to eKplore n^w and old topic^^^^ to invg^i- 

gate ideas using data from many sources ahrf to 
continue to reflne skills necessary for effective 
ileni-solv|ng^ V : 



change of ignorance,^ being dominated by talk- 
ative students or developing into a session of 
short^^dent answers to teacher questions. 



Many of the books listed in the appendix proi^de 
detailjed accounte of the factprs to consider whiin 
de^^oping teaching plans/ as well as the iqethods 
themselves. Listed below are selecte^^ teachiiig 
^j^^t^gietjand ifc 

man^ situatiohs. These Ideas are listed In sunjiiiary 
form and are intended to suggest a rah^e of strafe^ 



1. .Coniflatinlty stiidi€« and surveys iuse the 
community as a iaboratory and hjilp to make 
learning relevant. These studies may take many 
formsi^uch as surveys^of sociar services, the 
community's economy, political structure, vot- 
ing records, local history^ etc. The tape re- 
corder is a useftil tool in conducting these^ 
studies. 4 ^ 



Gonitis' may be used in many way# and. for 
maiiy' purposes. A game may be a particularly 
useful way for a student to practice and review ' 
facts, de&iitioris or skills introduced in anpther 
- sett ing^ Game formats may be patterned aft er- 
TvV/ shows or simple commercial board games. 

Debate* panel disensstons iind sympo^a. 

are useftil for bringing out many sides of con^ 
troversial issues.' The student learns to defend ^ 
specific viewpoint with facts and experiences 
thb challenge of hiring oppdsing vieu^^ints 
and differient perspectives on, that issue. ^ 

Disciission can be an effective teaching tool 
If handled corrertly. It is a good feedback tech^, 
nique"" to assess what students are learning. , 
Productive discussion, allows Mudents to test 
their ideas before others and to learn the 
positions' of othersV The teacher mu^ guard 
' against this usefttl technique becoming an ex- 



uv&ehtfnse projeets are ari^ effective means 
for. learning ^ about ■ other people, regions, na^ 
":^ ttons and culture^; C^rr 

in other? parts of tht countiv/'or the world can 
v: be MaH^ by.]bining :orgMi?a^ 
vide rosters of jntfrefted schooIs^^One^^^^ the 
best known is WorldTaptes For EiAicrtion^ Box | 
45703* Dallas, 1^ ^ : ^ ^ 

. Fi0ld Mps are effe^ive'for learning kbbut a: ^ 
V cpmmunityrflrit hand; Tliey require advance ■ 
planning and administratiye cooperate Back^ 
ground lesions prior tb the trip lielp to stiraci 
ture the trip and -give students an idea about 
what tb expect and ^ observe^ ^ v; 

. Filma jerve as ah effective means of UlUstrat^ 
ing concepts or documenting a ^^^^^ 

"^:menf"^0l"s^tfdM^ 
hanced by such techniques as having students ^ ^ 
narrate a" film shown without sound, . or by - 
stopping the film for discussion purposes at 

; strategic p^ints^ : ^ ' > " 

Grpnp' work is^^ffegtlve for promoting the 

r exchanMf of ideaSjt'pett teac and: sdipial -z. 
skills^ G^up members can evaluate eaich oth^ 
er^s work, qu^tldn ideiis and contribute to a^^ 
group presentation. - - . 

Intei^ews and qnestionnaires are chaU 
lenging mi^hodi of gathering infomiation, which; : 
reinforce skills.^ Anfilyzing, categorizing and . 
synthesizing the data to be reported can pro< ^ 
vide frustrating but valuable learning experl-.' 
ence^ as the rt ifl e prbdu^tt takes' form* 7 I 



10. Oral hif tory projects, using a tape recorder 
to interview senior residents, are excellent ways 
* ^ to^ preserve local history. They also make hife^ 
' ^ toi^ cbme alive for ^udents. 
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Oral reports can be used purposefrilly to 
bring informatipji to "the clifssr to present a 
: points of viqw about an issue and to give stu- 
dents practice speaking and listening. Oral 
reports can become interesting student lec^ 
tures and mayjbe made more effective by the 
use of transpdr^ncieSp charts, pictures or other 
media. . • .'■ . 7 . , ' 
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12.-^Peer tutors can sei^e as teacher aides by 
•ii^J helping fellow classmates with new, difficult or 

■ ■^^im^ew information- This technique is based on 

^ the idea that the best way to learn something its 
to try to teach it to someone else. 

13^ - Resotirce^^speakers bring the community 
ipto the classroom. They can give an added 
personal dimension to learning and perhaps 
substitute for field trips. Every community has ; 
- experts, government officials, travelers, service 
A personnel^ Peace Corps rjitumees, missionar- 
V ties, company executives, etc^ Some communi- 
ties have compiled directories of available ^eak^ 
ers. ^ 

14. Role playins places students In a staged 
^ situation where they must defend a viewpoint 
" often different from their own by projecting 

themselves Into the role of another. AllolWng 
students to assume roles, htlps tb. bring out ■ 
their IdeaSt values and prejudices. ^It is also 
^ usgM fo r ana^^^^ t^e complexiti^^^ a gitua^ 
tion by experiencing it and then talking about 
what feelings arise afterwards.- : 

15. Simulaiion gamu are 'operating models of 
: physical or social situations. They have proven 

to be prime motivational devices. Students 
learn concepts, skills, critical thinking and 

■ - much more in this Jfematv Teachers-shp 

observe of take pmTn a simulation game 
- ^ before assigning it to students. 

16. Slide/Tape presmtatiotia hefp. to get the- 
V term paper out of the u;rltten format. Students 

present the results of research in pictorial and. 
^ " audio form with slides and. taped narration. 
The technical aspects of planning tHis type of 
presentation illustrate that how something Is ^ 
said Is often as Important as what is said. 
^ These presentations can be saved and use3 
with other classes. 

17. Somodr^ma Is a type of role playing which, 
deals with a social problem. The general set^ 
ting . of a sociodrama may be planned, but that 
is all: Thi students make up the plot as they go 
along. In this situafionp students bring past 
experiences to a new problem and use produc- 

" tive thinking to solve problems. The sociodrama 



differs from a dramatization in which* the stu-!i- 
dents walk and talk through a structured script, i 

18. Student coofcrenc€S%rovide numerous^ op*? 
^y^portunitics for students to learn in an out- of- 
classroom atmosphere through the medium of 
assemblies and conferences* Model United W_a-::: 
-tions, state legislatures, youth fomms^ J^^ma^ > 
tlonal days, etc, have built-in mottfllibhm and 
teaching opportunities. , 



Student exhibitions such as social science 
2 ' falrsp Tiistoramas, and other exhibits of student 
projects are ^cellent motivators ior both aca* 
p ^ r demlo and non-academic^^ students. Regional 
V rahibits can be arranged with neighboring 
schools. ' " ^ X 

20. Sttadsnt intern programs provide a practi- 
cal pl^ for getting students Into the Zconmiu^ 
nity to ^rform usefiil work and to learn about 
thg comgiunifyr Arf angements can be made 
with social agencies, municipal offices^ etc. for 

^^^students^to work^on^a-regular^basis_on,project§.. 
with regular staff. ^ 

21. Telelcctwes and speaksrajboiies are low 

cost ways to give students verbal contact with 
^ate and nations^ leaders and experts.Chlie 
- plan consists of an amplified telephone setup . 
through which resource people talk from their 
~ ~ Iidmes OT ^offices unth^ l^^^ 

Contact yourjelephone company for details. 



22. Tele^sion provides many excellent programs 
nationally and regionally. The increasing use of 
videotaping eliminates the scheduling problems 
which have severely limited educational televlT 
sion/ Some scbools^are investing in cameras 
and produclnft^their own programs for closed 

~ Circuit use.~ ^^^^^ ' ~ 

23. Written reports allow ^cfents to do In-depth 
research on a specific sutgect of interest to 
themi. Many importapt researolKskills such a 
-dbrating pertinent informatipni summarizing 

ideas and wraing notes* outhning and develop- 
ing a sequence of Ideas* and many other skills 
may be developed and practiced as students 
write reports. ' - 
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Approaches to Of ganizing instruclioii 



•Sp^cHic^eaching techniques are selected and used 
by teachers to; help students attain a set of compe^ 
tencies. Teachers imually employ a specific ap^ 
proach or_a jnore general way of attacking a topic 
or unft^ Listed b^low are several possible approaches 
the middle gi^de teacher might use. . 



1> Case study approach is also known as I n^ 
depth studies /or: postholing. This approach 
^ involves the study of a limited situation or a 
; ^relatlyely small class of phenomena or a mo^ 

ment in time rather than a broad survey of a Jfe*] 
' movement or era* Comparison across cases 
allows' the learner to derive useftil generaliza^ 
■ = tions* ^-^ :■ ■ ^ - 

2; ComiJarative stadies approach does not 
restrict comparisons to describing static struc< 
tures or studying issues in parallel. Events, 
ideas» etc. are compared through the use of 
. modelsj and concepts that permit the examina- 
tion of similarities and differences In ^oups of 
1 jtructuj^es and patter nsj Systematica compara^ 



tive analysis can be Incorporated into cro^^ 
cultural^ -spatial^ -chronological and interdis- 
ciplinary studies. Comparative studies, allow 
student^ to build from familiar material and 
^ knowledge and to expand to less familiar in- 
formation to Increase, understanding of bo^. 

. Dn€ij]itive^expository approach inypl ves 
. the use of a narrative or a description of events 

as they^have been recorded. This approach can 
: be particularly valuable when new information 

is to^be presented as the data upon which other 
; activities are based. ; r . * 

Oiscovery approach is also known as in^ ' 
dudive or indirect learning or inquiry. In this 
approach^ ^udents are'^ncotiraged to invest!^ 
. gate on their own to discover the concepts, 
principles|^hd generalizatiohs inherent In^the^ 
subject matter. , \: 

Two kinds of discovery may be designed. In the 
open-ended approach, the teacher has not 
previously decided exactly what knowledge or 
conclusions the students are supposed to reach 
during the lessons. The. teacher is willing to 
accept whatever Issues the students suggest so 
long as they seem to be $ eripus and the topics 
relevant, i 



In the more . directive approach^ the teacher 
knows what results are expected. Through thei 
use of teacher- que^ions, students cpmpai^ 
examples and derive^cpncluslons. 

Although the amount of direction from the 
tMchfr varies in these two kinds of discovery^ 
the student is challenged, nevertheless, to cbn- 
duct the inquiry and to become involved In 
^ assennbling the information and deriving the : 
generaiizatloi^. . r ^ 

Historical^chronolosic^^ approach is the 

most commonly used method for teaching his^ 
tory^ The events are studied in the context of 
what happened before, during and after an 
Incident. This Approach helps students gain a 
f . sense of chronology. ^ ^ " 

6 j Multimedia approaeh.' uses ,a variety of 
teaching media to present information and to 
help students learn. This approach is limited 
- only by funds for some of the expensive equips 
^^"^>-nfient 'and 'by the creativtty and flexibility of the ^- 
teacher or student planning the presentation. 
^ Media include crayons and construction papers 
^ records and song lyrics, transparencies and 
overhead projectors, cassette players and slides, 
recipes and oooking utensils, posters and bulle^ 
tin boards, video tape machines, creative dance 
- 7^ classes^ etc. ; - r^. 

7. Problem^solving approach presents a se^ 
ries of Issues or dilemmas to be investigated 
and alternallve solutions to be sought and 
considered. . The approach generally^enters 
around confuting s^uations or opposing view- ; 
^joints, such as the^ priority of personal liberty 
vs. public .welfere. Students apply problem^ 
solving skills to the. analysis of social, econom- 
ic, political and personal issues. 

S. Topical or Aematic approach centers upon^ 
a single topic or ttieme, such as revolutions, 
' organized labor, immigration j civil nghtSj etc. 
This^ typ^ of ih^depth study investigates one 
concept or topic through time or^space. The 
general theme is investigated through a collect 
tion of relevant incidents or examples. 



For the teacher of #6cial studies, measurement and' 
levaluation technique may appear to be particu- 
larly crude and Indirect in relation to the .goals th€ 
teacher is trying to accomplish. This Is due in part 
to the nature, of social studies goals and objectives.^ 
Too often these have been vague; and .ill^deftned, 
iometinnes purposefuliy so. Social studies deals 
u^ith; In part; attitudes, values and processes about 
which there is frequently controversy /and lack of 
agreement on specifics. However, most educators 
will agree on the n^ed to evaluate in some system- 
atic fashion the effectiveness of instruction and the 
needs of individual students. * ^ 

Evaluation is a process in which Infoimation is 
used to arrive at some judgement* Typically, in 
education the Information is 'obtained through a 
process of measurement in which an attempt is 



made to quanti^the presence or absence of partic- 
ular knowledg^attitudei or types of behavion The^ 
instrunfent or techniques of measurement are not 
llmtted /to those which yield quantitative results; 
many techniques are available to top the more 
qualitative^ aspects of a sopial studies; program* 
This sectioh will attempt to deal in a ve^ limited 
way with a few of the concepts in the field of 
educational measurement which the social studies 
teacher needs to consider to obtain dependable 
infprmatibmfor making informed Judgments about 
^studeiAs.'^A few suggestions concerning evaluation— 
*or the actuTal process of making the Judgment — will 
be inciu^^; but the primary focus will be on 
improving the type and quality of information about 
students whfch can be obtained^ 



The first step in planning Instruction in any subject 
or program Is formulating objectives for that course 
or program. Objectives are statements of student 
behavior thaf should take place if learning occurs. 
Such objectives are the basis of curriculum and 
teaching methods but also are the basis for educa- 
tional measurement strategies. ObJectives^^mayTbe T 
classified into specific levels and Into different do^ 
mains. The common domains of learning are re^ 
ferred to as affective cognitive and psychomotor. 
For the sake of example, the cognitive domain- will 
be primarily used in this discussion. 

Thpre are at least three main speclflc~ievels of 
objectives. The first level contains foirly abstract 
and long-term goal statements. The second level 
contains end-of-course objectives, while the third _ 
level is much more specific, providing the content 
for both instruction Mnd measurement. Objectives 
;^^pm the third level specify types of behavior stu- 
jdents should eKhlbit, describe the coriditions under 
which the behavior should occur and the criteria of 
acceptable performance. (It Is acknowledged that 
the process of developing and stating object iyes is 
tjmp-^nsumlng and difficult, but it Is essential 
nevertheless and provides the basis of Sopd evalua-- 
tionj 




A table of specifications is a usefiil tool for deriving 
curriculum objectives. A table of specifications is a 
grouping of organising of objectives accortlin^ to a 
scheme which wili: assist the teacher in looking at : 
subje^. matter (content) and behavioral skill changes 
togfthen The table may be as simple as a two-way 
tabfe or in the form of a ^ructural diagram. Besides 
presenting a convenient cla&iflcatlon scheme, build- 
ing a table of speciflcatlons helps teachers make 
decisions abotit the relative Importance of different 
topics. This cah be represented in the table In 
percentages or weights* which later can be transr 
lated Into types and numbers of measuretnent exer- 
cises or test questions. The ratings niay change, of 



*Bloom, B. S. {md)/Tw£Ohomy of Edue^tional Objeemes! Coanitiw Domain, Niw YorWi David McKSy, 1956. 
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cdursa, as. ihe teacher plans lesaqns arid builds ' 
^^estS^^lJke^the effort pFspecifyirig objectives, the 
f^tlme invested in building such a table of specifica- 
Jtions will be well spent. It will enable = a teacher to 
^build better achtevement measures and can even be ^ 
the basis for diagnosing student weaknesses. * 

^ Simplified examples of a specification table and a 
structural diagram are given in tables 1 and 2. Hie 
structural diagpam is incomplete^ but it is presented 
to show how content and skills interrelate. This can 
be made more coipplete by coding in actual^ re* 
sources such as bookSp kttSp films, etc., as well as 
test items or other assessment techniques used in 
relation to each area. After tastingp such a diagram 



areas to studentslThe^ 



^ can^Ve used to Indicate weak 
data for the specification table and the structurai i 
diagfain^are drawn from the fifth grade mntt*bh>^ 
ethnic groups included in this guide. ' r \ 

In the, unit oii sthnic 'groups ~th^ content' focuses'^ 
largely on defining ethnic groups and onderstand^^^ 
ing how. their heritage affects their perspective and J 
behavior - and on the history of selected ethnic 
groups in the U.S. Numerous procesa^ subskills are 
developed in the unit which largely fall in the 
categories of locating and acquiring infbitaatlori;, < 
deflning: and understanding conceptSp ^cts^ and 
Issuer; and generalMng^r^pplying this informa^ 
t^i to different or new siti^tlbns. 







Table 1 . 








Content 


Behavior (I^oeess Skills) 








Locatins/Acqairing 
Infomation . 


Defining Coneepts/ 
Israes/Faets " 


■-- Generalizing/ . 
Applying 






Definition 
^ : Heritage - % 
Culture 
" Perspective 


5% 


* 5% 




(25) 




Historical 
Focus 


5% 


■ . - . ># • 
5% 




<10) ■ 




Stereotyping 








(30) - 




Prejudice 
Discrimination 


5% 


10% 


15% 




- Contributions 
of Ethnic 
» Groups 












10% 


10% 


15% 


(35) 




25% 


30% 


45% 


(100%) ~ 




Tabls of Spedfieatlons for 


a Unit on Ethnic Groups in th^ U.S. 
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Table 2 



Content 


Behavior (Process Skills), 






: Loeatins, acqtiirins 
inf oraiation ~ 


^- . - - ■ ■ ■ . ■ 
~ Deflning^ eoneepfe,- 
issues, facts 


Genera^zins, 
Applying 




Define ethnic . 
heritage 
culture 
. ' perspective . 


, Data 
Retrieval 
Chart 

1 media resources i 

[^^'^ ^ 


— what it Is ^ - 

— general characteristics 

of groups 4 - ^^^^ 

— specific groups ^^^'^'"'^^^^^^ 
. (Chinese/MexicanK^'-^''^ 


Effects of culture - - 
on perceptions, 
behavior 




.Historical ^ 
focus - 


Time line of eyenri| 


— hlstorical^b^kgrou nd 

(Chipe^Wexican 
-^^^merican) 

key events/times/plkces 


Value judgments 
about historical 
rights of minorities ^ 




Stereotyping 
prejudice 
discrimination 

■ •■ .- . -\ 1-,- 


Observation-^ ) 

. ^ case 1 
j studies j ^ 


what it is 
V^recognize potential conflicts 
\ cuiTEni uiaEniiiinaEtjry 

Vpractices r . 


"Role playing 

values 
- Combating,-^ - — 










eliminating effects 




Contributions of 
^hnic groups 


Brainstorm ; 
Observation 
Media resources' 


— specific contributions — 
. , customs, food, 

architecture, literature^ 

a^, music, etc. 


Community^ personal 
examples . 





Example of structural diasram for a unit on ethnia groups in U.S^, 



Alternatives to T^sts 



The full extent of student achievement in social 
studies IS usually predicted on the basis of indirect 
and Incomplete measures, .typically paper-and- 
pencil tests. While" tests are not u^ong, in social 
studies it Js frustrating for teachers to only partially 
find whether a student has acquired certain skills 
and 'concepts or understands a particular process 
well enough to apply it. Because of this the sociaL 
studies educator is expected to be innovative in the 
m^asuremerit of actual student performan 

Prdeadture and Process Measurement 

^hougl? it Is. hot impo^ible to produce paper-and- 
pf ncil test items which. can measure student under- 
standing of a pariicular kind of knowledge, process 
or procedure, the best way to measure their skills is 
to observe them as they engage in research prpb- 
lerris/ simulations iDi' group participations; Cbnsider 
the jFdllouang examples. 



Student informa^on^gathmng skills. To assess skills 
In information gathering, the teacher can keep 
informal records Tn a notebook, noting when stu^ 
~dents are performing a^aired activity. The teacher 
may also devise a checklist of desired behavior and 
set up a schedule ' of specific times to observe 
students for the. presence or absence olthe bjehay- 
lor. A less direbt ' assessnient could be used by 
assigning students a topic to research and haying 
them describe oral|y or in writing what steps they 
follow. These descriptions are indirect measures of 
students' knowledge of resources and thoroughness 
and acc^acy ( the 1 unit in this guide entitled 
"Ethnic Groups in the United States" has several 
opportunities for students to use research skills). 

Student group participation skills. In social studies, 
group participation skills relate to both cognitive 
and affective goals. The assessment of the student 
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may occur Informally^ with the instrurtor noting 
frofn time to time when a ^udent eKhibj^ a paitici^ 
lar behavior. Or the teacher may set up a systemat^ 
iCj loosely structured problem or task In which ^ 
small groupS|pf students must work cooperatively 
or reach some consensus or decision, l^e group 
would be observed by the teacher,' ar^ outsider or^ 
even other students aqdindividuals rated on certain > 
^'nSK^B^nstiS'exhibiteffSffidenfsiri^b 

during role^playing to ascertain how they apply 
al^lls, knowledge and values. 

In both examples above teachers attempt to mea^ 
sure complex behavion Often the desired behav- 
ior is even more complex and the most impor- 
tant aspects defy measurement. (A student^s knowU ^ 
edge of community resources can be measured, hut 
the ability to get help in an actual emergency 
situation can only be inferred, for example.) How- 
ever, generally teachers will be seeking to measure 
amount of participation and effectiveness,. Stan- ■ 
dards or characteristics of these qualities must be^ 
specified so that observations of the students idM be 
systematic, reliable and fain - 

Observations of students shouljj. be made using a 
"rating procedure or check lists. These instruments 
and their limitations are described in most basic 
texts- on tests and measurements. All involve mak- 
ing decisions about which elements of a situation 
should be measuredrwhat materials are needed, 
what conditions must exist, how much time Is 
required and what instructions to. give. . 

^One other procedure is important. Teachers should 
analyze student thought processes besides those 
obtained on written examination. Class discussions 
are primary times to elicit such examples. Record^ 

' ing of discussions for later content analysis can be 
helpful and not terribly difficult once a simple^ 



content analysis scheme is devised. For example* if 
the objective for indents is interpreting data and 
generalizing new situations, ^camples of reasoning 
and generalizations on the tape can be tallied and 
rated. - ; - 

AWtades aod Interests ^ 

^^nc^l ■ studiesi teachersL often niay want to assess , 
wh^her students have acquired particular attitudes 
and have adopted inquiry as a mode of thinking or 
approach to problem-solving. T^e. acceptance or 
acquisition of various attitudes may be one of the 
most important measures of growth in social ^d- 
leS; and a number of instrumeirts is available for 
these puiposes. A teacher interested in^pn^n*^^ .. 
ing instruments of this type will find" a helpfiil 
discussion in an old but still useftil publication by 
Furst.^ . . - ■ : , ' 

The most common attitude measures^ are Likert 
and Thurstone^type instruments. Llkert Items usu- 
ally contain a statement, udth a scale of at least five 
points which enables students to show how strongly 
they agree or disagree with the statement. Tliurstone^ 
items allow the checking of statements with which 
one^grees ordisagrees. Statements are generated - 
to represent degrees of fevorableness on a subject, 
and values are assigned accordingly. 

Another attitude^ or interest measure which stu- 
dents enjoy \$ the ai^mantlc differential » a type of 
inventory in which pairs of descriptive wofds are 
used to rate characteristics of a concept or content 
area. For example, students could rate a particular 
group Activity as "dull-exciting," "bad-good," 
"boring-interesting,*' "*organized-messy," efc. Les- 
sons elsewhere in this guide on stereotyping and 
prejudice offer several opportunities to use this 
approach in measuring student attitudes. 



-Ghas€» C. L Mmosurmmentfor EducQtionQt Evatuatioru Chapter 8. Reading* Massachusetts; Addison-„Wesley. 1978. 



^Furst* E. J. Cohstructing EvQluation Imtntmsntat New York: McKay, 1958* 
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vrr: Since it is generaliy^a 

: of jtduc^qnal measii^enn : 
^1 ;tha teacher of Social ' ^tidjes will ^want to produce 
= V tests which wU not only teif student Imo^^dge 
off facts But also ithie meablbs of t^ material. A 
^est f^ farts Is relatively ea^ tp^^M but a 

t€^ Mr comprehension or meaning of concepts is 
• more difflquh to produce* Consequently^ many tests 
■ (including weU^khovms^^ are.overly 
' weigWed.w^ fadi.^audfents learn this 

and tailor their^owh study adcordlngly> Resulting in 
; ; a loss of the ve^r things mdst needed — the a^ 
: to see mea^l ng in new situations and to solve the 
\ , problems these situations present; 

, Hbwever* knowledge of facts is Important, fcn^ facts 
' are the base of more complex understanding/: The 
most common nteasurement is by means of dbjee* 
tiye test itf mi, or Sterns which can be scored with a 
minimum of subjective judgment / Tlie mbst^ cbm- 
nion objective Items are the supply type and selec- 
tion type. Regardless of item type^. howeVers there 
^'^^are^dvantag6s""iiw^ "witH^: 
_ ^ach which can only briefly be discussed. 

^ Supply Items 

In supply (olteri called short answer) items, the 
student has to supply one or two words at most, 
either to answer a question or complete a sentience. 
Pq j yQyjfpgj.f^y^gi,l^^^^ bii ai test to haye all 

of one type of these itemf together. These are f 
^ relatively easy items ^ to construct and do not en- 
courage guessing. However* they may be diffjcult to . 
score because jttudents may give partial answers or 
^ correct alternatives. These items are limited in 
. testing anything other than fabtual infomiatibn. 

Supply items can be designed "to minimise their ' 
limitations^ Statements should be written so that 
^ „_only_ one answer_ is_correct. Enough information _j 
fi^ust be given to eliminate ambiguity but not so 
. much iiiformat ion that fha item becomes too easy. 
Extraneous hints should b e avoided* such as giving 
the first letter of the correct answer. StatemGrits 
from texts should not be copied verbatim since they 
may make very poor test items out of context. 
Blanks should be near the ends of statements, and 
there should be plenty of space for answers. » 

Selectipii Itenis • ' ^ ^ 

The most common of th^e test items are true- 
false^ multiple choice and matching items. The 
true-false and matching types are widely used in 
ehementary dassrooms. The tru^^^ 
, ticular, has limitations^ in that they are particularly 
subject to guessing and usually deaF with very 



trivial facAs. Mati^ingritems cm cbi^r 
of fectuad information In a short tlme,^ but they are; 
i not easy to build and all tsnpes of material cannot be ' 
put into this formatV - :^ 7 . ;\ 

Matching and true-false items can' be improved by- 
.observing. some of the folipwing rules. J.^^ . : ^ - 

• T]fy to make true^Jse iten^s as absolutely Ibrue or 
felse as possible^by sipeci^ing conditions and by ' 
ellniinating specific determiners such as **air% 

. "nevf r'> *'onIy*V etc. ^ : : . 

• True^false items should be short and should 
contain only one central idea (tills helps to avoid 
partially true^ or p^ially false combinations). 

• For younger students and poorer readers* rriatch- ^ 
ing items should also be kept short, with lists of 
responses not exceeding five. Older students may 

_be able to handle up to 10 items in one list* - 

» Matching items should not balance perfectly* v 
The list of responses shouJd contain^^ some which 
^.^^^jnatqh^jaap^^ ^ oridounot^atch^ 

anything; With perfectly matched llsts^ students r 
pbtairi some answers merely by the process of 
elimination. - ^ • ' 

• Matching Items; must have^ very clear" instruct 
\ tions for th^ matching basls^ This may mean 

long instructions which would heed to be read 
-^ alpud to young^udents or poor readers 
■ Lists of premises and responses In matching 
Items should be: as homogenous as possible^ . 
Mixing gebgraphic names, goverhmeYit - leaders 
and natural resources in a list of preihises, for 
sample, makes the elimination process too easy. ^ ; 

Multiple-choice test Items are the most widely used 
on standardised achievement tests btrt are among, 
the most dIfRcuit for classroom teachers to con- 
struct. However^thismetl\od is adaptable to testing - * 
application of knowledge as well as recall of Infor- 
mation^" which gives it an advantage over other 
methods.. The follbwing'are a few suggestions for „_ 
constructing these test Items. . 

• Distifacters (the undesired or incorrect choices of 
answers) must be reasonably plausible; other- 
wise the item becomes too easy. 

• For primary students^ two or three options should 
be the maximum number of choices. Upper 
elementary students can easily handle four choic> 
es. The number of options may depend on how 
many plausible distracters can be generated. On 
a teacher-made test all items do not need to have 
the same number of distracters: If there is a great 
deal of variation in one test, the Items with the 
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5^ilime;:number- of choice should be grouped 
ether to help avoid confusion. 

Avoid iiiavina the right answer being obvious by^ 
. virtue of its length, Also, make sure that the 
"st€ni"_contains as niuch. of the item as possible 
V (this ttriir help keep the responses short). Re- 
V spons^ should also have paralld: gmmniatical 
construction. _ - _ — - f i 

* Avoid negatives insofer as possible^ especially; 
rtfoF elementary students arid poor readers, .This 
needlessly Jncreases the difficulty of the iteni 
(examples: which Is riot true? all of the follouing 
except etc.) - - ^ . 

uT#5tlng for Compln Achievemanf 

When m teacher wishes to test for Imowledge beyond 
facts^ that Is, to test for associated meanings* it Is " 
usehil :to introduce an element of nqvehy into 
testing. It also becomes critical for -a teacher to 
have previously Identified : objectives and built a 
table of specifications* since ' Identl^ng types of 
behavior to be^ assessed Is essential to assessing 
^ learning bcyondLfacjiiilLlUiy 

Generally the teacher constructs. a new situation in 
which previously learned farts or rules can be 
applied.. In a muItiple-chol£e te^ this cfcn be ac- 
/compllshed by presenting a passage or an exercise 
and^ asking a series of questions about it. This 
should not be merely, an exercise In reading com^ 
7 i-^ prehension and materialsfshould-be realistic .and- 
relatively commonplace.' 

^ Another good technique is to have students look for 
examples or Illustrations of concepts^ rules or 
principles In material outside their teirts. For exam- 
ple; current events may^relatedirertly or indirectly 

^to subjects covered In classes (e«g« policies on - 
refagees entering the U.S. are often in tl^e.news and 
relate directly fo fhe unit on ethnic groups). Stories 
in b ooks * televis ion or nnovies^ may also pr esen t 
opportunities for outside work and discussion. 

In social studies use of tables* graphs* iriap& and 
:pirtii.res can be useful in assessing student levels of 
comprehension, analysis and application as well as 
facts ieamed. However* materials should be kept 
cleat arid simple. Pictures, can be used to simulate a 
situation or an imaginary event to ejicit attitudes or 
process skills. Tables and graphs are widely used in 
somal studies assessment* since they help nieasure 
comprehension and alialy^is skills- (See us of data 
retrieval charts constructed by students themselves 
in the ethnic groups lessons in this guide and idsq 
jjthe mterpretation of the opinipn chart In the lexer^ 
^^cise relating to prejudice and discrimination^) 

Essay exerqises or test ^ems provide a frequently 



us€^ approach to measuring im^ore'TOmpfe aAi^ 
ment* Such exercises are dec^^ptiyely easy to con-^y^ 
struct, biit often difficult to sc<>^M:e. As with objectiveii^ 
tteitis; essay items should bear direct relationship^^ 
to the table ofspecifications de=!veloped earl ien This.;; : 
is particularly true with ess^y^ ^ items because they |^ 
must be constructed to e||ciB± specific behavior ? 
(analysis^ ; application^ eta ). ^^vidence of this be • j: 
havior Is necessary In the sco^ang mteriaTasJwe^ 



once decisions - are 
tent to be measured 
r teacher must com- ' 
bo often this is not 
scoring of studpnt 



In constructing essay item^f 
made as to behavior and conl 
and questions determined*' th^ 
pose . the correct resppnsc.- Ti 
done* and the residt is haph^^ 
responses base ^^ n inconslrfe^ait criteria; 

Breadth of coverage is difflamit to obtain uith 
. eisay^Q^e ttems^ since onfy ^ few such it^ms can 
ufually be giv^n vat on© tign^s. Goncentrating on 
items which allow for jhort^er responses (a few 
sentences^ a pM'agraph) helps ^ but will not alleviate 
the problem/ Giving students ^options or choices is 
not really a solution either* ^^ince it means that 
g reat care rnust jbe ^gkeft to i pr^o duce choices which ^ 
are of equal difficidj^. 

One decision wKich unll affier^Til the administratipn 
time and scoring time for mmBmmj items is how much . 
factual knowledge must^be displayed in the^^ final 
response. Mu^ the student d^^flne all terms used 
and provide much suppoitJn^^ detail? A related 
deelsion-«neerns therMioiJiMrt^^^of- freedom ^ in - re-^ 
sponse a student has* The tegic^3ier must make clear 
Mn the directions If only one: poiamt of view is intended 
or if only certain areas should ^^toe covered. The be§t 
Items require a student to h^v^^ prior knowledge of 
key co1™cepts and at the saui^s time to use higher 
level thought processes* 



Consider this example fronn' 
Minorities, 



the unit on fthnic 



Explain In-writing ther^^Howing state- 
ment* Members of vari0U=s ethnic groups 
in tKe U.S*, are alike irt^^^^iome ways but 
very different in others, 1^^ your r^ponse 
list several simifaxltlef ^^and differences 
and write a short description (one or Wo 
paragraphs) of the impp^rf of at least one 
similarity and one diff^r^snce on Ameri- 
can life. 



In this item the teacher ha 
answer should big relatively ih* 
similarities and differences mw 
efitec^s of a{ le^ one of 
Thus* the response require^ 
tual knowledge* but In additi^iu^ 
to relate the consequences oi b 
level process. 



specified that the 
* should list both 
1 should explain the 
fa on American life, 
background^ of fac- 
requires the student 
he focts — a higher 
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r-f^ In additidn to gen 

.1- ' t^achejfs shpuid anal|^<^ stiidant tests to see u?hether 
V • ttems yieid the deslrad Infomiat ion and whether t he . 
ttsts discriminata M 
■^^^ Teachfirs can use ^responses, of students to revise 
f "' an d build: new items^pr future tests. For exampl e, 
-~"v common Incoirect responses on a - short^answer ^ 
Item could becoine distracters If the question in put 
4.=^^intDJ:^multrpie-chq later. Analyzing stu^ • 

dent test perfofffilfitctf^may^leadjd revision in tab les 
of specifications and even in course o^lctivesr-^..__ 

Methods of item .analysis are discussed in most 
^ ^ tests and measurements texts. The easiest to com^ 
pute and one of the most meaningful is item difficult 
ty,^^omputed in terms of the percentage of students _ 
who answer an item conrectly. Teachers may also 



^warit; tp look at how weU^an item discrtnita 
between high and low achievers. Most certalnl 
they ortU want to exaniine the^ of r^^pons^^ 

a^dents makf f Hou^^many- MiiWer ^incorrectl^^ 
Which incorrgrt response do 1310ft sele)^ for ^tmy 
given iteni? Are incorrecf Herns clustered in ce^a^n 
content ^areis? :Response panems may : r^ve^pl ? 
weakiiesiei in tHe test» of course, but they can als^MD 
reveal Wiaknesses in Jpstruct^ ^ 

Analyzing tests Is tediour anel time^cohsumins^ 
--FotnaaHichniqueite^<fe limited Iri their usefulfies^^ 
espaclaUlylth^s^dyLitert However, the inforni^^S^ 
tion qbtained is rich In implications, and aoniv ^ 
short-cuts p. available. SeeV fi^r eKample, a publK-^ 
cation by Dieflerich.^ . ! 



Using Evaluatioti in Instruetion 



The reader may have felt that the foregoing discussion 
^ of- measurement .applied^largely^to- evaluating st^^^^ 
dent learning following instruction (summatlva evaJ^ 
uatlon). However, the same general principles of 
measurement apply to the area of formative evalu- 
-ation, or that evaluation which occurs at several 
points within the learning process. In both types of 
evaluation, but especially in formative evaluation, a 
, diagnosis of .the assessment should , be _ used to. 
guid^ the studenl^s learning process; 

Diagnosis of difficulties, of course, Implies more 
than simply identifying areas of weakness Probay 
ble causes of weaknesses also need tojbe found, and 
teachers should learn as much as they can about 
thfeir students. In particular they should be lnter> 
ested in knowing how students iearn» what is 
motivating to them, what prpblems they have, and 
how are they performing in areas other than social 
studies. Formative: evaluation implies that teaq^ 

' ers know something of the learning process itselfi 
particularly In relation to their subject matter. In 
social studies, concept formatipo and critical think- 
ing skills are crucial. Teachers must have a grasp 
of the sequence of the learning task as well as the 

. need to specify obje^rves in some systematic fash'^ 
ton (see co^c^pts lining by developmental level, 
elsewhere^ in this guide). ^ 

Formative evaluation can be carried out In such a 
way that materials and strategies are speciflcally 
keyed to sections of a test or other assessment 



procedure. The structural diagraift presented ea^* 
^lieran this iictlon not only cain be^k^ sp^citt^^ 
test Items but to instrurtibnSr^ihaterffl 
When studints are evaluated ^hey can easily b^m 
refgrrgd to appropriate materi^s for remedial irfc^ 
struction if this type of keying hiasbeen dorie. Thb 
type of diagnQsis-feedback-instructlon cycle is thm 
basis of individualizing InsMctioh. ' 

As was pblnted out earlier fn the discussldii 
improving tsst Instruments, am analysis/ of tes 
itenis and claii performance is m uieftil class diag- 
nostic technique. A simple computation of th^e 
percent qfiludents achieving dertaln items or task^ 
can quicklyreueal gaps in aehlevement for smaKJ 
groups of itudents or^for a clas^. If these. gapa ara 
cpnsistentli; appearing froin yeair to year^ teachers 
in a school or district should analyze their cUrriciL^-^ 
lum end mmmend changes thiat will better imeeA^ 
^ the needs of the studentsV ; r—-—^ - - ^ 

The clasi aiiilysis chart presentid below la ar-a 
example ofsiich a diagnostic tooL Since the orlgi — 
nal table of specifications deOt* with the ethnic 
grdtJps unit and called for appro^mately 35 percenK 
of items tc im\ with historical fa^s and definitions^ 
30 percent with stereotypingf (anel its effects) and 3S 
percent wltficoritribution of ethrmic groups* a test off 
20 items wai constructed. Analysis of class peifor^ - 
mance (see Table 3) revealed th^t a small group bf 
students gxperienced difflculty ^wlth some of th& 
mor^ factual items* but a large group faileci t^ 



^M-^edgrich* P. B. SHORT-CUT STATISTICS FOR TEACHEft^MADE TESTS. (3rd ed)Princ%ton. N J.: EducatiqKal Testing Sen^c^, 197^. 

\ ■ : ' . - , ■ ■43' ' ■: . : ; '. ■ 
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achieve many of the Items dealing with icplnbu-^ 
tions of ethnic groups. If the teacher f»a^ astruc- 
tural diagram^ a further breakdown PasjUe to 
determine if the difficulties are with d^iilons, 
gensraiizations, Interpretetions^ €tc. Fron\ ilie class 
analysis chart there vseeilis to9^ . a ^^tdlor the 
class in general to fuarther revle^the (t^n^liiitloi^ 
of ethnic groups and for the teacher t&fTi@l(Uome 
Instructional chaiiges in thii area. SQi«*% ilidents 
mil need further work Jn the other af^^^swelL 



Meanln^lMl ■ Jiistructtonal decisions in social studies 
(or any o<h»ner content area) require th6 evaluation 
of learnttiS.^*^ If the quality of student learning is to 
improve, ^vw/aluation Is essential* for it is the means 
of detennlniaing quality/ Learning must be observed 
as it is ^^sking : place In ^ order to make needed 
changes t^iristructlon for Iridividual students^lf the 
feedback^e^eaching^leamlng cycle is altered as stu^ 
dent ti#ec|^ ^ are determined^ then both the immedl? 
ate and th^se ultimate quality of. learning will I 
prove. 



Table 3 



Exaniple of a elass analysis char^ 



STUDENT 



Safllse. 



Slwrry 



Miles C. 



Ksren O. 



Carolfi F. 



CfiftsO. 



AHanH, 



id. J. 



Tommy it 



tTERio^nrpiNQ 



10 



17 



i 

r 
1 

i 

s 

i 

' 1 




ISIS 



DiRNmoNS, HtironicAL 



11 



12 



IS 



- 16 



19 



Aririi« % correct ^ 
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VvGurri^um d ni^y r^^ngc from a class- 
room lesson pfen t^Wng t» ^stem wide social 

s thidiea^proarain**^ for plan- 

t ning ar A ^ baiicelty^^t^e laffie^ This . rnay involve 
designing a new Uiift ipl eonct prt lessons and act! vi- 

s- for -an ^xirfftiist ^jO^jKf; dgy^Ivoping a neiy course 
offetirig whielv ftlflll^^ slati or l*«ical requirementer 
planning tfie for a new: 

schooU or jrevisiiiajotfie portion eKtant sodil 

< Mtii^^eB curricujutti. "JM fD}lo**^ing steps y can be 
applied for each tttgsi sltuatt'iB^ns: . • . ; 

. * Assesi the nmmfy ^tp sfud^r^ts and their imme- 
diate environm^rit^ What sh«ould be doM and- 
: what ahem Aiv^5 tespurc^es are available to 

V acconiplishit? ; ' w: ; 

> ^^eclde on a pl^n ^^\of^ arad assign responsi- 




bilities. Hoiv will the plan ' be implemented; and 
who can contribute what resources toward that 
end? ^.^.^■.-^^^-^.^-.ri^--.^^^'^... ^ 

• Design and. implenient* a ctinrfculuni packa^^ 
thai will address the needs of the students, fiilfiil 
requlfementSp improve the teaching environment 
and provide for t^n^going evaluation and revision. 

1 Pois)thf package provide what was needed- and 
liVanted? How can that be determined? „ - , 

• Gompile u] record t of what was accomplished, . 
.'Hbw can the developed curri<:ulum be continu- 

ouily ^updatedp improved and revised without 
having to start from scratch evei^ five or 10 

- years? . ; ' . 

Ih^ folibddng procedure Is suggested for continued 
progress with development and reorganization. 



Cturiciilniii 



Development 



I'^rdTd^emlnl^^^ their 
::;capabil!ties, deficiende^ ati«3 interests. .^Compile a 
^ Ilst jjf goals of the tdoimt^nity/ trends ini sociaf ' 
^udies education and objectives forthe curricul^m^| 
Reyiew the existing prograir^ objectively and realis- 
/ti^^fcAChecklisi }or Emltxating a Social Studies 
:lFird0iwn is ind^ . 

Major emphasis of the socia^^udias curriculum is 
on th^ concepts, g€nira|izat3ons and methodology 
of th€^ social sdence diiciplEnes. Some .of the cur^ 
^rent trends include the folloraidng. ^ , _ - . . 

* An emphasis on eftabllshi^ag a conceptual frame- 
work for total sociil stu^Jies program and for 
- each, year's work in iOciaE ^ studies* ;; : . ^ ^ - - 

« Conscious planning for de^«7elopfnent of concepts 
and skills throughout the ^entira^^program. ■ 



• Breaking away ^from the traditiond^doniiiianc&^^^ 
of history, civics and geography in^he curricu- 
lum to bring in pertinent ipaterials from other " 

;'o£$tfjdaI sciences^'. ^Z^-^^S^Z^ ''M^^'^'^C^^'t^:z'::^^^^z^ 
9 . An emphasis oti experimentation a^ usingj^n^^-^'fe 
: terdiscjplinary approaches to create an inte^ated : iii 
program. ^ - -I - ' . ' / '\ 

• rExperimentation with new patterns of grade ^ 

placetn^nt of content, 

, « An' emphasis on the research methods of the 
social sciences. 

• A conscious effort to help students develop a . 

, global frame of reference through their social -V 
studies work- " \ ^ / - . 

»: Multimedia approaches in the ^eiectton and Tisa-^~ 
- of learning mateiaals: ' . 



Consideration of Alt^^matives 



Review stjited goals and objev^lves or decide on ths'; 
extent^ b t rg^jo n^ The: foll^^inng^^ltern affites jr e/ 
.suggested:^ ^ . ^ " ^ : . 

Keep the same sequence ^^^f courses but updat^ 

those considered weai^ irr^elavant or Outdated. 

e Shift courses 4rbund to ac^aieve better .continuity 
or eliminate repetition \ : ? ■ 

• Eliminate courses, add rv^wv pnes or restructure d 
- existing oneSi - ^ - ^ - : - . 

« Institute a complete revisi^^ II. 

Regardless of the extent of cinsxiculum development 
or revision, many questions ^Uiould be explored by^"^ 
local curriculum planners en^9 teachers^ The follow-: 
ing questions address some thp issues of making 
changes. — ^ — ' — k — 

• -Can a comprehensive^cui^3ul^tive and coherent 



of grades K-S be 



program for tha entire rai^ge 
planned? ^ ^ 

• How can all the social sclsnce disciplines in the 
overall social studies prog^^m be used? 

it How can the curriculum ^fce |Or^ani^ed around 
concepts, generalizations &^ meintep^^^ ^ 

• What emphasis should t>« placlrfTOn^^alues, 
attitudes, skills, knowledge and social participa^ 
tipn? * 

m To what extent should cSlfferent instructional 
strategies that assist studa^^t learning and appli- 
cation be identified? 



• What role -can resources , play in cuicriculum 
ghang es ?^ - . " -_ . J\^_^lJ^ . ~ 

• ^ How can the findings of recent research on 

cognitive learning anif^he affective dbhaaih b# - 
: used? \ - - " ~ 

■ How can individual differences of pupils and 

~ "teachers be provided for? ^- r^" - :?r r^: r~ 

• How is student progress ass Ased In the areas of 
knowledge, skills, values, attitudes and partici- 
pation? 

Gather the relevant resource from the community, 
the staff and students, textbook companies and 
reference materials. Consider the following points. 

• All social studies teachers should be kept in- : 
formed a nd ha ve opportunities to participate at - 

^ each: step, si nc% this will give them a vested 
interest In the end product and help assure their - 
cooperation. ^ ■ * - - . 

• Use outside consultants in social studies educa^ . 
tion If this is practical. ^ ' -r, ^ - ' 

« Arrange vi^s to other districts which have 
worked on program developihent or revision 
to learn ^helr experiences firsthand. ^ 

•' Staff competencies in curriculum development 
and revision may be upgraded' through work- 
shops^ seminars or professional organtzatiohs. 
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^iCuirfculuni devgiopment involves many ttagesr Sysf 
; . tematiq atid continuous planning Is essential for 
eEfectlya implenientatibn of Instruction. The follow^ 
ing stages ar# offered to Instructional planners for 

^cphslderatloiL. ^. - ^ - 

^ Stoge /^ Before icpnsid^ what will l?e taught*; it 
fe/necissaj^ 

^ai:e the :^dehtsi^d iwhat; is; their environm^? 
:^KtioW 

infdirinatipii about leaning and tdacShing effiiCtive- 
neis^aj^ Vfmpi^ to : tfaye. Thp*. 

-r ioclibif^C gftrterjri^^ 

:anU available resburcfs have Implications for inr 
stniction. The cunlctilum developer or Instru^onal 
planner s^uld consider these focto^ when Identic 
^ng goals and objectives for students. 

Stag0 IL Under the framework of broad commu^ 
nity goal§ and general curricular objectiveSp an^^ 
other question should be asked. Which curricular 
approach or comblnatioo of approaches will be 
foliowed? .TTie uni ts of instruction should be based 
OA the selected apprpaches. Unit tit jes are %^s 
g^ed sunder- these approaches on the chart of 
cnrHctdum approaehes oh pages 49-51. G^n^ 
eral concept and process objectives^ should bc se- 
. Iccted which .are appropriate Jor ihe particular . 
units of study being developed. These rnay be 
chosen from the chart of eoneept obJecHyes on 
pages 19-24p and the chart of sUll objecxivea .on 

Stege ///. The generar objecti^^ be more 

v^jpeciAcaily defined and stated as performance bb- 
Jectiyes. Performance objectives specify in ^ more 
concrete and ..observable terms exactly what the: 



student will be able to do following instruction, A 
. forther ^ep is to state the: indicators which will 
identify the tasks to be pei^mned by the students to 
show that the objictlves have been accomp 



^ Stage /l^r^W^at^ma^l 

gles are avallable^o the tea^^r^ the 
cbmmuhity . and the. stiident ^hlch could be used In 
: unit lessbns? To match instructlbii to the particular 
skili - levels/ ^ needs^^arid inf crcrts, student abilities 
should be assessed and dla^hos^i v : ; o - , ^ 

Once their abilities have been ^etermlhed^ devel^ 
bpmentally appro 

the claisrbpna can be Implemented. A variety of 
procedures (grouping/ team^teaching, independent 
studyg etc*) ■ should be used.^ Teaching methods 
should-be varied to meet the needs of the students. 
Teaching strategies and approaches are described 
on pages 33^35. ■ . ; . ; . ^ . 

Stage V- Formative and summative methods of 
evaluation should be an integral part of the unit. 
^Particular measures of evaiuation::should- clearly ^ 
relate to unit and perfomiance objertives- Feedf 
back'tb and from students r\)wn aid in instrubtiohar 
planning arid curnculum revision^ A detailed dis- ' 
cussion of Evaluation can be^found on pages 37<'43;. : 

The sample instructignal units beginning on page 
^ 65 have been deyeloped_^sing the framework of 
general obje^iveSp curricumr approaches and teach- ^ 
ing strategies suggested In this guide;--'Hiey; are 
Included to illustrate how the components In this 
guide can be combined^o formulate histructional 
planSv 
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;^R«vt8ion and Improveiiient- 



f^CuiTicuIumrcvisionfnvoIvesrtranslating' cognitive^ 
i^xt^^.w-^^^i:^and affective objectives into desired student behav^k^v-^ 
Uioriand organizing this into a curriculum pattern. 
-^-A-precise: statement of objectives relating daily 
p : actiintles to^ikpected behavior will permit evafua- 
^r^; ticm;of ihe^supcss ot^ program, i^v; 

^^:l^^e^followilig^ihay be ransidered for^onitructing 
m organizational framework. £~ - ' 

• A cornmlttek should be establish^ heade by a , 
coordinating or planning committee with repre- 
sentatives fipm the administration and instruc-:^;. 
tional staff. jThis group wi^^ direct the vrevfsipn> = 
process andi^ its members might; serve as chaif- ; 

V men of subcommittees charged with specific 
^ Qssignmentsj toward implementing the total revlf ' :;- 
sion effort, j . ^- ^ ' V 

• The work of subcommittees should be copied ' 




~^nd dikributed-^S^'review"^ th®^ 
-.coordinating c6mmittee.^ - ~ „"1;_U ^ : - - -^^-.i^^^. 

• The entire staff should be involved in pcriodic^hi. 
meetings for reaction t and evahiatiqri: of ithesepv 
progress reports. ^ =_ '.T'J" T . - 

•4Ai the working groups identify areas in which w 
-^^ad^cc is needed, consultants from colleges ohv= 
the Georgia Department of Education should be 
'used. - . - ' - 

• Experimental units can be developed in suiiiiher - ! 
workshops, for; pilot testing and revision* ^rThet : 
objectives, content and le^pning experiences of . 
each unit should support overall program objec^ : ^ 

' tives. . . - , r* - 

■ There^ should be continuous evaluation starting - 
with the teachers who are using ^the developed 
materials^ This should leaH to further revision - 
and hiture evaluation. 7^ 
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^^^M^^^lta^teroi^OTt^t^Ji^ all oitht social sciences. More 

-?;.ai5fk^he:.chUd~JA;blcomf^rM global examples are introduced throughout the 

;oiizen witniti soci^ and the world community.^ * ^ grade level than are found jn the teditiohal pat- 
^%^ThV^knowIedsetand?a^ which students ac-^^^-^tem. In a behavioral approacHfdkin are^generally 

- ^uire abpjrt~theniselv|^~and others are formed Jn '%'^3rawn from the behavioral ^ of anthropolo-^ 

these years of grow;thrAt the middle school level ^ -gy, sociology and psychology/ ^, - - . 
m^there is a continuing emphasis on the growth of the 



'^Id ^s anjlndrndud^ studies a^ajor : 

portion of ' study is devoted to the development of 

fJmowledge.-and^atttades of students to p 
different cultures who may hold different values. 

'Hiree patterns or -general curricular approaches 
;:-can be identified udth typical topics for each grade 
level. A^. pattern is a genial approach to tKe 
'selection of content from^the knowledge^^f social 
Indies. A traditional ' approach to social studies 
would draw heavily from geography and hfitory. 
and. would contain concept! of an expanding- 
etivirbnment theme. The inte^i&ciplinQry approach . 



mWhile the suggested unit titles in the three ap^ 
proaches to curricular content may appear to be 
ye^similar^ actual instruction will differ because of 
different content emphasis. The list of suggested 
topics on they follo3Ji;in9 page is Intended to be 
UIustTative» not comprehensive. Curriculum com- 
^ mitteesi may use a range of criteria to decide which 
■i basic ap^roach^or cx^mbinatjon of approaches to - 
take. Perhaps certain /data will be stressed at cer- : 
tain grade levels because of the interests of students 
at those ages. There is, of course, no^ right ap- 
proach for all schools or for all students^ 



Three Approaehes to Social Studies Coateot 



Traditlattal 



; . A_ ti^dttlonal^ pattern: dra^s^v. 
heavily on t lie concepts ^nd " 
generalizations of history and ' 
cultural geography. ^ «- 



/Intsrdiscipiina^ : : 

; j%n} j nt erd iselpl limiy ^paj^ ^ d raws_: 
heavily on the conc^pfs and^gen* . 
eralizatlons of all the social science 
disciplines^^ 



fflhe^havjQrarpattero!draws::v;:^ 
heavily on the concepts and gen- 
eralisations of the behaviora] > 
sciences, " ' 



Kindergarten . ^ 
" -rFeopIe^and homes ^- -~ ' " 
-..- Families - .^ . 

- WorfifMnd play ' s-' 
^^Wfioaml? ^ / 

• Holidays 
. « Children around the world 

• 1 



Snssested Topics ^ 

Kindergarten 
^- Learning aboutlnyself - 

- ITie home^snd family 

- Our school 

' Families In other lands 



"Ssss^ted Topics 

• Kindergaiten^ . - ^ 
^ - Learning about pcopTi^^^ ^ ~~ " 
L * People and their needs 

- People are similar and different 
..T How I keami the senses - 

* Feelings and emotions ^ 
' Foods we eat and u^ere they 
come from 

- Things I can do and can't do 
^ Leiiming about the world: ' 
^people, places, sessions, animals 



Level 1 " 
' - Children and fomllies 
^ Families around the world ^ 

- Community helpers 

' « Wants and needs ^ . - ' 

- Living by rules 

; ^ Transportation and communi- 
cation ■ 
« Earth tbd^home of people 
• Our country 



Level 1 r— 

- Who am I? 

- Children and families 
' The family at wbrk 

^ Families around the world 

« Com niuntty workers 

^ Why do we have rules? - 
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^Level^l ' . ■ 

' -^roup^LWhat are they?.LbeIong _^ 

to groups; How do groups work? 
^ Family groups: What is a family? 

How are jfamllie^ around the 

world sitnilar? Different? : 
^ School groups: Why have ^ 

schools? How are ^hools 
. around the world similar? 

Di^rent? 
- Wprk groups: Oobs people do; 

wliy and how people work to^ 

gether v 
^ Interdependencer people L depend 

on; people who depend on me, 
^ The things people value 
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O'^r^'v^"' -^"CfijdfE 'i^'vr""}:^"'"/ "'"L^^'^-^r-v--^ 



i^^^J^JCX^^^}^^ Community needsi]^:^:rj:^;^ 
- ..-World of Work ------ - 

'r ' '^^.^ *-~*> Communttlcs change r^-- '^': 
r , - People physical needs - » 



^1 What is a' n^hboiliDbd? > S\ = 
^^vPebple shop the neighboriiood 
^ rting abou^ommunitles'^-^ 
i^WKat Is the v/orld of warii? 
' "^^ (sonimunity workers) - --1 
^ - Communtties change ^-^a-^.-^^^^ 
: ' GoveiTiing the £oniii]Untt|r i^:^"^; 
, ' Man's values~(ait7 music. uiTtt^ 

ing) _ - - . -: {f 

- Communication Jindl^anspor^: 
tation ' - 



r- Communi^tabnjBnd tmispOi^j 

tation ' Vj^^^ '~ " 3 

^ How people iff communities 

''divicie up work 
>: Interdei>«ndence/£xchang^: S^' J 
I Markets (what pedpie ne^ and 
how they get " ' - ' = 
^ What is Earth? - - 

- People express their values 



Level 3 

- How a city meets its needs . 

- Cities change 

- People who built our cities 

- Governing the cities - 

- People live on the earth 

^ The world is our neighborhood 



Levels 

' What isj a city? 

- Problems of the cities , 

- Coniparative study of our 
community and other . x 
communities 

^ How are communities governed? 

- Communication and - _ . 
transportation . * ' ; - 

< People'i Vidues (artj music 
writing) 

^ Mn earth of many different places 

- (geographic patterns) 
-'Using and coniervlng natural 

resources - ' 



Levels 

- The World: different naLural 
resources^ climatic and weather 
patterns. 

- Wants and needs of individuals 
and eommuniti^ - ^ 

- How people and conserve ^ 
i natural resource 

How people adapt to their ' 
environments . 
^ How people govern them^lv^ 

- The Importance of Valu^ 



. Level 4 

- people live in regiohs 
Geographical regions; p 

- People and their resources ^ 
^ A communi^ of people and 
: nations ' ' 

Manulactutlng regions . 
^ Mineral regloris 



^= A world of different i^idns; : t : > ^ 1 
^ How do^people adapt to their 

environment/; 
<^.My role In the changing envlrpn- 

ment. = - ; V" \ ' . ^ V V 

ilEf^ls^Geofgia ^ , ;. ^ 

» Georgia today ' ; ^ . ^ ; 7 ^ 
<J|Kpioring Our Community 



Leyel .4 ;:"' - , ' ,' . ■ - ; ■ ' ■. '. . 

^ Iristitutfons .developed to m^ 
the changlns needs of dtf- 
Smnt tlm^ (historic^ and , I 
contemporary case studio of 
selected societies.) r " ■:}. V 

- Economic institiitioni help . 
. " people deal with scared^ = ' 

^.Political sykems emerge In all 
socleti^ t ' 

^ S&^'^^ change oyer tlnSe 4j 

L L^^l jj^pry and ^^verriment? 

* ^^^^ff P^^4 present :; 

^ V3u^ of society 



Level 5 

-TTie-Unlted States 
^ Jttglons of U^f J 

- Our Canadian ntlghbors 
. Our changing nation 

- Living in a democracy 



Level 5 

^ United States Geography 
» Our country's beginning 

- Our nation has^grbwlng paihs^^" 
^ A natlpri rich In culture^. _ 

- Investigating, indurtrlallsm. and ; 
urbanism ' - : 

^ How Dur government^ works . 

^.Government and a changing 
^r^nayon^__ J ' . , V 

f AmeHcan values V 7" ^^...^^^ 
^ Our people express themselves 

^ The United States and the world 

- Contributions of ethnic groups to . 
our country - 

-The South * 

^Hie Northeast ; - 

.The West • Oq 

- nie W^twffl'd Movement ; 



Level 5 

^ Native American cuhur 

then and today 
^ The^arly hlMdi^ of o^r cou^ 
^ How our government works and 
", why it works that way 

(democratic values) - ; 
- A nation rich in cuhures 
^ How people express themfeelvesi 

American art forms > 
^ Technology/commuhicdtlpr^ 

transportatlon/urbanism/inveri* , 

tions 

^ Hie United States and Canada 



SO. 
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Ltv«g 

li^PeopIeHof the Ancient WoridUA^j^ 

:£;BcpIoring the Old World 

^ Regions of the world 

• EaMem Heoiisphcre 

- Medieval and modem societies 



mm 

^-The Meaning of culture . 

- Ancient civilization 

- McdIevaJ civilization 

- The Agriculural Revolution 

- The Urban and Industrial Be- ' 
volution 

- The Humaniz^^ Revolution 

- Investigating values of other 
cultures , : 

- Contributions from other cultures 
* Economics and use of resources 
^ People and their politfcal systems 
^ What afe our concerns of the 

world today - : 



- The meaning of culture — then 
and now, there and her6 (focus 
on selected areas 'of ihe world - 

: r Ancient and medleyal rays of 

- Revolutions: agricultural, in- 
dustrial, urban, humanizing 

- Investigating values and contri- 
butions of other cultures and 
our own. T " 

- People and their government 
' Economics and the use of 

resources 



Level? 

- Sodal sdentlsts at work - A 

- People change the Earth . 
^ A look at Latin America 

> The ways of people in Africa 
^ Iiive^lgatlng technology - 

- Develop social studio skjUs - 
-'^ - ■ • ' 



-/Environmental studies, who am I?' 
^- Cself-awarenWp personalty, de^;. 

velopment); ^ \. ~ . 
^ Personal -economics /_ ■ . ~ 

- Investigating values . ' . ^ ' 
^The Individual and the law 

^ IntroduMon ofthe social sciences 

- Outlook for tamorrow ^ 



Level 7 ' 

- The memlng of Culturer^Then 
and No Wi Thererand Here ; =^ : 

- (Focus on selected cultuiS ^ 
areas of the World) v ' U . 

> Introduct^n to the' Social " 

Science (tools and concepts) 
: ^ Who Am I? (Self Awareness* 

Personality peyelopment) 
" Environmental^ Studio ' / - ^ 
< ^onomlc Decision. Making ! 



- The history of Georgia 

- The geography of Georgia 

^ 6tate and local government . 
^ Modem Georgia V 
^ Georgia in a changing society 
^ Technological advancements-^ 
in Georgia 

- Agri-business in deorgia : 
^ Urban development 



Level 8 

- The cultural environment of 
Georgia , " . 

-The social environment of 
Georgia. 

- Urbanization and industrials^ 
^^^tlon of Georgia - ^ - -j:^^ 

- Our geographic environment 

- Our historical environment 

- Our state and local government, 
as a s|^em ^_ ' T . 

- The Interrelationships of federal* 
state and local government 



Level 8 • ^ ^ . ^ , 

- Hie cultural and social en» " ^ 
^^^onments of Georgia L 

: The filstorical and geographic 
ehvlrbnments of Georgia ^ 
» Our state and local systems of . 
^govemment (Including the court , 
system) ' 

- Interrelationships of feder^,. 
state and local governments « - 

> Present-day Georgia " 
Modern social problems in 
Georgia/ 

Economic developinent In 
Georgia 



- Develop and attend social studies skUIs in every approach at every grade level. 

- Develop career awareness in even' approach, 

« Develop economic decision^making and political declsion;'maklng In every approach. 



Sample Activities » K*4 



iThe^ctiyrttcs^-this sectioHTcan be used m 
tciassroom and serve as a springboard- for ideas. . 
:^ THf^ elGinentary teacher should be a masterjatK^ 
> adapting and adopting suggested activities and 
T^teachi ng strategies to fit the needs of individual 
students. The following activities ara written as 
- recipes for the teacher to embellish other -creative 
Ingredients. They are keyed generally to the chart 
r of ^-Sugge^ed Topics for Development" for grade 
levels kindergarten through four {see page 49-50). 
The^e samples have also been matched to' several - 
of the general con^pt objectives and gener^^ill' v 
objectives (see pagesr 19-31). Teachers" are also 
encouraged to design their own activities, to refer 
to teachers' guides included in textbook series and 



to use the^bookj^ listed in'^e/biWiography in" thiss 

guide,"**. ' . ' ~ ^ _ 

These activities fire designed to be used as ideas by ^ 
committees who arc developing curriculum for K'4 
levels. They can serve as ideas for those systems 
which choose to develop-a single guide ior social ~ 
= studies or for those systems which are developing a - 
guide using an integrated approach based on ther 
Georgia Department of Education model; Persono/^ t 
mng Education for the Children of Georgiar K'4 
Guide. • ' 

^Ths objeetlves are keyed, to the General Concept Objectives 
(letter and numbery D 5) and Skills (Roman numeral and letter, 
II A). " 



" .Objectives D 7, 9, 10 



IV Q A. B 



Accumulate game boxes of puzzles of regionS; ; 
:r>i:;^;of the world, (Perhaps the high school shop 
=>*?vv^ teacher is looking for a jig saw project.) Trace 
a geographic region^ opto ¥ thin plywood or 
heavy cardboard and cut-out the impdrtant 
subdivisions of that region* fot example, coun- 
\ yr tii£s of South- Anifnca^^^ and continents 
r ? \ of the worlds' statdc^df • the U.S, or ^ climatic 
^ -i^zohes^.^ G lu€ the original map -onto the ^ coni^ 
pl^ed pu^le' and cut-out the sections with a 
razot bl^e. Each puzzle may also be printed 
V : .with the appropriate data ^and details. 



2. Laval KindosartaA 

Objectives C 3 I D; UI B 



of the areas^the itndeirts named or save ti hs m 'l 
pretest to be used later to measure their in- 1' 

Objectives A 1 : I A/C " ' " ' 

Have children bring family jiijot OS from home^r^ 
including photos of their parents as children, 
Compare yourself to older members of the -, 
hmlly. Point out differences In appearances 
: which accompany age^vtf availabte^haye chiK i 
dren bring old photos of the parents as young^ • 



Laval K^l 

Objec^ves B 1 



II A, E; I A; III C 



Play the role of a radio or television news 
reporter. With microphone In hand, ask the 
children for their nam^es, their parents' names» 
their ^addressest their phone numberSp their 
age^ and the names of adults they know at 
school. The interview could be expanded by 
asking their opinions od topics discussed in 
class. " ^ 



3. ' Laval Kindargartan 

Objectives D 2, 7 I A; IV A 

Studying the seasons can ^ be fecilltated by 

using pictures of people dressed, in dlff^ent 
' clothing. Many magazines feature seasonal 

sports. Mail-ordeiricatalogs change styles for 
. the seasofis. Many magazines also carry adveW 

tisements highlighting seasons or holidays. If 
V the children know their colors, it would be 

Interesting to see which colors they match with 

which seasons and why. * 

4. Laval Kindarsaitaii 

, Objectives D 9 IV III A. B 

The expanding horizons jconcept can bt Intro- 
—-duce'd by asking the children,- -Where 'Sm I?'^- 
: Start, ttdth a .dot- on the chalkboard and sayt 
"This is Joe at his desk.'* Continue to draw 
concentric circles (or squares) on the board as 
the ^student answers expand beyond the desk to 
the room, floor or wing, school* grounds, street, 
, neighborhood, town or post office^ county* state, 
region, nation, continent, hemispheres, earth, 
solar system, galaxy, universe. Record the re^ 
3onses> ask them to name those places and 
ill in the names In the corresponding concen- 
tric circles. Transfer the Information onto a 
poster. Display the poster ne}d to a^ual maps 



Display pl^ures of people of different phi^slcal 
characteristics, age^ nationality, > dress, race, 
occupation^ recreation and sports interest, etc ' 
to introduce the concept of cultural, diversity^ 
Use the following questions to stimulate dis^ 
cusslon. . . ^ 

Why can't we all be alike? How are we really 
different? 

What are some differences between /members 
"^~^r tfjeclaii?^"'^"^""""^ 
= What are some similarities among members of 
the class? ^ : : 

What does It mean to say, ^'M/e are all mem^ 
bers of the human race,*' or **We are all 
citizens of one world and inhabitants of the 
same earth"? ^ ^ \ 

7. Laval K-4 

Objectives C ll^D 11; £5.6, 7, II B, Drill A, 

Dealing with scarcl^ . (limited resources and 
' unlimited want^ Is a basic economic problem. 
.Resource allocation Involves a dIfRcult decision^ 
making process. .. . 

. Have a table large enough to seat 11 students. 

Announce a special drawing assignment. Put^ 
Ty ^out five^ets of five colored penclls-and call five 
stude t^s tt> the table. Begin to make the as^ 
.slgnmeiit, then changing your mind add two 
.more students to help out. Ask the first five to 
share. Record what happens or assign secret 
observers in the class to watch what happens. 

Add another two students and record again 
what happens. As they are working on the 
special assignment, give a reason for adding 
two more students to the table. Again a§k the 
students to share and retord what happens. 

pepending upon the group Interacttons, give 
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thehi some time to work on or finish the- 
: special drawing assignment. Debrief the stu« 
fSentsr Find out how thCfabte^grotip felt as the^ 
'^^^^^ to share more end more of their;^ 

:vsL, r r^ources (pencils)J:AsktheT^s^ the class or. 
the observers to e^lain what they thought 
. happened. \ 

8. Level 1^ 

Objecth/es B 1. 8, 13 I A, D; III B. C 

- Although the family is the basi&unit in society,^ 
sizes and patterns of family composition ^ry. 
Have students draw pictures of their femUles 
and ask some of them to tell about individual 
members. Discuss how families can change 
V through birth, marriage^ divorce^ death/ Gol- 
lect and display pictures of femily groups around 

' the world. Cotqpare and contrast them with 
the experiences of^those in the class. ^ ^ 

9-^ Level 1 

Objectives B 5 II A, B, D 

Using the following Hit of people, ask the 
students to tell what each person does for other 
people that they could not do for themsslves^ 

rhail deliverer 
police ofRcer 
newspaper deliverer 
grocery store manager 
teacher . 
mother 

baseball player _ , , ^ . : ^ v_L;^ V._ ^ . 
actress ' ' ~ 

barber : ~^ 

lawyer 

Ask the students to think of three people upon 
whom they depend, and then describe the 
changes which would occur in their lives if 
these people wer^ not present. Ask the stu^ 
dents to name some services they now perfonn 
for others or ones they want to provide In the^, 
faturer — — - . , — ^ _ -.^ 



10^ Level 1 

Objertives D 10 



IV A, F 



Introducing the concept of a globe as a mbdel 
of the earth, teach students to distinguish 
between the two-dimensional circle emd the 
three-dimensional sphere. Show the students a 
variety of spheres (balls, oranges, marbles, a 
primary globe showing land and water in dif^ 
ferent colors). Ask th^m for a quality of a 
sphere (roundness). Show them a variety of 
basically twoKiimensidnal drcles (drcle of paperi 



.'\ paper plate, coins, picture of a globe)* Ask:, 
ji^ them for qualities of these circles (round, flat)l 

-The globe is a^sphere, and a picture ofa globe - 
is flat. The globe is the most accurate itiap of 
^the earth, but a flat map cm shoi^^ br aJl of '] 
the earth' s surface. Ask studentsfor their ideas 
about why we have flat maps. The globe is a 
model of the earth. A model is a representation , 
of a real obJecti vHavel students i^brainstonni: 
examples of models (cars, doUst toy animals) 
ahd list or Hraw some of the models tH^y ■ 
suggest on the board. Use a picture of eaith_ 
from space to reinforce concepts of globe, map, 
model. ^ _ ' 



IIL Ldvel 1-4 

Objectives G 2| 3; E 10 



II B, D; III A, C 



With the whole class or in: small groups ask 
' students to think about and then discuss one or 
two classroom rules (or school or home) that 
th^ would like to see abolished. Record their 
V answers. Choose one they mentioned most 
often. Listen to their reasons. ; 

Ask why they want to do away with that rule. 

^^""^ "Aslrwhy it%?as"made"m^he^ii^ 

the consequences of doing away with it and 
alternative solutBbns to any new problems. How 
do they show they do not ileed the rule? How 
do they > prove they ran do without it? What ^ 
rights must be respected? What responsibili^ 
ties .mu^ be taken on? Why do people need 
rr:. :ruI^?: Why Js 'order In "groups Important? r: : . " 

12- Level 2 , * - 

Objectives D 10 1 A, IV F 

The concept of scale is' important when work- 
ing with maps, fik RilUscale picture of a student 
is life-size. Display a series of progressively 
smaller, pictures of the same person to show 
different scales.' The same principle can be 
shown by using a series of maps of the U.S. of 
varying si^es. These maps show the same area 
but they are not on^the same scale. Discuss the - 
reasons for having maps of different sizes. 

13. Level 2 

Objective^ B 20; 2Ii C 11 II A. D, E; III A 

Discrimination and ^ereotyplng can take many 
forms other than racial or religious. Divide the 
c(ass in two groups by sex, hair color, color of 
eyes, those who say they would eal spinach, 
etc. Cite .a "research study" which reports 
evidence that one group tries harder In school * 
than the other. List a number of ''findings'' to 
support a decision to withdraw privileges from 
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one groups :Mak€^hat group: w 
all day* and giv^thetn more difii^m longer 
assignments. '~ , - - ~ , ' - 

The next day announce a mix-up' of the re- 
search reports, that the results of the study 
'were actually reversed, <A t5;pcd report ivith 
T^atistics/ etc. might help convince the skep- 
tic^.) Go through the same tactics as day one 
or as group interactions suggests 

At the end of the second day or at the begin- 
nings of the third day^ debrief ^the^riudentii 
discm^ the problems of discrimination, and 
allow them plenty of time Ao express their 
experiences, feelings and suggestions for solv- 
ing such a problem. (See the flimp Eye off tile 
Stom.) 



14. L^el2 

Objectives E 4, 5, 9, 10 I A, C, F; II A, D 

Have the students study how people define 
i:^^conmiunityJn^aa.€coaQmic^sense_.^& 

concept of bartering. Do a historical ^dy of 
business centers by having students ask older 
. femily members how and where they bought 
things they needed (house furnishings, food; 
clothing, transportation, etc*) and compare that 
data with the organization of business centers 

.today In cities, towns, along major j^qads,^hop-: 

ping centers and modem enclosed malls^^^Proj- 
ect what the business. center of the future will 
include. What item of currency or method of^ 
exchange will be added to the list of trading 
goods for goods, money, cheeks and credit 
cards? - 




IS. Laval 2 

Objectives B 4, 14; E 1, 4 111 C; IV D 

Although children- s ideas about communities- 
may not be complrtely accurate, teachers can 
help them define community. Ask for their 
deflnltlons or elements of a community. Tape, 
record or list their answers on the chalkboard. 
Use a series of transparency overlays to deter- 
mine which of the elements (people) Is most 
important/ Show an outline map on the first 
transparency with natural physical features 
(water, .mountains^; etc.) and ask if it is a 
comrritinlty yet? Add an overlay with man- 
made or cultural features (buildings, roads, 
etc.) and ask if it Is a community yet? Add 
[ figures of people on the next overlap anci ask If 
it is a community yet? 



16. L»el2-3 

Objectives D 



IV A. C, D, F 



Imporiant in the development of map and. 
globe skills are the concepts of scale, le^nd, 
symbols and comparative .distances and jt^es. 
Explain that a full-scale poster of a ^dent 
would be the same as his actual size. Ask ^em 
about the size one^half and one-fourth scale 
posters. TTie students can probably name ex- 
amples of till-scale^dolls," ^ffed animals ^nd~ 
smaller scale toy cars^ trains and photographs. 
Ask them what size a ftill-scale map of the 
classroom would be. Point' out that scale of a 
map of the room ^ would have to be much 
smaller for them to be able to use Itr at least 
the size of their notebook paper. Suppose they 
are flying in a helicopter over the school, and 
the roof were taken off the classroom. What 
would a map of the classroom look like? Have 
them draw a map on their pSper, ^ 

Perhaps some students would like to work on a 
three-dimensional map of the classroom^ the 
school grounds, a neighborhood or a larger 
town. Using poster board on a. work table^ 
stTf^s cpuld be marked in with crayons, large 
buildings and houses could be represented with 
decorated milk cartons or cardboard boxjes 
and cars, trucks and pepple represented by 
toys and dolls. As the class ^udies units on the 
grocery store, farms, etc., the teacher could 
provide opportunities for them to study and 
make maps using pictures as symbols for ob-. 
Jerts.. 



=:> Objectives C 3. 4 I A, D; 11 fi, C E; III B, C 

:I^v~;HWf^ the behavior of adults in 

-a puTnic^rac€,^sucIras library rrestauranfT 



^- -~ .church, store, bus or concession' rtand- Ask- 
^^--them to. describe some observations and- re-- 
~ enact^ a few situations in class. Have them 
^ report examples of behavior which show that 
: ^ the aduhs arevobsening certain social regula^. 
tions. Analyze the social norms reported by the 
^dents and determine the basic valines which 
the. nonns reflect . - ^ ^ ^ 

Objectives A 4; E 12 ID, E; II A, B, C, D 

,Have students interview parents and neighbors 
^ - to And out why people live in that community. " 
Help them plan the que^lonnalrep list possible 
- reasons such as- schools, stores, climate. 

transportattonp work, fronds,"" etc., and admin^ 
V tster the questionnaire tSone or more aduhs at 
r home. ^Tabulate results pn a chart. 

Help students practice the skills of comparingi 
inferring, and generalizing. Discuss questions 
. such as the following. * ' 

i^^^iHQm^manyi;people^wereuintOT4eu?ed?.^(cl^^ 
total) 

^ Which reason was given most often? 
fc. . Which reason was given least often? 

What were the most unusual answers? 

rfow does the actual response list compare 

with the class list of possible responses?. 

19- Level 2.47 . ~ ' 
Objectives C IO ID, F; III B, C 

Have students each choose three influential, 
powerblp successftil, or famous people from 
any time penod or from anywhere in the world 
(or restrict the categories to fit a special lesson 
objective) that they would like to invite over for 
- dinner and an evening of conversation. 

11^ 1 Who would they_be? •_ _i _ 

Why does each guest impress you? 
What would you like to learn from them? 

This could lead into case studies of leadership 
qualities; biographical study of an era^ an 
industn^, a country, etc.; learning how to ask 
quality dbestions; checking information from a 
variety of sources; a values clarification of 
what students consider important; study of the 
influence of media on personal opinions; career 
opportunities, etc. ^ : 

20. Lavel 2^4 

Objective A 1, 7; B 5, 15; E 7, 11 . 
I A; II C, E; III A, B, C 



21. 



22 



j\n investigation oj a culture: should include^ 
ways we act toQethen things we make and tise^' 
ways we cam a living^ religions, languages and ' 
-ways we see beauty^ — ^»=_^=-^^^., — 

Assign a small group of student to each cate^ - 
gory. Ask them what they would put into a time 
capsule. Observe the group process and list the ' 
group'sT answers. Determine if they came to a - ^ 
-group, consensus or why they had disagree^ 1. 
ment. Discuss generallzations about the Amer^ 
lean culture represented in the time capsule; Is ; 
ther^^an average American,, an American cul^ 
ture or a multifoc^ed, pluralistic American so^ 
defy? Gan they agree on a definition of cul^ 
ture? 

Level 3 ' . 

Objectives D 9 IV A, B, C 

Earth is a planet in space. From space the 
earth looks like a big blue marble with white 
streaks. No lines; show up that have been 
drawn on maps to represent states, nations and 
the equator. Oceans and continents can be 
distinguished from each other, and the North 
and South Poles can be located. Mapmakers 
have had to devise a system for locating any 
^lace^n raftK^ "^=~^"^"""'"r 

Using a ping pong ball or similar sphere have 
one student make a mark on it. Then have 
another student tn^ to describe where the mark 
is located on the ping pong ball. This is difficult 
to do without s6me basis for orientation. Even 
. with several marks.on^the balUt loc^ons-ara ::- 
only relative to each other. 4Jse a primary 
globe to show how the grid system of longi^ . 
tudes and latitudes are used to locate places 
south of the North Pole, north of the South 
Pole, north and south of the Equator and the 
Tropics of Capricorn and Cancer, east and 
west of the Prime Meridian and the Interna- ^ 
tional Dateline. - - 

. Level 3 . ■. . _ _ 

Objectives D 10 I C- II A; III A 

The concept of growth can be related to 
population changes over time. It can also be 
interrelated to concepts such as Industrial ex^ 
pansion, demand for government services and 
natural resourc^i demand for schools," etc. 
Mark off an area with masking tape on the 
classroom floor which rf presents a county or 
state. A number of students Is assigned to 
represent the population of the area at various ^ 
census periods and is asked to stand within 
the marked off area. Record comments con- 
cerning the Increased crowding for ftirther 
discussion. 
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Objertlves D 1^ 5. U I A; IV Ci D/E 

Use^Jargelwall map^of.the worid.to Jocate^ 
wwhere the products we use are made or grown, ^ 
rs>Much of the food we eat comes from different . 
' regions of the country or from other countxieg^ 
j Place a sheet of plastic over^he wall map. Ask 
: students^ to bring inulabels or to make labels 
--representing things we use. Attach these labels 
to the plastic with rubber cement Tat ^their 
correct^ location on; the mapnMake a lifct-of^ 
products and places. ' : ~ ^ v i ■ ~ : ^ ■ P^:^ 

cart from Detroit, Japan ^ 
cameras from Japan ^ V > ^ ^ 

clothing from Taiwan 
canned beef -from Argentina 
coffee from Brazil 
oranges from Florida - 
cranberries from New England, 
chickens from Georgia^ ^ ; ^ 
tobacco from North Carolina 
diamonds from South Africa ^ ' 

oil from Alaska^ Middle East 
toys from Hong Kong 



24. Lcv^ a 

Objicfiv^ D 2r7^ I A7B; II ATBrCf IV ArCrE- 



/ .Inoncy as a mediunTof «^ange. As^thcmjo 
^fe ' predict what will takethcplai^of money as we 
^ 3^vi.lmpw it. hiTbroduce die conceI^^ of supply and 
"demand'ahd'^earcity of resourcesr^^ 



Use pirtures of houses made of different mate- 
rials and from various natural environments 
such as log cabln^ glass dome^ IgloOji teepee^ 
mud and thatch hut^ mobile home, wood house 
on stihs, jftone-sided house, two^story brick 

house* house with enclosed ^.carpor^^ house 

with overhanging roof, shuttered windows, etc. 
What building material^ were used to- make 
each house? Why do houses in different parts 
of the world look different? Where would each 
of these houses be found? v 

25. Level 3-4 

Oblectlves B 5, 8. 9. 11. 21 nA, E;niA,B, C 

Have each ^udent write on a piece of paper in 
— "bbld letters (or draw^a picture of the^item) the - 
/ . name of an item he or she would like to 
exchange. Remind them that only items will be 
exchanged, no money is involved, iiave Ach 
^ student turn tell the. rest of the class the 
\ name of the item- Then have the students try to ^ 
find someone in the room with anitem of equal 
value who is willing to exchange. Everyone 
must try to exchange items at least once. Call 
time according to how the activity progresses 
\ and check to see if items exchanged were of 
. similar value, if each student is satisfied with 
the trade^ if anyone Jiad difficulty trading at 
higher or lower values* Review the difficulties 
- of the barter system^ and the importance of 



Objectives B 2 II C, D; Iff A. B 

Each student lists five things he or she could 
not exist without for a week* The teacher 4 
makes/a composite class list on - the - chrfk^ 
board or on Imtcher papen The class ranks 
^heir needs from^ most to least vital or vAe-^^ 
teacher asks the class to group the items into 
■ !- - categories and-to^give each category a ^ name. ■ 

sodo - i 

hamburgmn ^ - food' 

^ fc^ crm^m i - ^ - / 

mlecMcity 

house shmlter 
bed . ^ 

my dog 

mother : : - ioi;e 

fiiends 

^ y Repeat ^he_iex ercise ^ s|^n g 

* imagine themselves members of ^ any other 
- culture which they, have studied^ Hiey should 
try to list what they think children of th€ other r 
culture would list. Compare the items and 
categories or rankings with those listed for the 
students. v.. - 

Objectives D 7 I A; IV C, D, E 

Prepare a bulletin board which helps students 
associate pictures with places. Encircle a map 
of the state, nation or world with a*t?ariety of 
scenes, ^ese pictures may be snapshots, post 
cards, or cut frohi an old travel atlas' or a 
discarded tejrtbook. One circle of pictures could 
feature tourist- spots, another the physical 
landscape or ^ a contrast b^ween-man-made — 
and natural environments. The pictures could ^ 
be labeled and connected to tneir respective 
locations by yam or string. Later the strings 
^nd labels could be removed to see what the 
^students have learned. The pictures could have 
numbers corresponding to^an answer key placed 
on the other end of the bulletin board. A good 
project would be for the student to prepare a 
similar display iot younger students by making 

; a map of the school or community and by 

i taking their own pictures. 



Objectives A 4 I A, jy;^ y^r/.:'\ 'f^^ 

This a^lvlU^ is related to the activity on growth 
iv-^ number 22: Guide students in developing a 
^rrr^ "chart of the data they represented in the nwked 
-off itt^ea of the floor. The chart could include a 
^ ^^ Me^ M^iof^^ d^e and population columnip 
a dolumn of census years and a column for 
i <: . corTesponding populatlon figur€s*_The figures:, 
; - . -r CQuld be expressed in such a wa|r that the-" 
' i ~ students in the^ square represent thousands 
> or millions- of people. For example, if 10 stu- 
dents represented the population of 10^000 In 
1910* then the chart would show a 10 corres- 
ponding to the 1910 census column. Example 
of similar chaj^s found In newpapers and mag- 
^ .amines can be used to reinforce learning about 
: charts. TTiey could compare and contrast vari- 
ous types of charts and their information^ ^ 

29. Level 4 . 

: Objectives D 10; A 4. 5 I A, E 

This activity is also related to the activity on' 
growth, number 22. Guide students in con- 
structing a graph of the data whicK they repre- 
sented when they were standing In the marked 
^-^-w-offsquarerThe graph would InBlude-a hori^ 



~ tal line With' the census years marked ^ff- at;^;: 
regular intervals fand a vertical line withj;.^^; 
population tigures marked at- equtil intervals,-r:^ 
" Instruct students to give the graph "an .appro--H^^ 
priate-thlet to plot jthe,jeeiisus_data onto the .}-;- 
- graph and to^ project trends for several d^Ji^ 
V c^des/ Graphs from 'newspapers and i magaf ; 
Eines could^be used to reinforce the in&mfation.r,:; 
~ - g^ guide in ahalyEing/ahdteval^ - 

^ uating the manner in- which the/ data, wak 
presented. : ./ - / - 

lctoi 4 ' ' - :> " 7 ' r --^^ ' V ' 

^ X Obfectives B 6, 13, 20; C 10 I D; 111 A, B, C 

Assign students in pairs to be sighted leaders ^ 
and blind followers. The sighted student takes 

. on the responsibility to le^d a l^ndfolded foK , 
lower uound some designated area such as . 
' the schoot yard^ l^e students are asked to telU 
draw or wrfte how they felt and what they 
learned. The rdes are then reversed with the 
same^ or differ&t_ partner. The reactions may . 
vary If the designated rotrte were varied. The . 
concf pts of leader, follower, trust; handicap, 
sounds, senses, textures^ shade and. sunlight 
temperatures, contour of the land and many 

iL^li^-Sff ?.£S'4?^^!^J®P^^ off class discussion.: 
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A Rationale for the Middle Grades' 



In Tecent years the middle school concept in educa- 
tion has ' rapidly achieved acceptance across the - 
country. This acceptance stems from renewed in- 
?terest In students during the period of gradual.^ 
transition^ from childhood to adolescence^ \yhich 
usually occurs between :the^ ages of lO- and 14,^^ 

The-- period j of change to early adolescence pro- 
duces a generally common set of social and emo* 
tlonal reactions which are different from those ^ 
early elementary or high school years. During this 
time when students are trying to determine tfieir 
Identity^. a> secure place in which to learn is "a 
necessity. Emerging adolescents need schooling 
which brings them to a b^er understanding of 
themselves and their potential, makes school and 
life challenging and exciting, assists in hirther 
developing content, skills and attitudes, and stimu- 
lates the desire for continued learning. ^ 

Schools for the middle grades^ therefore, should be 
institutions which frilfill the following. purposes. 

• Build on the need and interests of young people ^ 
from 10 to 14 year§ old, so thaA the student, not 

'just the program, Is Irnportant and opportunities^ 
to succeed are insured for all students. 

• Provide for personal development and self^actu- 
alization. ^ > 



• Provide^for gemgral education, with emphasis on 
. development of a ' sense of inquiry, curiosity, 
^^"critical thinking and: commitment to learning. 

• Make" Ig^mlng ' more : meaningful : by stress^g 
interrelationships of content^through interdisci- 
plinary team teaching and block scheduling. 

• Plaqe emphasis on continued development of 
^ :frindamehtal learning skills^. 

Include active student participation as a major 
• portion jof the program. - 

■ . Maintain Saslc respect for individual differences; 

provider for personalization of instruttion; and 
V help students assume increasing respotviibilifp 
- for their own learning and behavior. 

• Provide opportunities for exploration and foe a 
wide vatiety of intelleGtual, social, aesthetic and 
physical experiences. , 

^ Indude communi^ relations as an iiritegrar part 
of the school progra.m. 

• Emphasize the guidance role of the teacher, with 
provision for the student to have continuity of 
contact with one-advisor through the middle 
gmde years. . - . r 




ich of thg following is taktn directly from "Thelvfiddle Grades in Geprgiai A Position Paper/* Division of Currfculum Strvices* Georgia 
jpartmcnt of Education, Atlanta. Georgia, 1979* ^ *^ , • 



Most educators lagree' that the prime reason for . 

rmiddle grade organization is based on the nature of 

^the^ pupils ^ leryes.v Middle grade /studentSr 10 
through 14, are emergiiigadplescents bsr deflnltion. 

' A 4idde disparity: of phy^lc^al divelopitient cliarac- 
terizes this age group. Other characteristics are: 
wide range of intellectual; emotidnal and socjal 

: differences. Changes in .. society r are Teflepted^v In 
changes in the emerging adolescents today> They : 

:iite«physically more mature than thtlr counterparts; 
of forrner years. They are talier« healthier and have i 
greate^mobin^. THey grow in spurtSf and there are 
marked differericei between the sexes, glrls^^ner-^- 
ally maturing much faster than boys. These erratic - 
growth patterns: result in awkwardhess, sporadic 

/ energy* fitigue arid restlessness. ^ 

Hormonal changes often result in the inability of 
^udents td react to situations with poise. Moodi^ 

ness and Introspe^ion often changes quickly to 
'gaie^^nH spoHaniiS^^Sm ^ 

hood actions ahdt^adUlt betiav€ors are quite cdm^ 

riion and can try the patience of most adufts who 

work with this age group. ^ 



Emerging adolescents are increasingly concerned 
: ullth acceptance and recoghition from the peer 
group rather than from adults. They seek %o be . 
Independent and mature^ but they ^ill need sec^jit^ ^ 
arid affertioh* They, want to^ do thin*^; for^theht 
selves but sometimes :;fpU to follow through .0n 
responsibilities, - . : \ ^ _ . ^ :; - 

PH^ical^ social and emotional factors have marked 
^^^uench on learning' during the ye^rs 10 io 14v 
M^dle grade students may be willing learners if; 
'they see it; as^ b4ing usehil and relevant to thieif 
interest. - - / 

These^ctors — swiftly changi^ip emotional^ social 
and personal growth ^ — are often confosing ; to 
middle grade < youngsters and cause them to be 
constantly redefining thek^selves. Middii grade years 
are ttius critical in the development of self^concept, 
an Important contributor to personal and academic 
^■success.l_=-^-^-^il,^^ -i^'^'^^.-i^^L,^^ li-^jJ^^," 



Thm CQmnttunity and 
the Middle Grades 



Communities must provide for the needs of each 
: age segment of its j^opulation. Because of its import 
tance th@ transition from childhood to adolescence 
should receive special emphasis. ^ ^ 

As urban and technical societies developed, a num- 
ber of factors changed the community into which 
you^g people grow from childhood to adolescence.T 

« Mechanizatibn lias reduced tl^e need for hard 
work or- for human hands in production. ^ 

More education { is~ needed to enter increasipg 
numbers of occupations. , " ' ; 

* More and more occupations are service oriented^ 

• The age of final rf^Pice of life occupation j has 
risen frqm 19 to 2S. ^ 

Society sees little qeed for the early adolescent to 
work or even to p^Mcfpate in community activi- ^ 
.;- /ties^ ■= ■ ■ - ^ " I '^-^ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Our civilization recognizes t^ role of schools in the 
transition from chilcihood into adulthood. The trend 
has been for a longer initiation with schools having 
to assume more training and being the originator of 
more functions, Q^en to the dismay of some young 
people. Students, are. staying in school longer be- 



cause the schools have unB^rtaken more s^ecial^ 
ized ftinctioris, such as educating all students re^ 
gardless of intellectuar of physical capacities or 
preparing students increasingly ta enter technical 
schools^ Furthermore,, in the general subject area, 
certain content ha^ been re^evaluated and steadily 
placed downward into the e 

ing. ... - . - , ■ ^ 

In the twentieth centUry, as the ^sdhools sought to 
become more efficient and^more of an. eftective 
public institutioh, the high schools grew larger and- 
more specialised and separidted farther from .the 
elementaty schools in purpose. The functions of the 
high sci\ool changed to broaden general education 
and prevocational and vocational direc^ons. Lairger 
schools were constructed to provide more? special^ 
Ized and advanced courses and &ciliti^7 First 
choice of these courses was given to the oldex' 
students. The younger students often were excluded 
from taking even introductory first year course in 
the advanced and specialized courses. There are 
still few orientation courses in these subject areas 
in higli schools^ " ; y = = 

The move to larger schools was necessary to have 
enough students to, justify specialized courses and 



fecilities, Howevcr^his action lirnited the younger 
itudents in oppoffunities for leadership roles, as/ 
there, were older students to fill all class and school 
le^idershfp situations. In addition the l^rge high; ] 
schools did ^not off^r opportuniti^ for - younger^ 
^students to develop socially in supervised artivities; 
only adolescent or youth ac^tivities were offered in 
the schools* ^Adolescent boys and girls, more often 
then in the past, experienced unsatisfying, unpro^ 
- dudive and under developed early edolescen^yeus. - 
Jn< the schoor^cunlculum, these/studints moved 
from the general education of the elementary school 
directly to the career academic, pre-vocational and 
vocational preparation of the comprehensive high 
schoph where, explor^ion was not usually provide 
ed^ A serious need was seen for the adolescent to 
explore several fields during this tinnsition period : 
to make valid choices among the specializations. 
There was a definite need in today^s society fdr a 



stude^A into' an^adole^cent-adult- society through 

exploratory experiences, . r . , ^ - ' 

. " • 

More and more, communities throughout Georgia 
r and the nation are establishing schools for middle 
grades between the elementary schools and theV 
high schools to ^do the foUouing^ ^ 

• i^ovide'ciepth exploration of the subject fields \ 
through diffi^nt required and elective topics. 

• Provide for development in ^a sooially and eino- . 
tionally protected environment where mfstakes 
would not be too traumatic. 

• Provide careftilly controlled physical develop- - 
[ ment a^iyitles. 

• Provide different styles of instruction an d leam^ 
ing, such as compl^on of sequential skills grou^, - 
study in a broadening subject curriculum, small: 

V groups and individual research, pnd the begin- . 



Social Studies for 
tlie Middle Grades 



The social studies curriculunl fpr the rriiddle grades: ; 
is based upon: the assunriptfon that students should 
be educated to the fullest extent of their cagabilitie|y^ 
to help them function effectively > In a de'mocratfd^ 
society- An effertlve citizen In a djernocracy is a ; 
thinking individual who has gained the depth^ of 
understanding, the loyalties to democratic ideals, 
the p^^itudes^ and the skills which are nee^d to > 
assume ths. reiponsibilitiea and rights of cit5en- 
ship* The curriculum is based in part on the con- / 
ceptb 'and m^hodologies of history* geography, 
political science, economics^ and the behavioral 
scl&ndi^. Social studies In the middle grades should f 
do the following. - . 

• Promotr.th^^gSwth of a strong and responsible 
^ se|f-concept to help 'Students become self-actu^: 

4^ ■ a tizing^elf^irjeirting Md :se^ je arn . ^.g. ^ 

« Efevelop specific competencies, skills and knowl- 
0^ .edge of the basic concepts of the social sciences 
and teach the rudiments of information gather- 
ing and analytic methods of social inquiry. 

• Expand and enrich the students' knowledge of 



and appreciation of their heritage and the social, 
political culttu'al: and economic structure^ of 
other nations so^that they can understand and. 
more readily accept responsibilities in their own 
society and in the community of Rations. \ i 

Teach the more: diCBcult skills only found In the 
social sciences as well dks thinking skills essentia! 
to democratic citizenship and to effective de- 
clsionmal^ing. 

Develop the habit in students of staying informed 
on abstract issues which affert a humane society 
and of applying the principles and: knowledge of 
. social studies to - contempora^ affairs. ' 

Meip students learn to participate in. society and 
make changes modem conditions demand or 
creative imagination suggests which are consis- 
tent with basi&piinclples and values of democra* - 

cy. . • V / ; ■ ' ' ' ; 

Enable students to identify and understand the 
basic principles and^ values that constitute a 
democratic society. .^^t 



Sample Units for 

- The following units are presented as examples for 
organizing curriculum. They were . developed to^ 
Illustrate ho the components of a social studies 
program identifted in this guide may be used^tb T 
^generate instructional plans for classroom imple^ 
menfation. _ . " 

Two exainplei of formats are git^en in this sertion.. 
The first one illustrates a format which goes across 
the page outlining elements of the , curriculum de^ 
sign. The chart .shows how all the_ elements are 
interrelated^ The objectives and evaluation strate^ 
gies are coirelated with the Essentia/ Skills for 
* Georgia Schools, ^nd the Competency-based Ed^ 



MiddUe ' 




ucation program, including the^ Basic Skills Clus- 
ters. ' _ - _ r ■ 

The second example illustrates a' fohnat that goes 
down the page. Lesson plans within the units are v 
expanded for classroom use* The activities are ^ 
more fully explained with many resources shown 
for greater teaser utilization. More details are 
offered in the sequential development of the lesson 
plans for the sample unit§. 

These ideas^are only presented as examples for 
organizing curriculum and may be arranged In 
different patterns. / 



!Saniple Uiiit 

^ethnic Groups in the United States 



. Approach InteFdiscfplinaiy and behavioral 
Grade Level -5 _ . : ^ . 

Saiaple LssaoD THIm - 

I What Is An Ethnic Group? 

II : The Historical Background of Mexican Atneri^ 
- w cans and Chinese Americans 

III . Problenns Faced by Ethnic Groups in the UwS. 

IV Persperiives of Different Ethnic Groups 

V . Contributions of M^can Americans and 
Chinese Americans 



Teachias Steatesi^ Employed 

^ lesson I ~ ^ pic^re analysiSf ^ample-to^nile con-t 
cept lesson " : . ^ 

Lesson 11 time line« data retrieval chart, value 
analysis 

Lesson III rule-to-example concept lesson, data 
: retrieval chart, chart anal^^sis 

Lesson IV . case study, data^ retrieval chart, role 
* : play, data gathering and portrayal, 

decision-making model 

Lesson V . brainstorming; data gathering and 
portrayal 



Concept Objectives (Lessons I and D) 



Access Objectives (Lesson O) 



"^The Student will be^ablrtcj-^""""^ — 

; • recognize and illustrate that whenever and 
wherever humans have lived they; have devel- 
oped systems of artifocts, beliefs and behavior 
patterns or cmlture, which have enabled them 
to satisfy their social and physical needs '(Gen- 

..:^^eraljObiective^B5Xr .. .. _ _^ . . ^ \\ 

recognize, explain and evaluate how culture and 
social patterns affect thinking, feeling, acting 
and perceiving throughout life (General Objec^ 
tive B6)- 

• recognize and explain how cultures are com^ 
prised of traditions, .which are the result of 
accumulated knowledge, artifacts and customs 
(General Objective B17K 

. Process Objectives (Lesson I) ^\ _ ji^ _ i 
The student will be able to ; ' 

• acquire information through listening, 

• frame productive questions, 

• make inferences about a situation through ob- ^ 
serving, 

9 recognize and state a problem, 

• formulate hypotheses based on evidence, 

• listen and obtain the views of others, 
« state reasons for advocated position, 

« cpmbine experiences into larger, more inclusive 
concepts. t 



'The sfiideni urill ^e ableYo ^ ^ ■ T 

• acquire information through reading, listening 
and obser\dng, . . % 

• work with information from many sources, 

• acquire and process information j by using 
thought processes^ v : - 

■ sequence terms which denote tinje and arrange a 
series of events in chronological order, / 

• gather information for understanding an Issue, ^ 
« make cross-'Sectional comparisons, 

• make and prefer statements about other groups 
which do not use their own groups as a standard; 

■ accept diversity as inevitable and natural, 

• percelvef change as inevitable and natural, 

k recognize moral complexity in conflict situations, 

■ perceive conflict as Inevitable and naturaK 

} state reasons for advocating a position, 

make logical inferences and Identify evidence on 
which inferences are based, 

. formulate hypotheses on the basis of evidence, 

accept alternative perspectives as being legiti^ 
mate explanations of differing perspectives of 
others,^ 

describe accurately the thoughts and feelings of 
others, • ■ . ■■ * ^ ■[ 

tolerate ambiguity, 

use rational criteria for mdking evaluations, , 

perceive that given actions may affect people in = 
different ways* ■ ^ 
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Performance Objectives 


Indicators/Tasks ^ ^ . 


The student will be able to ^ - 

* demonstrate an understanding ofthe concept; 

ethnic group* - ^ ■ 

- - - - ^ - — ----- 


The student will be able to - 

• differentiate between ethnic^ groups and non-tv % 
^ ethnic grQups. 

• give examples of ethnic groups and describe ^ 
- their general characteristics. ' ' 


« demonsti'ate knowledge about the historical^^ 
backgrounds of Mexican Americans and Chinese 
Americans. . . . 

- - — - . . . - ■ - . - , ~r - ■ J . 

I 


• constiiict a timeline which demonstrates how - 
Mexican and Chinese Americans became a " 
part of the U.S. 

V compare ana conrrasL ine nisioricai DacK~ - - 
^ grounds of Mexican and Chinese Americans by 

V completing a data retrieval chart. 

• make value Judgmentf concerning Mexican and 
Chinese AmericansV historical rights in the 
U.S. 

3 - —■ - _ . _ . _ - 



^Procednres (lesson I) 



introduction — Plcturm Anafysia t ^ * " 

The class is shown pictures of Mexican and Chinese 
Americans* / , : 

Students' are asked tfie following questions. 

• What d^o they see Jn the^ pictures? 

• Who are the people in the pictures? How would 
they describe them? j 

• What are the people doing? 

« 'What can you tell about the people in the pic^ 
' tures? (happy/sad, ricli/poori American/foreign^ 
etc.) 



The indents are told that the pictures are taken in 
the United States and. that the people in the pic^ 
tures are Americans and asked the following ques- 
tions. ' 

• What are some things you would like to know 
about these people? 

• How did they get to the U.S.? 

■ Where do they live? 7 

• Are they different from me? How? 

Explain to the students that they will be spending a 
week researching many of the questions^ 

Bxampim^to^^tm Concmpt^mmson (inductivm) 

Conduct interviews in class or .play recordings of 
interviews with a Jewish American, an Afro- 
AmeHcan, a Cuban American, a native American, 
or a member of any ethnic group present in the 
U^S. other than a Mexican or Chinese American. 



^ Use;th gfello wing,quf^i5msjoi nth^ 

Have each person introduce him/herself and tell 
a little about him/herself. . 

• Why do you consider yourself to be a 
r A merican? . 

• Wh^t are some traditions and customs of your 

^^Sroup? J ^.^.^ , , ^. 

m Are there any foods you do or do not eat because 
you belong In this group? 

« Do you exhibit any type^ of behavior (do certain 
-things) that are due to your .membership in this 
group? If sOj explain. 

■ Does your group hold any values as a group? 

■ How might one identify a member of your group? 

Ask the^students questions tojeliclt aspects of their::^ 
own ethnic and cultural heritage. Further questions ' 
can be developed from students! answers; . 

• Do any of you know ^om which county your 
ancestors came? . 

Do any of you belong to a group that has its own 
traditions, customs, ways of behaviilg, etc.? Tell 
. us about it. 

Explain that the. groups you have been talking 
about are called ethnic groaps« "Groups whose 
members share a unique socipl and qulturat heri- 
tage passed on from one generation to the next are 
known as. ethnic groups. Ethnic groups are fre^ 
quently identified by distinctive patterns of family 
life, language, recreation, religion, and other cus- 
toms whi^h^qause them to be differentiated from 
others. Aoove all else» the members of such groups 
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feel a sense of identity and an Interdependence of 
fate with those.who share the customs of the ethnic 
tradltionsJ** - , 

Evalaatioii (Lesson I)- 



•7 List : different^ groups for the students^ and have 
them identify these groups as ethnic or non*^ 
ethnic. 

Boy Scouts (nonethnic) 

* Greek Americans (ethnic) 
South Carolinians (nonethnic) 
American hidlans (ethnic) 
Angio^Saxons (ethnic) 

Families (no| 

• Ask students toj|j^Pthree ethnic; groups and to 
'r^'^iHeSjfyTtHe^ffiSir^Kafacteri 

them ethnic groups. 

Materials (Lesson I) 

M^can American Pictures 

Dobrin, Arnold. The New Life ^.La Vida Neuva. New 
-York: Dodd, Mead, 1971. - . 

Fitch^ Bobf and Lynne Fitch^ Soz Chicano: I am 
Mexican American. Mankato^ Minnesota: Creative 
Educational Society. 1970. * 



* p€t€r I. Rose, Th^ and Wm: RqcIqI & Ethnic Bmlations^in thm 
Unitmd Statss, New Yofk: RaQdom House. 1964. p. 11. 




Fusco* Paul and George D* Horwite. La €ausq:The 
CaUJomia Grape Strike, New York: Collier, 1970, 

Weiner/ Sandra. Smaifr Haficfa^ Big Hands: Seven 
V Profiles of Chicano Migrant Workers and Their 
Families. New York:_Pantheon, 1970. 

Chinese American Pic^res r 

Golman, Elizabeth. Chinatown C/.S.A. New York: 
John Day, 1946. 

vLenski.Ti Lois*' San Francisco Boy* New York: 
LIppincott, 1955. 

Politi, Leo. Moj; Moy. New York: Scribers, I960, 

Banks, James A., Teaching Strategies for Ethnic 
Studies. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1975. 

Procedwe^ (L^son n) 

- ■■ ■ -. . -- . - : 

Timm LGwrns 



^THe^uTfpose^ of f imlTIines^isTo 'give^studinfs^so^me^ 
historical perspective about Mexican and Chinese 
Americansrthe current issues and problems which 
have developed over the years and to help students 
understand how the groups came to be part of the 

^ American cultural heritage. A time line allows 
students to see events as part of a continuum and 
not as isolated happenings; cause antTeffic^ refa^ 
tionships are more likely to be discerned when data, 
are displayed as a time line. The time lines should 
Include the most important historical events rela- 
tive to Mexican and Chinese. Americans. A com- 
plete listing of events for inclusion on the time, lines 
is provided in the Banks book, pages 2S5-2SS and 
32X-323. 



Mezlean American Time Line 



Important Dates 

Heman Coctes, the Spanish conquistador, 
and. a group^of Spaniards arrived in what is 
now Mexico. 

■> . 1521 
Cortes, with the support of Indian allies, seized 
the Aztec capital cityt Tenochititlan, and the 
empire fell. 

1810 

On September 16. 1810, Father Miguel Hi- 
dalgo sounded a battle cry known as the £/ 
Grito de Doforas, which signaled the begin- 
riing of the struggle for Mexican independence 
from Spain in ljB21« ; 



. 1836 

Mexico's President Santa Anna and his troops 
defeated the rebelling Texans at the Alamo. 
Six weeks later Santa Anna was defeated by 
Sam Houston and his Texan troops at San 
J&into. Texas declared itself independent and 
formed the Lone Star Republic. 

1845 

'^e United States annexed Texas, which had 
declared itself Independent from Mexico In 
1836, This was one of the key events leading 
to the Mexican- American Wan 

. ;1846^ ' ^ . . / ^ 
On May 13, 1846, the United Statei declared ® 
war on Mexico, and the Mexican- American , 
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. War^began* The United States invaded New 
Mexico and California . . ~ 

The United ^tatS arid Mexico ■ signed the 
Treaty of Guadalupe^Hldalgo which ended^ 
the Mexican-American War. Mexico lost nearly 
one-third of its territory, and the United States '^ 
acquired most^of the tenitoiy that nnakes up 
the Southwestern states. ^ ^ - - 




Jam^ Gadsden, representing tiie United Stat^^ 
bought 45,532 square miles of additional land : 
' from Mexico wfiTcH was rich in^^oppen Laterr:^ 
a transcontinental railroad route was com^ 
pleted through the land. " •:. 

1859 

^ Juan N. Cortina^ who became a United States 
citizen under the provisions^ of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe^Hidalgo, led a series of rebellions 
against ^ Anglo-Americans in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of South Texas. - 

_ __ -186a - , A 

'On May 5, 1862, French forces that had 
invaded Mexico werf defeated ^t Pueblo by 
Mexican forces led by Igna_cio Zaragosa, a 
Texas Chicano. May 5 (Cinco dje Mayo) is an^^ 
important MexJcan holiday also, observed by 
Mexican Aitiericai^s. 

- 1878 \ ■ 
The El P^so Salt War took place, in which 
Mexicans organized and rebelled against An^ 
glos because of a dispute over rights to salt 
beds. V - ' 

- 1910 

A revolution starting in Mexico. caused many 
Mexican peasants to immigrate to the United ' 



- .S^ for jobs« Other imniigrants 

came to escape political turmoil^d persecu- 
tion, ' z_ - . 

. ; 1924 

Congress established the Border Patrol - to 
r monitor traffic across the Mexican-United States 
border. This border had previously been pri^ 
marjly free. 

1928 

.^e League of United Latin American Citizens 
was formed in Harlingen, Texas. Like other 
earlier Mexican-American civil rights organic 
zationst the League strewed United States 
citizenship and assimilation. 

1929-35 

Thousands of Mexican immigrants were re^ 
patriated to Mexico, most^ without legal 
proceedings. 

1942 

>./IMjUnitediStittes.and3I^dco:nmd€.an:.^p^^ir^ 
ment that authorized Mexican immigrants to 
.work temporarily in the United States^ This 
project, is known as th^^bracero program. 

1943 ^ 

Th6 anti-^Mexican zoot^suit riots took place in 

Los Angeles during the summer. 
/ - - 1^51" 

^ The United States and Mexico made a Migra- 

toi^ Labor l^greement (Public Law 78) which 

established a new br^eao prograni. 

; 1954' 

The United State^ Immi^ation and Natural- 
ization Se^ce began Operation Wetback, a 
massive program to deport illegal Mexican 
immigrani^^o^^exico. 

-—1965 

A grape.^rike led by Cesar Chavez and the 
National Farm Workers Association began in 
Delano^ California, a town in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Rodolfo "tCorky" Gonzales formed the Cru^ 
sade for Justice in Denver. This ' impoitar^ 
civil rights organization epitomized the Chi^ 
cano movement that emerged in the 1960s. 
Congress passed an immigration act limiting 
the humber of Mexican iminigrants to the 
United States to 2(H000 annually. \ 

1970 

La Raza Unlda was organized by Jose Angel' 
Gutien^z in Crystal City, Texas, 
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Chinesa Aneriean lime Line 



- V > important Date$ 

1850 . 

: Hie United States census showed 450 Chi* 
nese Immigrants in the United States. This 
number increased to 34,933 in 1S60. The 
California legislature passed a discriminator . 
Foreign Miners' Tax, which forced Chinese 
immigrants to pay a highly disproportionate 
share of the state taxes. 

^ 1859 

Authorities in the Kwangtung Province legaT^ 
ized the recruitment, of Chinese laborers. 

1868 

The United States and China signed the Bur^ 
lingaipe Treaty. This treaty affirmed friend^ 
ship between the two nations and granted the 
li:xChineae Jhe^right to^trave^ 
United States and Americans the right to 
trade and travel in China.; 

1869 

Tlie transcontinental railroad was completed. 

Chinese laborers did most of the work on the 
. Pacific portion of the railroad. One of the 

earliest anti^Chinese riots took place in San 
; Francisco. 

^ .1871 
A White mob in Los Angeles attacked .a 
Chinese community. Nineteen Chinese were 
killed^ and their community was left in sham^ 

bles. V " ' 

1880 

One of the most deplorable anti-Chinese riots 
. occurred in DenverVColoradd. 

1882 

The Chinese Exclusion Act was passed by 
! Congress. The ll^migratlpn of Chinese labor- 
.ers was prohibited for 10 yearSp Subsequent 
ac^s renewed the terms of this act, excluding 
Chinese Immigrants for decades* 

.1885 ' 

A serious anti-Chinese riot toqk plac^ in Rock 
Sprii^s, Wyoming. Twenty-eight Chinese were 
killed, and mady others were wounded and 
driven from their homes. . ■ 




1888 

The Scott Act prohibited the immigration ; of 
Chinese laborers and permitted only officials, 
teachers, students, merchants and travelers 
from China to enter the United State^. . - r - 

1892 ' 

The Geary Act excluded Chinese laborers and 
took away most of . the Chinese immigrants'; 
legal rights, ^ ' 

— 1943 

Hie Chinese Occlusion Act was replaced. How- ^ 
everr only a token^ quota of 105 /Chinese , 
immigrants a year were allowed to enter thi^ 
United St ate s. OJ^ _ J ^_ " ' . . - . 

1959 , ; 

Hiram Fong^ of Hawaii, became the flrst 
United States Senator of Asian ancestry. 

1965 

Congress paised an Immigration Act that 
eliminated quotas based on national origins , 
and instituted, fair immigration policiesi it 
became effective in 1968. 1 After this act 
number of Chinese Jnunigrating to the United 
States Increased sub^ntlally, firotn 4,057 ln« 
1965 to 14,417 In 1971. 
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^ Daia Betrievai Charts 





: A data retrievali^chart: enables students? to^cord^; 
^information in a simple and convenieot form that 
facilitates analysis and interpretation of data. This 
twa~Qf, cJiart also Jaolitates comparisons: and con* 
tra^ between Mexican Americans ^ Ghinese : 
Ammcans. The different categories (concepts) Of i 
the, chart focus students* attention on specific, as- 
perts of information- Specific questions can be 
included in each categoi^j to. focus attentioh*morer 

' nan'ou/ly. 

^ ' ' ' ... 

9 Select appropriate reading andcaudfovisual ma? 

/ terials from the included lists* j 

• Given appropriate data, students should be able 

to _ ^- 

constmct a time line concerning the period from ■ 
, 1810 - present^ depicting important events in^ 
the history of Mexican Americans. 

i:A:^^:»^construrt a time lihe.concOTiing the p 

1850 - presept, depirting important events in 
the histon^ of Chinese Americans. - ' - 

^ . analyzidatcto complete the first two categories 
of the following data retrieval chart (adapted 
from Banks, pp- 214-215). 



lata ReMral Chart 







. Chinese 


Immisration ^ 

What were the periods of greatest, 
immigration of each group? 

What were the main^ reasons f or / . 


■ =1 - = . ■ . . ■ 


i ■ ' - ^ " ' . ' ■ ' i 1 = 


immigrating? 

Where did they settle? 




Popolation 

What was the approKimate number 
of the ethnic group already in the 
U.S. prior to the period of greatest 
immigration? 

Where were the members of the 
group who were already here mainly 
settled? ' 




- 0 . ^- •• ^ < ■ . 


Pri||udi€ii aind Discriminatioii 

What was the nature of prejudiqe / 
and 4!scriminatidn they faced? 

How did prejudice and discriniirid- 
tiori affect them? 


. ■ 5 - ■ . ' 5-* * . 





ValnW Analysis 



The folio wing questions require ^udents to make value 
iudgments based on the informalion in Lesson II. 
Students should be able to recognize the inherent' 
Conflict among beliefs, vaUgs and attitudes -and to 
develop . their own beliefei^Values ^ and attitudes 
logically and rationally. Very few issues are neutral 
and to ignore this aspect of an Issue in the class^ 
rpom denies students the opportunity to develop 
ikills necessary for analyzing personal and societal 
sroblems^ . 



Mat Wfials (Lesson 11) 



[□ answering and discussing these que^ions, stu^ 
ients should identify and label the basic values 
jpon which they base their opinions. They should 
^e aware of the consequences of acting upon their 
/alues and whether or not acting on the basis of 
mm value violates another. Consequences can be 
examined by a consideration of the Iniport of all 
>eople advocating a certain value position of uni^/ 
rersal application. Analogous cases can help clar^ . 
fy the consequences of-a -value. positioni^A-^>^i-^^^ 

jiven appropriate data, students will answer the = 
ollowtng questions. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
thousands of people from the East and South 
^ere moving West. Many who could not find jobs 
^blamed^the Chinese^ because they felt th'e= Chi-- 
nese were taking jobs horn people who had been 
there longer. Did the people from the East and 
South have more right to the jobs?. EKpIain your 
answer. - 

Why do you think the Chinese set up their^own 
communities instead of spireadrng themselves 
out among the people in the towps? 

.Why might Mexican Americans feel they have a 
better claim^ to certain areas of the Southwest 
thao Americans of English and European heri^^ 
tages? Do you think this claim iia valid one? 
Explain your answer. 



[yaloation (Lesson II) 

valuation Is based onrstudent's ability to construct 
me linesj complete the ^ chart and answer the 
uestions. Answers to the Questions should include 
ie following. . 

a clearly stated opinion 

a logical development pf the opinion based on 
pertinent data 

a statement concerning the basic value upon 
which the oplhibn is^b^sed 



Tsacher materials^ Historp af M&xicQn Americans 

V Acuna, Rudolfo. Occupied Amenca:TheChicQno-Bj 
Struggle TowQf^ Liberatiom San Pr^cisco: Can- . 
field Press. 1972. 

McWiUlams, Carey. North from Mmdco: The Spgnish 
Speaking People of the US. ISIew York: Green- 
wood Press, 1949 j updated edition, 1968. * 

Meier* Matt S. & Feliciano Rivera. The Chicanos: 
-A History of Mmcan AmericanB. New York: 
mi & Wang. 1972. , 

Moore, Joan W., Afredo Cuellor. M exican-Ameri- 
. cans. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.^ Prentice^Hall, 1970. 

Moquin^ Wayne & Charles Van Doren, eds. i4 
Documentajy HiBtorp of- M^can Americans. 
New York: Bantam, 1971. * 

Nava,^ Julian. Ma^icon AmeHcons.' Bri^ Look 
at Their H i §tor^ . A nti-De famation ; Lgague of 
B'MiB'rlth/l97d. ^ 

Rosaldo^ Renato, R. A. Calvert & G. L. Seligmann. 
Chicano: The Evolution o/ q People. Huntington, 
- N.Y.I Robert E. Krieger^ 1977/ 

^ Student matefials ^ History of M^dcan Americans 

Acuna, Rudy . ITie Story of the Mmdcan Americans: 
The Men and the Land. New York^ American 
Book Company, 1969. 

Chicano (Film) : Distributor: BFA EUucational 
Media, 2211 .Michigan Avenue, Santa Monica, 
CA, 90404. 

Cortes* Carlos E„ ed. Aspects of the Mexican- 
American Experience. New York^ Arno Press, 
1976. 

De Garza, Patricia. Chicanos: The Story of Mexi- 
can Americans. New York: Julian Messner^ 19^3, 

Martin, Patricia M. Chicanos: Mexican in the United 
. Stat^. New York: Parents Magazine Pijess, 1971. 

Nava, Julian. M^tcan Americans: PasU Present 
and Future. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 

Pinchpt, Jane. The Me?dcons in Ameriea. MInneap- 
^ olis: Lerner Publicatiohs, 1973. / 

.RambeiiUf John, N. Rambeau & R. E. Gross. The 
Magic Door. Spn Francisco: Field Educatlonah 
Pubncatioris, Inc., 1968. 

Rambeau, John. The Role of the Mexican Amer- . 

I'can in the History of the Southwest^ Conference 
' sponsored by the Cehter-American ins^^ s 

American Cpllege, Edinburg, Texas, 1969, 
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^Teacher Materials, History of Chinese AmericanB ^ Process Objectiyc (L^son IH) 
Barth, Gunther, Better Strength: A History of The TTie students will be able to . _ 



Chinee in the US., 1850-1870. Cambridge: 
Hoi^ard University Press, 1964. ' , 

Cheiig-Tiu Wu, ed. "Chinfc/" Ne^YoA: World, 1972. 

Hudsohr I^anvi Human Rights (h a Gl^ol Age^ - 
Blooniington» Indiana^ Indiana University Founda- 
, tlon, 1977. 

s; floger and B. G. Remy/ Citizenship Dmci-^ 
Mdldng. Reading, Mass.: Addlson^^esley Pub- 
llshlng Co.. 197S. 

Sung, Brtty L. The Story of the Chinese in America. 
New York: Mcmlllan, 1967. - * 

Sung?-,S* W^fthfnese in American Life: Some As' 

fpects of their History f StatuSi Problenw^^ Contri- 
buttons' Seattle: University of Washington Press, ^ 



* 1 



1962. 



^^dent materialSi History of Chinese AmericanB 

Canton West, (film) The Story of Chinatown from 
1W9-J 900- Distributor: Modern Teaching Aids,* 
Division of Ward's Natural Science, P.O. Box^ 

302.>RQchester, N.Y. 14603. 

* . • . ■ " - . ■ ■ -" = ■ ' 

Chu« Daniel & Samuel Chu. Passage to the Golden 

/ Gate: A History ^ the Chinese in America to 

■ 1910. Garflen City, N: J.: Doubleday, 1967: 

Dowdell; Dorothy & J. DowdelL The Chinese Helped 
Build America, Ngw York: Julian Messner, 1972. 

Rambeau, John, N. 'Rambeau and E. Gross. 
China Boy. San Francisco: Field Educational 
Publications, Inc., 1968. 

Sung, Betty C The Chinese irr^America. New York: 
Macmillanrl972. V 



• acquire information^. tliraugfi!''r€ading, .listeningtv 
observing,, - - ' 

■V lo€:ate and work wtth infc^nation from a variety of 
^ sources, ■ f_ ;^ - 

• acquire 'and process' infomi^ion using thought ? 
proce^es, i i ; ^ ■ i^.: : ' - 

• make inferences ^bout j| sftAe^on through obser^ 
vation techniques/ .' fz^ * - 

« orgariiie information iH a u^bfeform, 

• inteipr^ a chart, ' t>¥^ 
formulate hypotheses based on .evidence^ 




• propose altemative pdssibUlties for realltie: 

« choose' a reesonable£lso|^ion7to^ the prob 
after applying the evid0m:i^o the ^ariou&att^em 
tives, . ^ 

• use divergent thinking in prohlem-solvirfg, 

• observe Interrelationships b^etween two proble^ 
and solutions to each, ; v^: 

• gather information nece^i^^&r understanding 

an issue, - * - - 

• state reasons for advficatjd position, 

• Identify altemative^rnfethods of managing con- 
flict,^ , ' ^ . 

• make cross-sectional comparisons, . ~ ^ 
■ group and label items, - . • / . 

• combine experiences Inta larger, more inclusive 

concept^t . 

• make laical Inferences and identify evidence 
on w^tcn inferences are based. 



Concept Objective (LessoB HI) _ __ 

The student will analyze and evaluate how stereo- 
typing a class of people or a place or philosophy 
may lead to false statements and dangerous beliefs 
(General Objective B 20). 
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Pof bniiance Objective* 



; Indicaf ors/Tasks ) 



The ^udent will be able to 

■ 'demonstrate an under^mdlng of the concepts, 
af prejudice and discrimination. ! 



The sttiden^ ^viil be able to . . . 

give examples-^of prejudice and discrimination.: 

• ^ discriminate ^between examples afid non^ 
" ^ examples of the concepts* 

• make ^hi^otheses conceining possible solutions 
to the problem. 

write a paper vdescribing pc^ssible solutions to 
the problem. 



r 



demonstrate a knowledge of discnmination and 
prejudice experienced in the past by Mexican 
and Chinese Americans, r ; . 



.hypothesize about the causes^of discrimination. 

compare arid contrast the historical treatnimt . 
of Mexican and Chines^ Amf ricans by completing 
a data retrieval chart* r 



^ demonstrate knowledge : of. currents discrim-;:^^^ i: 
inatory prai!:tlces and; prejudice affecting Mexi^ 
can and Chinese Americans. 



^interpr^^ai^chart^ancLinferj^ftom^it^currenLiatti! 
tudes towards Chinese: American^. . 

describe cases of current prejudice and discriini^ 
' nation aimed at Mexican Americans. 

evaluate Mexican American attitudes and re- 
actions to prejudice and discrimination.^ : _ , 



( 



Proc^dnres (Lesson 



Rulm*to*m£amplB aoncmpt tmmman (deductive) 

Concepts — discrirolnationr prejudice 

1. ^Explain tothe|cIass thai prejudice can be a neg^ 
Dative attitude TO ward^an^individualf a groupp a: 
race, ^c. due to^ preconceived opinion that Is 
not based on sufficient grounds or knowledge. 

2/ Explain that discriAiination can be a negative 
way of acting toward or treating an Inmyidual^'a 
group, a race^ etc., and that discrimination is 
often based orr prejudice. ; • - 

^3^' Cite examples of prejudice and .discrimination, 
such as 



Sow laws (dlscrirnmation)^ 



■V not allowing blue-eyed students to have xe- -^^ 
cess (jfiscrimination), 

• behind all dark-skinned people (prejudice), 

« signs In front of factories during the Jate ^ 
V ntneteemfi and earFy twentieth century - NINA, 
No IrismNeed Apply {discrimination); - 

• thinkiffg all people* frorn Europe are. stupid 
(prejudice). . 

'Evaluation . _ . ' a 

Ask students^ to tell about cases of prejudice 
and ^discrimination they know of and have them 
explain .why these are examples of prejudice 

and discnminllion7~^*.^~T~ « 



=5:TNcgatfve-fellnst W not^always pi^^^ 
^^itcriminationisnot always 
. '; td^ give examples these. Some, examples arc : 

» being angry at someone who hurt you, 

;/ M,v # ; forming a club for people Interested In books. 



Follow-iip 



6. Explain to fht class that ethnic groups are often 
J- 'the victims of prejudice and 'discriinination. > 

7. \ Discuss the following questions^ 

• Why do you thitik ethnic ^roQps are often the 
victims of prejudice and discrimination? 

• How do you think people experiencing preju- 
dice and discrimination feel? 

• What do y^u thinkj people accomplish by. their 
^ ^ ^ prejudice .and discrimination? - 

9 Do ethnic groups have any defense against pre- 
judice and dtscrlminationr |f so, what? 



Data Retrieval Chart \ — . ^ 

8. Have students read appropriate selections from 
' the list of resources \and complete the last 

^ rcategoi^ on we date r^rieval chart (Lesson U). 
The follow-4ip qi^estions listed above can be ' 
discussed in light of the^ew evidence. 



Chart Anatymim , ' \ / 

9. Hpve students interpret the fqllowing chart by 
answering these questions; (Ghart and first three 
Questions are from Hudson, Hairy* Human Hights 



Hrt a ^obal Age, pp. 36-37K 

• What opin^hs are negativ^e about Chinese? 
- Did the percentage of people who agreed with 

positive opinions change between 1966 and 

1972? How? „ ' ^ - ^ 



" # - Which^ oplnlbns^are^posltiye^about- Chinese? 
^ Did the" percentage.'bf-^ people who agreed 
with positive opiniohi change between 1966' 
and 1972? - - — ; ; . 

; Overall, was there a shift in American's opin^ 
ions about Chinese between 1966 and- 1972? 
'How would you describe the shift? • ' 

• President Nixon visited China in 1972 and 
was the first president to visit Chiha since it 
became a Communist CQuntry. Do you think; 
this"viiit may account for the shift in Ameri^ 
can attitudes? Why? 

• Are , American^' attitudes toi^ard the Com- 
« munist Chinese likely; to be similar to "their 

attitudes towards Chinese Americans? Ex- 
r plain your answer. . . ;i 

0. Students will discuss the following questions 
based on the film Chicano (BFA Educational 
Media). ' ^ ' , ' V 

• Do Mexican Americans still experience pre^ 
judic^ and discrimination? Describe exani^ 
-pies.— — .^^^^^^..^U^^..^.™...^,^:;.:^ 



\» How do Mexico Americans combat dis^ 
crimination? Are their methods;:succ€ssful? 

Do you think Mexican Americans who de^ 
I sire to^ be bilingual bicultural Americans 
can succeed? Why or why not? 

_ - * Do you^think that their being bilinguaLand^ 
bicultural will Increase or decrease prejudice 
against them? Explain. 

11. Students will write a paper about possible ways 
of decreasing prejudice and discrimination 
' against ethnic groups In the U.S'. Evaluation o( 
students' understanding of prejudice and^4js" 
crimination Is based on the ability to produce a 

^ logical pape¥. Criteria for evaluating the^paper 
might Include t ; 

, • citing of several examples of prejudice and 
discrimination to be eliminated^ 

» listing of several Ideas concerning decreasi^ 
Ing prejudice and discrimination, 

• describing the steps of the plans . for de^. 
creasing prejudice and discrimination. 



Opinion 


.- S^ :. . Percentage of Americans who - ' 
agree with statement 


1966 


1972 


Chinese are hard-working. 


37. ^ 




Chinese are warlike. ' * ^' 


- - V j 




; . 13 . 

■•• ^ "V/ .. . - ■■- 


Chinese are progressive. . " - ■■ 




" ^ / 


s:. ^ 28 . 


' ^ Chinese are lazy, ' . 

- f . 








Chinese afe Intelligent^ 


! .14 " 


32 

- . • ; 


^ -"-^Chinese -ate'concettedr — ^^-^ — ^.^^^i^ .^, — . 


1 










Chinese are brave* >. ' . 




7 




Chinee are ignorant^ 

..... ... ■ ^ ... 1 . 




24 


10' 


r- - ■- ■ ■ i ^ . 

Chinese 'are dulL ^ ^ - 

■ .* - ■ ..' ^ 




.1.-- 




Chinese are prartlcal. 








Chinese are treacherous/ 






- 12 


... - . • . : 

Chinese are religious. , > 

■ = . ' i 


14 


18 


^1^ ^ rr^^-^-— ^ ■ ■ 

i - - ■ - ■ . . 5 ■ . • 

Chinese are sly, / . 




- V 19 ' 7 


Chinese are cruel. 


13 


9 


Chinese are artistic. ' - ^ 


i 13 




■ . . ^ ; . r. - ., _ — 

Chinese are ordinary. ^ 


12 


15 - * 



Hudson, H. Human Rights in a Global Agm. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Foundetign^ 1977. pp. 3M7. 



IConccpt Objective (M»*on IV)- 



:^,,^ The'JearneF.iinU'r€COgri|ze;r explain and evaluate 
V- how cultur/g and social ipatt^ms afiect thinking, 
: - feeling, acting and perceiving throughout life (Gen- 
eral Objective B6). _ V. . - * , ' - . * * 



ftocMS 0]b|ectives (Lesson IV) / > : 

'The student will be able^to t ^ ' • 

• acquire infonnation through readtngp listening^ 
observing^ - » . • ^ 

• locate and work with infbrmation from a^ variety 
of sources, ^ m ^ ^^,' , ' 

9 organize Information In a usable form, ^ 

• .recognize and state a problem, ' '^^ 

• propose aitemative possibilities for existing 
realities, ' . 

• chooses'a reasonable solution to th^* problem 
after applying the evidence to the various alter- 

: tatives, v.- • ^ ; . ■ ■ -. -^w'wr:- 



change tfie solutloriirriew data warrants It; '— /^ 

apply problem-solving technique to solve persohal^ V - 
and group-related problems, ' - [ 

use divergent thinking skills in problem ao1vi_ng» ' V 

make cross-sectional comparisons, 

recognize the existence of perspective and project > 
themselves into alternative perspective, ■ ^ y.tl ' > 

accepf alternative perspectives as being legiti- 
mate explanations' of differing perceptions of ; 
others, ^ 

consider interests arid welfare of others, 

describe accurately the thoughts and feelings of 
others,' " ' 

i^explain why they would think, feel, act th§>same 
way as If they ^were in the others' social and 
situational setting, ^ 

frame, productive questions. 



e 


Peiforiiiance Objeetive * ' . 


Indieatgi^^asks 




The student will be able to 


"f* ' ---- . " ^ 

The student will be able to j 




V •.recognize differences and similarities among 
ethnic groups in the U.S. ' : 

m ^ * 


■ f complete a data retrieval chart comparing and 
contrasting aspects of the live^ of a Mexican 
v^merican, a Chinese American and the student; 




> 


• t*oJe play the different reartlons of a Mexican 
American, a phinese American and a White Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant to a situation; 

» analyse the origins of a custom of a Mexican 
American, a Chinese American or the student; ^ 






« create a letter written to a per^n of a different 
ethnic heritage by generallslng'jfrom. Information 






= ^ ^^about Mexican-and Chinese-Americans; 






* make a decision based on knowledge about dlf^ 
ferences and similarities among ethnic groups^ 






# 
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' Procedures (L«««oh IV) : 



TliAGhoose from the list of resources an appropriate 
k ; =y;*ase study of a Mexican American's life and a^ 
Chinese Amefican*^ life. / ^ , ; 

V 2* Have studentsTead the case; ^iidlei which will 
/ .-'provide tKem with infonhation aboi^ the liveg of 
a Mexican Amencan and a Chinese American^ . 
i^s /Frpni the studies they should be able to general-^ 
. ize^about the lives'" of Mexican and Chinese 
. ; Americans in the U.S. today. The, stude nts can 
also discover simUarities and differences among l - 
Mexican Americans, Chinese Americans and 
themselves from the studies. 

D&ta RmHimai ChaH 

^3. Have, students construct a data retrieval chart 
similar to the^ne below from which compari^ 
sons and contrasts among the two case studies 
and their own lives can be made. Students can 
brainstorm ideas for the different categories for- 
- the chait-and choose the ones in which they are^ 
most interested^ 

Suggested questions based on the chart. " 

• . How are your lives alilceP.How ^re they different?^ 

• How do you account for the similarities and the 
differences? ^ = ' 



Data R#ttieval Chart 





Mexican. 


Chin#s# 
Americans 


Student ^ 


Family Life . 








Customs ' 








School Life 








Major Problems 
Faced 








Values 









are discussing the situation in the playground, 
arguie for or against the impending cut in funds. 
(The fllm Ghfceno introduces : students ^^^^^^^ 
concepts of bilingual and bicultural). -I:. . ; 

Steps for role play. 

• Set up the situation. ^ 

• Discuss various attitudes that are possible for 
the three different students to take; get stu- 
dents to think of alternatives. \- ^ . ^ 

• Choose one of the scenarios for the role play. 

• .Select the actors^ ^ : ■ 

9 ; Prepare the audienc|^y telling them to Jook 
for certain things (t^ position of each actor, 
the reasons given for the position^ the feelings 
displayed, by the^actofSf etc.). ; : 

• Set the stage by talking to; the adtors and. 
making them comfortable. Describe the situa- 

- : tion and define exactly where the action is to 
1 start. :(flj yjgp nftacgt Qr;t^ 

• Enact the role play, 

• Ask actors how they felt; Ask the audience to 
/describe what they saw. ^ 

« Reenact role play using a different scenario or^ 
the same scenario with different actors. 

■ Discussion. ^ - _ _ — — =. — ~ 

• Eimluation. Ask if the actors realistically por- 
trayed their parts. Do you think that was how 
the people woMld really fepl? Did you form an 

/ opinion, regarding the frmdihg of bilingual, bi^ 
cultural education? If so, what is it? 



Holm Playing 

4. Have students role play the following situation 

You are students at a middle school in a Cali^ 
fomia community which has large numbers of 
Mexican and Chinese Americans. It has been 
announced that federal fonds for bilinguaL bicuU 
^ tural education may beicut. Taking the positions 
^fa=Mexi€an-American^ Chinese American*-and- 
a White Anglo-Saxon Protestant student who 
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• Wrap-up.- Make general statements pertain^ 
^ ing to the role play experience and the situa- 

^ _ ; 

5. Have students choose a holiday, curtom, food, 
^ " etc. unique to their own ethnic group, research 

its origins and write a short paper on the topic. 

The following questions should be considered. 



What is the history of . 



9 What . is^ the current practice of the ethnic 
group regarding ? 

• How do members of the ^ group learn about 



« Are there. any 



_s similar to mine in 



the other two ethnic groups? 

Has _ 1 spreac^to other groups? If so, 

how? ^ -— - - - 7 ^ 



Crtet^lon ActivMrnm 

6. Explain to or have students read about the 
Cuban refugee situation. Each student will com*' 
pose a letter to Cuban students who have ar- 
rived in the U.S. .telling them what problenns 
they may face, what be different In the 
^^LLS^etc. u^^^S^ -. 



8. Evaluation should : ;be based on the - students' 
^-^-^ability - to -^complete-^the^data^retrieval -^charts- 
assume the role of an ethnic group member and 
write the research paper^ ! * ^ 

The student should be able to explain In writing . 
why members of different ethnic groups in the 
U.S. are alike in some ways but different in 
others. In the explanation, students should list 
several ways in which people are differeiitrthese 
can be specific to Mexican Americans and Ghi^. 
" nese Americans, but students also should -be 
able to generate other examplesr Students should 
also give ways, in which all people are alike 
(these similarities should not be restricted to 
Mexican and Chinese Aifperlcans). They should 
also be V able to describe the Impact of the 
similarities and differences on American life. 



M^terlalsi 



^ 7. Using the decision making model from LaRaus^ 
> Rober and Remy, Citizen&hip Decision Makingt 
students wilt, In small groups, flit in a decision 
tree. The students will be the Presideat who Is 
trying to make a decision about allowing Cuban 



re^gees Jnto the (XS. 



Fitch, Bob and Lynne Fitch. Soy Chiaanor I am 
M^ican Amertean. Mankato, Minn» Creative 
Educational Society, 1970: 

>Mqlner, Jom, A Chinese Amencan Child Tells His 
Story. New York: Franklin Watts, 1973, ^ 

Molner, Joe. Graciela: AM&dcan American Child 
_Jg|/s JfttSta^^ew^ork-LEranklia W 

Politi, Leo. Moy Mo^. New Yorki Scribners, 196D. 

Reit, Seyrnour. Rice Cakes and Paper Dragons* 
New York: Dodd,.Mead, 1973. 

Tenski, Lois. San Francisco Boy, New York: 
Lippincott, l9S5i..~ „ ~r__^ _^.._11Z_1 .„_~!r 



^ Concept Objective (LcMon V) 

vThe learner will recognize and illustrate that people 
I of all races, religions, cultures and regions have 
contributed to a common cultural heritage; and 
that modem iocifty owes a debt to cuftural innova* 
tors of other times and places (General Objective 
.:B16).^-- :,v-;,--: ■•'.iv/:/ v;.-:.;/ - -V;--^:^' :/ ^' - 

; The studtnt wiU be able to . ' / J 

« acquire informatim through reading, IMening 
■ aftd observing^ 

* locate and work with infoimation froni different 

■ "^'Sotfl"ceSs - ' y^r 



V * acquire and process information^y using thought 
processes, • . 

■ organize information in a useable. form» / - _ 

■ construct and interpret graphs, charts, tables, 
etc., • . 

■ recogrii^e^rid state a problernr ^ ^ r ' ^ ^ ^^^^ v. 
: • forinulatiB: hypotheses bas€^ V 

• determine reliable tnaterialSj^ ^ : ^ 

• gather informatipn hecessary for understanding : 

'-anisiuepv 

use media to peifomi increasingly cbjhplex tasks. 



Psiforataites Objse^e 


jBLii^mton/Tmmkm ^ ; v 


The student will* be able to // 

• recognizii and list the contributions of Mexican ^ 
and Chinege Americans to the cultural heritage 
of the UniteiJ. States* ■ 


The student vidll be able to 

• list influences on his or her life of the two ^ 
ethnic groups; ■ ' 

• gather,\^nalyze and present da^ to 
^"^tKe-cdnfflb^tio^ 

Arne^cans to the American cultural heritage. 



Procsditras (Lesson V) 



1. Brainstdrm with students ways in'which Mexican 
" ; Americans and Chinee Americans influence their 

lives. Students should be able to name foods^ res- 
taurdntSp clothing styleSi housing designs^ etc,. 

2. Ask students tp bring to school objects which illus- 
; trate influence of the two ethnic groups. Discuss 

the importance of these objects in students' lives. 

OralR^parts " - ^ ^ 

3. Have students choose a topic to research which 
deals with a particular contribution of one of the ' 
two ethnic groups or a member from one of the^ 
groups u^ho has made a substantial contribution to 
the group or the American culture. Students 

ay choose topics fireely or Aroni a list compiled ; 
y the teacher, previous reading and the lists of ' 
mateniils shouff suggest topicsi. such as Cesar 
. Chavez or Chinese participation in building thg, ; 
transcontinental railroad. Students can use 
brary resources and classroom materials for i 
data.^£ach student ^wiU presenl~THe"~ ffridings"^ 
• orallirto the class or nia^ a graph, poster, ^ 
• model, etc., to show. » - _ 

4. Have students write a short essay oh the topic : 




tural heritage/' Assessment should be based on 
: their abil^^p Incoipqrata what was^ught into 
thepaperv^ 

M^ertals 

Dqwdell, Dorothy, and Joseph DowdelL Thie Chinese 
Helped Build America. New York: Julian Messnert 
vl?72. - ■ " ^ , ■ ' 

d^ Gar^a, Patricia. Cfii'canos; TheSto^ ofM&icQn 
Ameri€an&. New York: Messner^ 1973. 



rFrancherc, ' Ruth^ 
jdrowell 1970= 



Gesa^ ChaiJ^r New^ York;" 



Jones, Clair. The Chinese 
Lerner Publications, 197^ 



mericQ: Minneapolis: 



Newjon, Clarke. Famous Mexican Americans. New 
>^Wfc: Dodd, Mead. 1972; 

ParedeSp America and Raymund Paredes* jeds. M^- 
ican American A ut/iors. Boston: Hbyghton Mif^ 

Pinchoti Jane* J/ie Mexicans In America. Minn: 
Lerner, 1973. 

Teirzian, J. P., and Kathryn Cramer; Mighty Hard 
Road: The Stoiy of Cesar Cha vm. G arden Cit y. 



l*The. United States, hasla rich, and varied-^cuf^— — ^.Y^i Doubleday; 1970.- 
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K Approach Jnterdiscipltnan^ and behavioral 
'Gnds Level 6 
.Sample XrasoD Titles • 

I 7 V Learning About China Thro^h Maps 

II A Belief System of China ^ 

III China's Contributions to the World 

Other lessons appropriate for this unit are listed 
below. 

China's Early History . ; , 

Marco Polo and. China * 
: European Influence in China 



leaching Stratesies ;: \ v^ . : f : v 
Lesson I concept learning, data gathering' 

Lesson II concept learning, group work, braim 
V ^ storming, discussion/ data gathering^ 

data retrieval chart, chart analysis 

Lesson III concept learning^ discussion, data 
: gathering, oral presentation, group 
work , ' " 



Lesson I - V 

Learaing aboat Cbipa Hirongfa Maps 



Concept Objectives 



The students should be able to ^ 

« compare and analyze how cultural patterns are 
related to other phenomena, such as geographfc 
location (General Objective B19)^ 

The Communist Revolution 
iThe Influence of Mao Tse-tung on China^ -^^ y 
China's' Future i 

• explain; ^Jcompare, illustrate and evaluate how 
natural environments influence modes of life and 
population patterns (General Objective D7). . 

Process Objectives 

The student should be able to 

• explain the use* of International Date Ltne^ 

• use grid coordinates of latitude- or -longitude to 
locate places on a map or globe, . " 

• locate and use the International Date^ Line to 
interpret time zones, 

• use physical maps to clarify concepts, 

• consult a variety of maps^for information about 
' dn ared, 

• locate places in relation to land and water mass- 

..•. es. ; ■ : — ■ ■ ^ ^ - . • 




• interpret the key or legend on different ^mds of 
maps, ' . ... 

• determine distance on a ma tby using^cales,^^ 

• identify special map symbols for physical features, 

• explain the use of color .or shading on physical 
maps, 

• explain hdw symbols are used to show all kinds 
of information, - 

• compare maps and draw inferences f/om them. 



- : 



Pcrformanec Objectives \ 


- Indicators/Tasks ^ . ' r 


The student will Jjg able to ^ " 

use th©jfii3p or ^lobe to comparB - - , 
, ' China and the United States. ' " 

r ' - ' 


The student will be able to . _ ; . . 

on a world map. . .J " _ • 

• compare the locations of China and the U.S. 

• answer questions concerning differences in 
~: days and times In China and the U^S. 


• use various types of maps to make 
generalizations about China. 


• write generalizations concerning China's 
location, . ^ . v 

• write generalizations concerning China's . 

. /^linris^^s " ■ "- ' = " . ... 

• write generalizations concerning China's 
population.^- . - . - - v ^ . , 

• write generalizations concerning China's 
;^ terrain. • ^ • ■-. ■■^ ^ , - V. - 


• use a map of China to locate given sites. 


• use a map of China and a list of clues jto 
And the, answers tp a map game. 



Procedures 



Concept LBaming 



1. Using a map of the northern hemisphere or a 
globe* have the students do the following. 

* Locate the United States. 

* Locate China, 

* Describe the location of the two countries in 
relation to one another. . 

* Compare the location of the two countries b^ 
using latitude. . v ^ 

* Answer the fgllowing questions. 

When i( is Monday in the U.S., what day is it in 

China?; (Tuesday)— — — ^ _ 

When it Is I2:00 noon in the U.S^ what time is. 
it in China? (lEiOO midnight) 

If you traveled from the U.S. to China, at what ^ 
/ . point would Monday become Tuesday? (In- 
ternational Date Line) - 

Data Gaihmring ; 

2, Using _a world map or globe*' have the students 
.answer the followtng questions, 

* In land size is China a large .or small na- 
tion? (la^^ ' 

. • Are there any countries larger?, (yes) Name 



them. 



■ • In^what part of the world is China located? 

(Asia) ■ - \ . , " . 

9 What countries border China? (e.g., Soviet 
Unlon^ North Korea^ North Vietnam, Burma, ^ 
LaoSi India) - - 

• If you traveled from here to China, describe 
your route/ - ; 

3. Using climate* elevation and population maps of 
China, have the students answer the following 
^questions. 

* Is China a sparsely or densely populated 
, country? (densely) * 

• In what part of China do most of the people 

_ live?_ (eastern jChina) _2: __ _ _ . 

\ •U/hy do fewer people live in. western China? 

^(There is no seacoast on theSvestern si^e, 
which makes trade difficult, Wesfern^ China ^ 
has large areas of high mountains and fxigh 
plateaus, which make travel difficult. In wes^ 

- tern China there Is not. enough rainfall for 
farming.) > _ ; 

* How dbes northern China diflfer from southern 
^ China? ^ (the climates di^r. Northern China- 
is very cold in the winter. Southern China has 
moderate temperatures.) - ' 

• Why is southlasterh China good for grou^jig ' 
rice? (The .climate Is. warm and hum id. The 

ivir prbt/ides a feifire river bisirn) 
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u£;=;«:^Whattype ofeJeUatlon isTound in south China?^ 
; ^ -.^many hills) Since it is difficult to raise crops 
^ ' on unlevel land/what do vou thinR th^'Chineiii:: 
do io solve this problem? (They cut terraces 
' Into the hills.) 

"4- Map Game' i ". ' M - ' ' 

' Provide each itudent with maps^ China. Have 
/ them te^ their map reading skills by using the 
clues below to see who can correctly reach the 
. end location the quickest. " 

. « Begin at the capitol of China. (Peking) 

• Go ^o a city approximately 50 miles tD the 
southwest. ^ (Tientsin) 

• Go approximately 600 miles southwe^ to a 
city which is at the mouth of the AfangtEe 
River.; (Shanghai) . 

• Follow the river north to the next major 
city* (Nanking) ; ^ 

• Go southeast to a .,ci% approximately §00 
miles away. (Canton) 

"'^'•^ GcrnWh^appfoxr 

the Yangtze River. (Wuhan) 

• Go southeast to a city approximately 17B 
^ mlles^away. (Nanchang) 



^_ • Go southeast to _a city approximately 275. 
miles away. (Foochow) , ' ^ 

V' • Go north' along the coast for apprbximately 
800 miles to a city on the Yellow Sea. The 
End. (Tsingtao) 

Evalnatjon ' ' i / 

evaluation of map activities > ' - 

Materials , ^ _ _ 1 

Boakmforstudmrttm 

Spencer^.Comelia^ The Land of thiB Chinee People. 
. Ljppincott^ ^ j . ^ ^ -vt^ ^ 



Books f&r tmmhmrs __j _' ' - 

ChinQi A Resource and Curnculum Guide. Unlyer^ 
^ sity of Chicago Press. ^ ' . / . a ' 

Latourette, Kenneth S* The Chinese^ Their HiBtory 
. and Culture. Macmlllan. . ^ L: : . : 



Seiger, Elizabeth. The Pageant of Chinese History. 
McKay. » 

Weins, Herold J. China. Fideler. - ' ^ 
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IXesson II A Belief Si^stem offXhIna . 
Concept Objeetivgs" " . ^ ; " X ° 

The ^udents will be able to' j . ' ~. 

* illustrate, analyze and evaluate how individuals^ 
; arid groups have always aftempted to achieve a 

sense of justice and^ reason in their human inter- 
na actions and in the establishment,: operation and 
evaluation of their institutions (General Objec- 
tive C7). 

• recognize and explain how cultures are com^ 
prised of traditions, which are the result of 
accumulated knowledge, artifacts and cu^oms 

^ ^General Objective BIT). 

Process Objectives .1 

The student will be able to : ^ '-^r— j.. 

.... . ' ^ - - ■ i.' 

m acquire information through reading, and listen^ 

-^ing; _ 



statfe reasons for advojpated pdsition; . / ' : -t 

formulate hypotheses based on evidence; * . [ 

generate logical inferences, and. Identi^ evidenced 
on whfch inferences ire baied; =1 ; : i. : ' ' 

combine experiences intoMarger, more Jndu§iy€i:: / 
concepts; . 

acquire and prcfcess information by,: using r 
thought processes; '^^ - \ ■ 1 

locate and %ork with information from different . 
sources; ^ - ; 

mkke comparisons;? r . . 

work with a group as either- leader of follower > 
until task is completed; v ^ J 

describe acciHately the thoughts and feelings of 
others. ^ . ■ " » : ! ^ " " ' . 



Petformance Objectives 



The student will be able to 

* demonstrate an understanding of the concept 
**belief.^ ^ ■ 



• demonstrate knowledge about Confucius and . 
his philosophy, . 



Indicators/Tasks 



The student will be able to 

• list three types of beliefs, ^ 

• list some of their own beliefs. 



cite facts concerning the life of Confticius. 
and his teachinc 



explaiqjthe meanings of a given list of 
"quotes from Confucius. . 

compare arid contrast the teachings of 
Cqnhicius to our modern life style. 

compare Conhicianism with two other 
Chinese, belief systems (Taofsm and 
Buddhism!, ^ _ - .. .. 



Procedur 



Brainstarming 

1. Explain to the students that an impor^nt p. 

of, culture js belief. Ask them to braii^slorm a 
list of thiir beliefs. Explain that there are tTiree 
&asic kinds of beliefs, : . 



beliefs that describe the world. 

# beliefk concerning right and wrong, 

* beliefs establishing what is b^^tifu^. 

Have the students classity each of their beliefs 
accBrding to the three above types of beliefs. 

^ Explain that beliefs a/e learned. Have them list the 
sources of their beliefs {parents*^ relatives, church 



synagogue, peers, teacher A etc.). 

Explain that in their'^study of China they will learn 
about some Chinese beliefs based on the teachings 
of a man named Confucius, Explain that Confucius 
taught ^-way of life rather ^han a formal religion. 

Group Work 

2. Divide the students into groups. Give each group 
a list of the questions below. Explain that^eaajh 
group is going on a research scavenger hunt. 
^ Allow the sfudents to use text books, encyelo^ 
^^ped ias and other reference books to find the an- 
' ' swers/ After, jeach group finishes the task, dis- 
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> "=-cusg the answers In cl&ss. The teacher may give - 
prizfs to^sfudihts finishing fli^. ~ " 

w When did Cohfticius live? (about^OO BTQ.)' ^ 

' • During that'time period, what was the poJIti- , 
, ' ~ caf structure Jn China? (An ' emperor was 
j: : head of thm^y nasty. There were also rulers of j 
- the smaH states. The cniperor^s authority was: 
. weakening due .the growing power oLmlers 
in small states.) ^ ^ = : 

■,.::f^^^:yLm Why did the emperor like the teachings of 
, ; Confucius?* (He taught that all people should 
respect and ©bey their ruler.) : ^ 

. • Confucius taught about human relationships- 
. ■ List five relationships which were mostlmpor- 
r . tant. (Ruler and sul^jectp husband, and wife, 
father and son, older brothers and younger 
' brothers, and friends:) - 

V » Confticius believed there were Ave qualities of 

' , goodness (virtues) in people. . What were 

' they? (Do good to one another,^ be good* 

" ^ honor and respect one another, be wise, be 

— -sincere.)-- ^ 

' - a^List some other teachings of Confucius^ 
Bimcusmion ' 

3. Explain that Gonhicius taught about ^ authority 
> and obedience in human relationships. The ruler 

had authority, - and the subject was obedient. 
. ^ The husband had authority,~and the 'wife was 
dbediint. The, father had authority^ and the son 
was f^bedient. The older brdthers nad authority^ 
and the younger brothers were obedient. Ask 
/ the students to compare this to modem rela- 
tionships. Ask such' questions as 

• Do you agree with his philosophy? Why or 
^hy not? ■ f 

* What would the women's liberation move^ 
^ = ment think of his teachings? If Confucius lived 

today would he favor the £qual Rights Amend* 
ment? Explain. \ 

^ ^ » Would our society be a better one if we foU 
lowed his philosophy? Explain. . ■. . ^ 

4. Provide each student with a copy of quotes from 
Confijcius. Sample ^otes are 

^Q hear mucht choose what is good, and follow 
it; to see, read much and remember. * 

Each famfl}; is a Hftle government. 

. Do not do unto others what pou would not have 
- . others do untoyou^ 



^ ^^Jlhm gr^itj man - seeks Sigood ^chjaracter father ^ 
y - ^anthings.^^ . ' ■ . . ^_ j,; 

v~-^Firstpul 3;oursc(f in 'Order. Then he sure you aci ^ 
pistly/arfd^ sihcerelp toi^hrdx^^ andyou will 
be a happp man. r " — - * 

Man is by nature good. 

If - a mler himself is upright, all will be weH 
. without orders. But if he himself is not upright, 
- even though he gives ordeUrs th^ will not be 

obeyed. 

Have the students read the quotes carefrilly and 
explain in writing what each one means. Ask^ 
them to^ rewrite the quotes as they woulfl say 
them and choose the quotes which they feel are 
the most important.^ Hav^ them explain their 
answers- 
Have the students wrife their own saying about 
life on a^poster^and illustrate it with drawings. 
■Ask if Confiicius. would agree with thejr saying 

- or beliefs Have them explain their answers. 
Make_ji dispJay^ptthei^^^pogters.____,^___ „ 

5. Have the students pretend- that Confticius is^ 

- alive today. Have them write an essay on how 
Conhicius would feel about the typical American 
family^ Remind them to point out contradictions 
and compatibilities between Con&cius' belies 

.. ^ and the way we interact today. . ^ , 




Data Rmtrimval Chart ^ 



— ^h^gentleman-mokes- demands- on-himself; the- 
^^^ferior man makes demands on others. 



6. Explain that there were other belief systems'in 
ancient China, Twb of them were Taoism and 
Buddhism. Using the reference boojks* have the 
— -^students-^ofiipare=the=three-belief-systems^yse-^ 
a chart similar ^^the following one. 
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Data Retrieval Chart 



Belief ^ 


.Founder 


Orisio of belief 
(Conotey and date) 


ImportaEitrtuehinss ^ 


Confucianism - 








, Jaoism - , . 








= Buddhism ^ 









* Chan Analym^ " 

AfEer the students complete the. chart, aak-the 
following 'questions. < 

m How are these Seltefs alike? In what ways? - 

- • How are they different? Categorize these differ- 

■ ences^=-: ^ ^ ' 

• What paits of each belief do ypu'^agree with? 
Disagree with^ Explain: ' 



• oral questioi\ing-^-^ r " -.-.^ 

«' partipation in group work ' v ^ 

• accurate compl^ion-of research scavenger hunt 

• accurate completion of assi^ment on quotes 
from Confticius . - \ - 

• evaluation of essays j 

• accurate completion of charts . * 



Mat^Elals 



BqoI^ for mtudmnis . . ' ^ ~ . . 

Collins, Williams. ehinie lVay o/Xi^^^ 
lishingCo.^^7-^^^ 

Schafer. Edwd^tlfi^jit China, Time, ■ 



BookmfarTmachmrm 1 ' . , 

HooKham, Hilda.^A ;Sftort. History of China. St. 
^ Martin's Press: " — - - -^-^^^^ ^ 



Juql, E.J^ The Great Religiom of the Modem 
War/d. Princeton tfeiniversiiy press, 

Scharfstein, Bei^ini. Jhe Mind of China. Basic 

-Books. V / ; - ^ X 

Wei, Cho-mXn|^/ie Spirit^^f ' Chinese Culture. 
Scribners. '"^ft^ . i ^. ' t 
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Lesson III 

China's Contribtttlotis to the World 
Coneept Objectivfes ^ — 

' ■ : 7 . ^ _ 

The students u/ill he able to ' ^ 

• recognize and liluftrate that people of all races, 
religions, culturei* and regions have contributed 
to a common cultural heritage, and that modern < 
society owes a debt to culturaL innovators of ofher 
times and places (General Objective B16). 

* give examples of how- cultural eKchanqe and 
borrowing occurs when groups with diverse cul= 
tures conns into prolonged contact {General Ob= 
jecfive B18). . * ' 



J 



Process' 'Objectives 



The student win be able to , / * 

acquire'' information through reading, li^^ning 
and observing; 

• work with Information from a variety of sources; 

• a^uire and process., inforfnatioli by ^ using 
thought processes; ^ . ^ 

• state reasons for an advocated posltiori; 

• combine experiences into larger, more Inclusive 
concepts! * " < 

• work with a group *as either leader or, follower 
until task is eompletedj ^ * ' 

- '* \ - 
m trace and compare trade and travel routes; ^ 

• organize information in a^ usable form. 



1 



Performance Objective . ^ 


indieators/Tisks ^ ' 


The student wiU be able to ^ , " ^ 

• develop an a0preciati^^ for the contributions of 
China to the west. 


The student will be able to ' 1 

# identify the early trade routes between 
Europe and China. - , , 

• research an item obtained from China. 

research and prepare a presentation 
^.iconcerning a particular cultural contribution 
of China. ' \ ^ 



Procedures 



Concept Lmaming 

L As^ the students if they ever borrow anything. 
If yes, ask them to list the types of tf^gs that 
they' have borrowed. Point out that both tan- 
gible items (inventions, etc.) or Intangible 
things (ideas, philosophies, etc.) can be bor- 
rov&&dr Have the students share their nsts in 
class. Explain that just as they bori;pw from 
one another, cultures borrow from one anoth- 
er. Explain that in .this lesson they will learn 
about how the West borrowed from China. 

2. Explain that the first trade route between Eu- 
rope and China was establisHed around ^)^B.C. ^ 
Caravans traveled from China to R#fsia with 



silk whi^H was sent on to Rome. A second 
route was established about 700 A,D, Ships 
- sailed from China to the Middle East^ The ships 
tra^tlsd from Canton through the South China 
Sea to Singapore and across the Indian Ocean 
into the Red Sea. Goods were transported across 
land from^e Red Sea into the Mediterranean Sea 
and on toUtaly. Provfflt the students with outline 
maps of the Ea^ern Hemisphere on which they 
can draw and label the two trade routes. Have 
them label the following places — Peking. 
Canton, China, South China Sea, Singapbre, 
Indian Ocean, Red Sea, Mediterranean Sea, 
Italy, Rome, Constantinople. Have them use the 
map scale to determine the 'approximate dis^ 
tance of each route. 



Data Gathmring 

3. Provide the students with a list of iteips thBt 
Europe borrowed firom China (silk* guripowder* 
porcelain, tea, printing, paper, oranges, coal, 
mariner's compass and Einc), They can choose 
one itieni to research. Their report should iq^ 
dude She following. 

« how the Chinese discovered it, 

• why the Europeans would wantMt. 

• how the Europeans transported it ftonn^ China 
to Eiijfope. 

^ • a su^rhary of the importance of the item in 

Westejfn society, 
fi * wh^tfi^r this item is still important to society, 

4. Expl^iril^ the students that anotheif part of a 
-countr^|$'culture is its food, clothing, language* 

literati|^#^(includlng folktales), music* art* festi'^ 
vals ift^/afchitecture. Divide them into groups* 
. and J^^i|4 each group choose one of the areas of 
Ghjn^Je culture to investigate/ Using reference 
matef jals, have them prepare an oral presenta- 
tlonf^pr the class on their topic. Assist each 
, groiip with the type of information they should 
ptoijrde. The following hiusic and food examples 
are iuggested, 

' iC)^nese beliefs about music 
' w Brief history of-Chincse music 



m Types of instruments us eS 
« Sample Chinese musip on tape or record . 
m Types of ipices' used 
^ • Types of other ingredients used 
m Variations of cooking in different sedtiohs of 

Chtna^ " ' 
« Customs in serving the meal 
m Sample recipes 
« Sarnple meal^or dish 

Evalnation f 

• oral questioning 

• completion of maps with acquracy 

• evaluation of in^vidual reports 

• observation of participation in group work ' 

Materials ^ ' 

Books far pupiim^ ^ ! * 

Sllverberg, Robert. WoMers^ of Ancient Chinese 
Science^ Hawthorn -Books.« 

Bookm far tmachmra^ ^ 

Bredon* Juliet, The Moon Year: A Record 'pf Chh 
nese CuBtbmB sand FestivalB. Paragon, ^ * 

Gittings, John, A Chinese View of Chind. Panthe» 
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Sample Unit 

Investigatifis Te'chnology 



Approach Traditfonal and interdisciplinary 
Grade Leva! 7 

Sample Lesson Titles 

• ■ * 

V Tools ^ 

II What Is Technoiogy? 

Ifl Technological Chanse ^ 

IV Technological Change Affects Careers 

V The Side Effects of Technological Change 



Teaehing StarateBles 

"Lesson I 



concept learning, data gathering* dis- 
cussion, oral preteritation, group work 

Lesson !I concept learning, discussion 

Lesson III ^roupwork, bralnstomiing, datagath- 
/ ■ering* discussion* data retrieval chartp 
\ chart analysis 

Lf sson IV guest speakers, field trips, data gather- 
' ^ 'ing, concept , learning 

Lesson V ' disciJission, concept learning, experi- 
mentation, simulation, debate, guest 
speakers , # 



Lesspn 1 Tools 
Concept Objectives 



The student will be able recognize and cite 
examples to illustrate that people 'invent, learn, 
borrow and transmit ideas and events (General 
Objective A6), , 



JProcess Objectives 



The student will be able to 

• acqufre Information through reading and listfn^ 
ing; ^ ' \ 

• demonstrate a capacity to perceive change as 

inievitable %nd natural: 
.1 



• locate mn^ Interpret data from references; . 

9 demonstrate a capacity to group, label, regroup 
and relabel items; ' 

• organize and lead a small group toward accom- 
plishment of a'task; 

« state reasoi^s for an advocated position: 

■ make a single lin,e or bar graph and chart depict- 
ing social science data: « . . 

acquire ariid process information by i|Sing thought 

processes; i 

• locate and work with information from difterent 

sources; * 

• constnfe and interpjret graphs. 



r 

Performanee Objectives 


Indieetors/Tasks ' 


The student will be dble to ' 

• demonstrate an understanding of the concept 
of tool. 


The student will be able to 

• disciflrriinate between tools and nontools. 

• generate a deflnltion of the .conjcept of tooL 

• wrbe and illustrate a tool dictionary. 

• construct a chart and graph Illustrating the tools 
used by the class^ within a time period. 

• list types of tools by categories. * 

^ ^ - ^ _ . ' ' 


p detnonstrate knowledge about the historical 
background of the use of tools. 


m coiTipile^ list of topis used In a time 

period. . ' % ^ 

• gather,' a'nalyz^ and present data pertaining 
to human use of tools. 
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Procednres 



1, Put the following list on the board. 

knife hanjmer saw ' . chair 

, broom window television scissors 

' bowi * pot pulley y candle 

shoe flashiight wheel cereal 

eatring apple table ^ pencil 

' Ask^he students if the|{ nave heard of the word 
tool. Ask them to explain what^the word means. 
Accept every answer. Have tlie students review 
the list of itenris on the board and identify those 
' ' which Should be classifled as tools. Have them 
^explain -their answers' Ask therstudents if their 
dtfinltion of tooj \|?ai altered in any way after 
working with the list, if yes; how? Have Ahe 
students look' the deHnition of tool in the 
dictionary, Have^them compare their definition 
with the' one in the dlctionai^. Are^they siihilat 
or different? Are both Seflnltions valid ones? , 

2c H^ve ,$he students make, a li^ of the tools that 
they have^ used in the past 24 hours. Make a 
class chart tallying the r&uJts. Have the stu- 
dents illustrate the results' wRh a graph. 

3, Divide the students into groupi* Give each 
gtoup^a different category of tools, such as 
kitchen tools, yard tobls^ hbusehold tools, 

* construction tools, etc. Have" them brainstorm 
as many tools for th'teir category as possible* 
^ and make collaoes ^to illustrate the results. 
They dan use drawings or magazine pictures, 

4. Have the students compile' a' tool dictionary. 
Give each student a differ enf i^tter of the alpha^ 
bet. Have therp compile a list of tools beginning 

« with thejr letter, alphab^ize the iist^ write defihi^ 



" tion4 for each entry ant^ draw Illustrations. Put 
the Students' cqntributions together to make the 
ciass dictfenary, * 

5. Divide the students into groups, Gii?e each 
group one of ^the following assignmentsl Stu- 
dents can make additions to, lo^ deletions 
from this list according to their fnterests. 

# Using Jibrary r^ources, research e^rly tise of 
hand tools. Prepare a presentation for the 
class, * ' ' . / 

• t^ing library resources, research early man's 
use of fire as art energy source. Prepare a 
presentation .for (he class. * ' ^ - 

* Using library resourpes, research the use of 
water as energy iource. Prepare a presen- 
tation .fbr the class.- 

• Using library resources, research the ^nven- 
tion pf the wheel. Prepare a presentation for 
th£ class. ' < . , 

9 Using library resourf es, research th^ use of 
steam as an energy source. Prepare a presen- 
tation for the class. 



Materials ^ . _^ 

Books for Siudentm ^ \' 

Burlingame, Roger, MachmeB That Built America. 
Harcourt Brace* \ 

Hartman, Gertrude. Machines pnd the Men Who 
Made the World of /ndusf^ .JVIacmlllan, 

Shippen, Katherine, ^iracle In Motion: The S^ory 

of AmMrlca's Industty. Harper and Row, 

■0- — ■. - r — — ■ ^ _ 
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Lesson II What Is Technology? 

Concept Objective 

The student will be able to recogniza and cite 
examples to illustrate that change^and continuity^ 

are historical constants (General Objective A7), 

{ _ ' ' 

Proeess Objectives 



----- — — 

The student will be able to ' 

• demonstrate a capacity to perceive change as 
inevitable and natural; . ^ 



demonitrate an ability to crtake cdmparfpons; 

acquire Information through listening and ob- 
serving; * 

acquire and process information by using thought 
processesr ' 
state reasons for an advocated position; > 
formulate hypotheses based on evidence; 
work with information from different sources; 
listen and obtain the views of others; 
organize information in a usable form. 



Performance Objective 



The student will be able to 

• demonstrate an understanding of the 
concept of techriolpgy. 



Indicators/Tasks 



Procedures 



1, Put the following list on the board, 

' horse and buggy — automobile 
bicycle — motorcycle 
airplane ~ space ship 
herbs — aspirin 
fire — nuclear energy 

Ask the students 

* • What does each pair of worda have in com- 
. nion? 

• How are the first words in each pair alike? 

^ How are the second words in each pair alike? 
■ Can you name other p^irs to add to the list? 

k 

Ask the students 

• Have you heard of the word techtiology? 

• What does it mean? 

If the students have trouble answering* refer 
them to a dictionaiV. 

Have the students write. their own definition for 
technology, ' , 

2. Expand the concept of technology by showit\g 
flimstrips or films. See Materials for sugges- 



The student will be able to 

• write a definition of technology. 

9 summarize data from audiovisual 
presentations, ' . 

• illustrate the present level of technology 
by using pictures, « 

• write an essay or paragraph explaining 
how technology affects their lives. 



tions. After the students view the audiovisuals, 
have them write at least flv# things they learned^ 

Example: I learned that _ . . - 

3, Have the student$ bring magazines to class and 
find pictures to illustrate our present level of 
technology, such as airplanes, cars.rtelephones, 
trains, computers* etc. Have them make coU 

^ lages with their pictures. 



4, Have the students write an essay or paragr 
(depending on their ability level) which explains 
how technplogy affects their lives. Allow them 
to share their work and discuss it in class. 

Evaluation 



Oral questioning of students, completion of "I 
learricd*' statements, participation in making coU 
lages, ei/aluation of^essays or paragraphs 

Materials , 

Bookm for Tmmchmrm ^ 

Crowther, James G, DiscoverieB and Inventions oj 
the Twentieth Century. E. P, Dutton. 

Leyson, B.W. More Modem Wonders and How They 
Work, Dutton. * / 

Oliver, John William. HiBtory of American Techtih^* 
lo^.' Ronald Press. 
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Books for studmnts 

Bendeck, Jeanne. The Fii^t Book of AiTplanes, Frank- 
lin Watts. 



Bendeck» Jeanne. The First Book of AutomobileB, 
Watts. 

Bendeck^ Jeanne. The First Book of Space TraveL 
Watts. 

Blow, Michael. Men of Science and Invention, Harper 

Clarke, Mary A, Pioneer Iron Works, Chilton Book 

Co. 

Cothrin, Marion. BuHed Treasure.' The Story ofAmer^ 
ica's CoaL Coward-McCanh, 

Fermi, Laura. The Story of Atomic Energy, Ran- 
dom House^ , . .'I* 

Green, Erma. Let^s Go to a Steel Mill, G. P. ^ 
Putnam's Sons. ' ^ 

Halacy, Daniel S, Energy and EngtneB, World Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Hays, Wilma Pitchford. Samuel Mors^ and the 
' Electronic Age, Franklin Watts. 

Hill, Ralph Nadtng. Robert Fulton and the Steam- 
boat, Random House. 

Holbrook, Stewart Hall. The Story of American 
Railroads, Crown. 

Hubbard, Freeman. Great Trains of All Time. GroM#t 
and Dunlap. 

Hutchinson, WiHiam M. and Spielberg, Kurt. The 
' Book About Space TraveL Follett Publishing Co. 

Uweilen, John B. Jet Transports, Crowell, 

Lewellen, John B* You an^^omic Energy. Children's 
Press. 



McCrcady, Albert. Railroads in the Days of Steam. 
Harper & Row. 

Nathan; Adele. Th&Building of the Fimt Transconti^ 
^> nentq/ Hai/rcjad.. Random House. 

Pratt, Fletcher. All About Rockets and Jets. Random 
Housf. ^ ' ^ ' ^ . ^ 

Pratt, Fletclier and Coggins, Jack. Rockets ^Satellites 
and Space TraveL Random House. 

Reynolds, Quentin. The Wj^ghtBrothers: Pioneers of 
Arherican Aviation, Random House. 

Shelten, William R. Countdown: The Story of Cape 
CangveroL Little Brown. | 

Shippen, Katherine B. Andrew Carnegie and the Age 
6f SteeL Random House. 

Stevenson, O. J. The Talking Wire. Messqer. 



Piimm 

Making the Things We Need, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Educational Corp. * 

Man and His Tools. McGraw-Hill Book and Education 
Services Group. 

Fiimstrip ^ 

From Agriculture to Industty (Culture of Regions: 
Mid^Atlantic Series), Filmstrip House, 

How Automation Affects Your Life, Popular Science 
Publishing^Co. 

Industrial Revolution in $he United States. Curricu- 
lum M^^Hals Corporation^^ 

Man*s (J Jh Power Through the Ages. Popular Sci- 
ence FvaMShing Co. ' 

Man the toolmaker. BFA Educational Media. 
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Lesson in 

Technological Change 
Cencept Objective 



The students wilhbe able to recognize, describe and 
compare how they, other people^ societies, cultures 
and physical phenpmena change over time (Gen^ 
eral Objective Al)* 



Process Objectives 



The student wilt be able to 

• acquire informatfon through readsngp listening 
and observing; « 

■ frame prpductive questions; ^ 

• compile survey Instruments to^.gatHer speciflc 
data; 



* locate and fnteipret data Jkom references; ' ^ 
« demonstrate an ability to make comparisons; 

* organize information; , 

* demonstrate a growing capacity to perbeiva 
change as inevitable and natural; ^ 

* acquire and process info^ation by using thought 

= -processes; 



9 sequence terms which denote time and arrange a 
series of events in chronological order; 

• demonstrate a growing capacity to propose aN 
ternative possibilities for existing realities: 

• listen and obtain the views of others; 

• use rational CTlteria for ^ making evaluations. 



Performance Objective 



Indicators/Tasks 



The student will be able to 

* demonstrate knowledge about changes in 
the level of technology over a period of time. 



The student will be able to 

■ compile a time line illustrating 
technological changes In a particular field. 

* complete a data retrieval chart and use 
it to make comparisons. 

* conduct an Interview with an older relative 
about technological changes In that person's 
lifetime. 

m illustrate and write an e^lanatlon of an 
Imaginary invention for the future. 



Ptocednres . 

i. Introduce the concept of technological change 
by asking the students the following questions, 

• Vou now know about the concepts of tools and 
technology. In your lifetime, have you noticed 
any changes in the types of tools we use or our 
level of technology? 

• What changes have you noticed In communi- 
cation? 

• What changes have you noticed in 
transportation? 

• What changes have you noticed In toys? 

• What changes have you noticed in . kitchen 
tools? 

« Whaf changes have you noticed in yard tools? 

• What changes have you noticed In educa- 
tional equipment? 

• What changes have you noticed in farming? 



2. .Divide the students Into groups. Have each 
group seleift a particular area of technology to 
investigate, such as communlcatlonp transporta- 
tion by air, by water, by land, energy, farming, 
etc. Have, students use reference books to de* 
velop a^me Hoe Ulus^ating technological changes 

' in areas of their choice. Sheets of butcher paper 
should be used. The tim#>llnes should include 
title, dates, written explanations, drawings. The 
group can explain their completed time lines to 
class. Display the time lines In the class. 

s 

3, Using the Information from their time lines and 
reference books^ have the students complete a 
data retrieval chart to help them to make com- 
parisons. 

Upon completion of the charts ask the following'' 
questions. 

• What period would you enjay living In the 
most? Why? 
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Data'ReMeval Chart 





Military. 


Transportation 


Farming 


1700s 








ISOOs 








i900s 








' .... ^ ^ f ^ / 




Cominiinication 


Indnstey 


Enec^ 


1700s 


• * 




f . ... . ■ . ■ ^ ■ 


1800s 




i 

^ — _ — - ^ . = = 1 ^ 




1900s 
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Sample Intervieiv.Forni 



l^ime ' — — ^ ^ - % 

Relationship to student - = — . 

Age - ' . ' 

In ypur lifetime what^changes have you seen" In automobiles? 

What changes have you seen in Radios and televisions? 
, What changes have yoil sreen irKinass transit? , 

What chaifges have you seen in air transportation? 

How. do' you^feel about the progress you have witnessed? 
^I^hat changes do you think you'll see in the future? 



• Has the technology in a particular category * Evaliirftioii . _ ^ : 

advanced more fapidly than another? Explain. questioning, evaluation of time lines, ttacher 

• If you were an inventor or scientift^ in u4iat observation of group wprk, evaluation .of charts, 
technology would you like to make contribu- participation in interviewing procedures^ pomple- 

' tlons? Why? What contributions would you tion of an imaginary future invention. 

like to make? . \. ^ ' ^ ^ 

• What changes wilt we see in the future? * Materials , 

4. Have the students interview their parents, Boolmfar Tmachmra 

grandparents, ^etq., concerning technological _ 

changes that they have seen^ri their lifetimes. WHsom G. Lloyd, TranipQrtatiQn and GammunicQ- 

Have the class compile five to 10 questions fton. Appleton-Century-Crofts. . 

for the interviews such as those shown on the , . ^ = 

sample interview form. ^ Bookm forBtudmn^ - . . , 

^ Bachman^^rank P. Great /nuentof^andThair/nu^ 

Students may wish to tape the interviews or take tions: ^erican Book Company, 

notes. Allow them to share interesting portidns of . \. ^ 

their interviews with the class/ t ^ mchM V^. Bishop, Fmm Kite to Hitfy Ha 

. "* ^ Y. Crowell; ^ . 

Have the studMts evaluate their interviewing expe- _ 

rience. Ask the following questions, K Butehr, Walter. RailroadB ToS^ and Yesterday. G.R 

_ Putnam's Sons. ^ 

m What did you enjoy most about your experience? * . - 

" , o ' ^^isher, Douglas A, Steel: From the Iron Age to the^ 

. What did you enjoy least about your experience? SpacrAge; Harper & Row. 

.* What was the most difficult part of the interview?; ^ *„ ^ ^ r ts^ * 

' Foster^^ G; Allen. Commumcatton from Primitwe 

m What was the easiest part of the intf rview? Tom-Tarns to TelBtar, Criterion. 

. If you had to do^it ove^ would you qhange your ^^irsch, Cart. TTiis^AutomartOn. The Vik^^^ 

procedure? If yes, how? ^ ; ^ ^ 

, ^ . ' f L Reck, Franklin M. The flomanced/AmeHcaraTrafis- 

Have each student think up an invention of the , p^^f^^, crowell. . . 

future. .They should illustrate the invention and . 

write an explanation of ft. Allow the students to ' Spencer, CQrnelia.MoraHands/orMafl; A Bri 

share their inventions. Discuss the feasibility of ^ tory of the ir^duBMal Revolution, 1760^1850.1^ 

each one^ * John Day Company. 



Concef>t Objectives- 



r ^ 



llie students mil be able to 

• Trecogiiize and cite examples to iUustrate that : 
V people invent^ Jeahi^ .bbrrow, and ^ansmtt ideas 
\and^ events; 'students wilt recognize th^t this 
behavior, in^ part, dlstingirishes humans^ from 
" other living things (Generpl Objective v 

p -recbgnize and \cite. examples to illustrate that 
chahge^and contin^^ are historical constants 
(General Objective A7). 



-The student will.be ablg to_ / \ J \ 

• demonsftate" a growing capacity to perceive . 
- change as iqevitabl^ and natural; : : : ■ 

•^acquire 4nfaWation by listening %q more than . 

one source; , ' ^ . T - - - 
« €icquire inforination b^ listening and. observing; ^ 

• lo^te and interpret suitable data frpm references; - 

• listen and obtain the views of othm;"^^ 

, * sacquire and proems information by using thought 

processes; - ^ ^ 

• work with infoimatlon from a variety of sources; 

• combine experiences Into largen more Inclusive 
concepts. 4 > ' - , ^ 



The student will be able to ■ ; - 

^• identify the relationships between work rolt 
and technology^ . 



The student will be able to f 

• „ list tools used In v^arlous careers. : 

• cite technological changes in various., 
industries. T : - 

• acquire information about technological 
: changes'from guest speakers and fleld 

. /trip guides. 

• compile a report on the tools used in a ' 
chosen career.^ j : — - - 



Proeedores 



L Introduce 4he_Jessdn _by asking the. foIlpwing_ 
que^ions,. Explain to the students that they will 
' learn more abouf the interrelationships beiween 
work roles and technology in this lesson. 

■ /m ^hat types of tools does your fatlier use In 
- performing his Job? , _ ' 

^ • What types of technological changes has your 
father seen in his Job? 

• What types of tools does your mother use In 
performing her job? 

• What types of technological changes4ias your' 
" mother seen in hfr job? ' . . 

• What types of tools do you use In perfooning 
your work assignments? . 

• What types of technological changesf^have 
you noticed in your work assignments? : / : 

• .How does technology affect the job market? 



2^ Invite the career education, ^vocational educa'^ 
tion and^ home economics teachers' to-dlscuss ^^ 

' tools used in jmrious car^ers^ Ask them to 
demonstrate some of these tools. Cufmlnate this 
activity by asking the students, the following 
. questions. . ' 

\ • Of thif careers we've discussed today t which 
ones have had the most technological changes 
in the past 25 years? - 

• What.types of adjustments did the people in 
. these careers have^to make? * 

^ * Which one of the careers appealed to ^ou? - 
Explain. / ® 

3. Have the students choose a career which Inter^ 
ests them. Using reference materials, have them 
jresearch the types of tools that they would use 
in their careers. Also have them research the - . 
types of technological changes made In their 
' chosen career. Have them shar^ thls^lnforma** 
tion with their classmates. 



4 Have the students make a list of careers which 
interest theAi.~ Invita guest speakers firom ,van- 
t ;^ : OUST, careers to talk to the students about tools 
used in their trade or profession. Have them 
; discuss technological changes in their field and 
- ~= "how these changes have affected them. - — . 



- has technological change . had - a positive o; 
negative effe^ on th^ industry? ^ \, 



Ewaltiation 



5. Plan a: field. ^p or tripB to local Industrie for 
students to Tview such concepts as assembly^ 

—lines, automation, mass production, etc/ Have . 
.the tour guides discuss the effects of technologi- 
cal changes on their industiv- Upon returning 

' from the field trip, ask the students 

\ • .which job at the industi^ visited interested 
them the most? Why? 

■ wl il€h4ob-interested^eiiuthgJe ast? Wh y? 



Oral questioning, observation of student particlpa- 
tiont evaluation of student researcl^, evaluatmii of 1 
student presentation to the class. = : . . , • a . 

Materials ' - 

Baolm for Btudm^ - 

Esterer, Amulf K. Toolm^ Shapers of CwillMQtiom 
Juliw Messner. 

Poling, Jam^. The Stai^ pf Tools: How Th^ Built 
"Our Warld ^and Shaped Man's Lijs. _ 
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Liisson V : - . ; ^ 

: The Side Effect of Teehnolbgiea] Changes^; 

. Concept Objegtfyc - . ' . * ° ' - 

. 'Die students uiir ba^a ide^ifyt e^plaihi and 

evaluate causes and effects of particular cjiahges 
(physical, social, political, cultural, economic) (Gen- 
eral ^Objective A4); . ' f : 

^T&cmmm Objectives ^ . ~ 

/The student will be able to ^ = 

|i£quire information through reading, listening 
■ and observing^ V 

• localfe and interpret data from references; 

• organize and lead a small group in accomplish- 
ing a task; ^ . : 



•2 demonstrate a capacity to ^^Eopose . a^ 
^ possibilities for existing realiti€sr-\_ ' .„: i ^ - 

' * present opposing views and statementsi : _ 

1 : •^identifc mid clearly define- a prciblem; 

• listen and obtain the, views of others^ v ^' ^ ■ ; \ 

• acquire Information through obsen/^ion; - v V 

• rnake iniir^ces about a situation tluough oh* 
serving;] . \ - '-^ - . 

• recognize and state a problem; ^ 

• iformulme:hypothesesiasei^n evidence;^ 

V • state reasons for advocated position; 

' . • combinp experiences into larger, more inclusive 
conc^pt^, • ; , ;i 

T • make' cross-sectfohal comparisons. . 



Performance Objective 



The student will be able to 

> demonstrate an understanding of the side effects 
'if technology on life styles, economy^and . 
i environment. . 



Indicatoi^/Tasks 



The student will be able to • 

■ list the benefits of technology. ■ ^ - ^ 
^9 list the negative side effects of technology. 

•^nd news aiticles^ about the side_effects ©£ , ■ 
technology. : 

* draw a political cartoon to illustrate one or 
more side effects of technology. > - ^ 

« debate opinions about technological change. . 

* participate In a simulated trial of a person for 
crimes- against jiature^ V - ■ 

* find evidence of pollution on a nature walk. 

•. participate in a scientific experiment on pollu^ 
tion and write7a hypothesis ^nd conclusion. 

* participate in a si^nulation of a city council 
meeting where the pros and cons of nuclear - 
power are listed and explained. , 



Procediires 



1. Discuss the benefits of -technology with the 
^ass« J .... . 

• It has increased production of goods and 
services. . . ^ 

• It has reduced the amount of labor needed to 
^ ■ produce goods and services, 

• It has made people's labor easier. 

• It has given them higher living standards.- 

2. Invite a ienior - citizen to speak to the cfass 
cohcerning living standards today compared 
to years ago. v 



V 



3v' Discuss the negative side effects of technology 
^ environmental pollution, the depletion ot 
natural resources, technological unemployment 
and the creation of unsatis^ing Jobs.; 

4. Have the students collect niews articles wljich 
; illustrate or explain the benefits or side effects , 

^technology. Discuss the articles in class,. 
Develop a bulletin board ^r scrapbo ok to dis- 
, play the articles. 

5. Show the students examples of* political car^ 
toons in the local newspapers. Have them draw 
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^ ^■^^*'i0wfi poItticalc^oOTs showing tti4!beM-^^K^^ 



r side: :effects^f t?chnoIogy.v After {the 1^ 

eotnplete their cartoons, display^tiiem 
students may wish to wnte .en^e^oil^ 
ed with thair cartoDiis-'S'^i " - t->S -^^ = 

Flari a "debate. The debate.proposttiqn shd^d 
be[v*tR JSplved/ technojo^ has. ihorSypdsitive 
jjdjB |ef] ects than Negative 5tde^^ffe^s.^*'^Cii0oie 
twp^ dents to be on the affiiimati^e ^eaiQ aiA 
two ktt i^nts^ to be on the negative t^am - 
brde^ pfthe debate should be as fellows. ' ' 



d debat 



^""^^irst dSmiative introdurtoi^ speech 
i ^ i Fi :tt r egative introduqlisn^ 'speech ^ ^ 

: Scicpnd affirrnative speech . / . ' 
y Si «bnd negative speech i , 

Fi 'A. r If gative reblrttal^ ; c 

V - Flf^ i fflrmatiye rebuttal V . 

; . Seponq negative rebuttal and closing summa- : 

latibn 



t askinc 



le audience evaluate therr debate % 
[ the iblloiying ^uestlons^ ; ?| 

Which Side, had the most convincing arg^ ^ 
. ment? , S 

5^ Whjch_^^ide_ do i^u^gree iwthj _ _ l . '}\ 

; • if you had been a debater/ w^^ld you have 
: said anything differently? If yeil what? . 

, (Have* the class simulate a^ ' trial' wliere the. 
human race is tried for crimes involving natur 
ral resources (land abuse^ air pollution^ water 
pollution, etc.). Witness for the defense should 
Include Mr. Higher Living Standards, Mr. ^Eas- 
ier Labor^ Mrs> Increased Productionr Mr.^More 
Leisure Time, Mrs. Technology. Have the class 
brairistonif othersT Wttne^es~ for the prosecu-^ 
tion should include Mr. Strip Mining^.Mrs. Air, 
Mr/ Water, Mrs. Wildlife, Mr. Earth. Have the 
class brainstorm others. Students should also 
play the roles of judge, biiiliff, stenographer, 
defense attorney^ prosecuting attoniey, defen- 
dantr jun/ foreman, jury mmibers. Before the 
trial meet with studepts to discuss their roles. 
Discuss the procedure of the trial with the 
entire . class. At the end of ^the ' simulation^ 
evalyate the experience by asking the students 
the following questions. 

• What did you enjoy most about the Simula^ 
tlon? - 

9 What did you enjoy the least about' the 
simulatioh? . • 
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>^if We did It agairi^ IS there another rote tH4t^5: 
you would like to portray? If yes, which on^J^f 

• If we did it !again, would you; make^^^y^ 
change In our procedure? If yes, what? - - J yi- 

Take an ^observatiori walk in your nei 
hood or In an^ industrid helghborhood. Have 
the ^dents take notes concerning any^ evi- 
: dence'of pbllution and share their observations 
rfter the walk. . " - .v /^.^^^^^^^^ 

Iniite t^e science teach^ to /demonstrate ex- 
periments to illus^ate pbllutfon* One example 
^ Is ^below; . ^ • * . 7 '\ : / . : V : 

>v^Citf ^two sets of X &[ white cardboard 
^; .fquares^ Number^each'set from one to five^^ Put 
thin layer of vaseline on each card. Tape one 
-:iet of cards otr the exterior of the building! 
uTapethe other set oh the inside of the building, 
v Have the students write an hypothesis for the ; 
:A experiment before begins. Throughoirti the ^ 
^^HEpefiment^ fiSve^fiem" uriti^Kr^p^KeSffii^^ 
\ they are following and their dally observations. 
Each^ 4ay they shotiild '^observe the • particles ; 

V thatstick to the squares. Each day remove one i . 
: square from the outside and the irisid^. Have ! 

ttre^udente compare the squares. Discuss the 
rrMujts. Cdntlnue this proces§^r five days. At - 
^ th^i^end of Hhe^CTperimOTt^avevthi^ 
- w^e their cqpclusions. In their conclusion - 
th^ should ^ate : whether "their original hy- 

V pothesis was correct or Incorrect. 

^ave students^ pretenB.that they are the earth ^' . 
or the atmosphere. Have them write a letter to 
\ humani^ explaining their feelings about the 
l^effects of tichnolog^r upon them. Have students ^ :^ 
read the i^tt^s to the class. . 



What did you leam from the simulation? 



7 11.. Simulate a city~council mertingr Theritem^on^ 
ly: the. agenda Is the building of a nuclear power 
plant near the city. Have students play 4he' 
I roles of city^ council members, mayor 'and 
.4^ witnesses. Discuss the roles with the student^ 
' arid allow them preparation time for research. 
Make sure various viewpoints will be presented 
In the'simulation. After the simulation have the 
' students evaluate the experience by answering 
l-~queltions (see procedure #7). ' '^^y 

'jt^ -_" ___ " . — 

Participation In discussion sessions^ participation in 
class ac^vitles, evaluation of political cartoons and 
editorials, oral questioning, evaluation of perform 
mance In simulations, evaluation of written data on 
scientific experimf nt, evaluation of letter . 
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: Boaks for Teach^^ 



Baaks for Students 



V Lelnwand; Gerald, ed, ' The Future (Problems - of Marshall, James.; The Air We Live in - Air Pollution. 
- American Society Series)/ Simon and. Schuster. V- C6war4-Mc|Canii. V;':^h.U 

^eedham, Dorothy* Pollution: A Handbook for Md^yr4* '3* Shadows over Land. Seabury Pr^s. 

. . Teachei^rScholastic Book Services. ^ " ' - - ' v. - ; - 

Perry, John/ QurPbl/ufedJVor/d- Can Man SuTOue?^ " : - 

FreTiklln Watts. . . =. . ' - _ . ; . j ' 

TofQeFpAlvfnr Future Shock:;. Random House. « - - - : ' . ^ .- 
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T^^e first •lafff whie ft students in. Georgia^ 

schools^tb - Study Gepr^T history and government 
JMiras pas^ed^ in. 1923i'and updated in 1953. When 
I^V the Adequatc^Program for Educatioif; in f Georgia 
X:. law was pa&ed inr^l974 this riequiremeiit was 
r^ained^ i although vho grade placement or tiine 
'^an is ^ecified, ^ [; ■ ] ' \ - - 

f^^-SpiffjBj f nterpretationsV^ have been formulated and 
y^;circulatcd froni the Office of Instructidrial Services^ v 
4 ^Whin the state went to a 12 grade requir|ment for< 
0; hi'gh school g^aduatiph, many ^sterns pfaced Gfior^ j 
^^v-gla history and goj^efhrrient in the eighth" '^ade^ A^^^^ 
~ number of decisions ^ave reinforced Jhls de^ionr ' 
TOe State Board of Education adopted tm^ ^ 
SoQial Sftidto in 19®s which- pl^ed^^^ 
*5.eighth grade,= and^the Cumcu^rn^^^meiid^^pr / 
{^^QfipT^ia SchoolBf also re^^rced ft^ Mo^^^sj^tems ;; 
; :'con^ it _at the eighth ^^ade l^yel^^ali^^^^ 

5^tK»ugh^Tfcw"¥y^ 

/ido^t inftmrtional materials have b@en<,deveroii€d^ 
'f: for the eighth grade level. 



;;iMe:^iit^ftm of ti^ Studies: 

:!Prograih7was raised when some ^school districts .'^ 

; ■ began^developing a quarter system. Although Jhe :; 

: law does not specify a time requireifiient^ a 
197l,|niemo^3ndum of the Office of Iqstructional ;^^ 
Services advised these systems that the, require^ 

^enis could be met Iby a minimum of tWQ,quaTtersi;<^^ 
TTiuSi>two thircis of a schotil term would .be re- " 

r quired,! The.i arrangement of the time requirement > < 
can be iflexiblet buf a ipeciflc number 6| instryc^.^ ^ ^ 
tional hc^s^ should be given to - meet^the require^ ] 

r meht. --^ ■-■^''r-, -o/H-,'. :U 

At the- present time, moit systems have a ftdl year v 
: program in which students have the opportunity to ^ 

rdoTEonsiderable work in Georgia Studies — hiitoryi 
jigepgraph^^ culture* ecpnbinics aiid stat^ aQ^d local 

^glbverhmentV llie followingiiorinat is offered as an / 
J- e^mpleJfpr5 the devdlppment of a' Qeprgia Studio 
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-■^riiT^'^Mr'3'i!i-r^~'^:r^i^i^ . - .. . ... . ^ 



'ApproaehJ Interdlsciplin^ / * * 

' 'Supple' Lesson ;lttles v" - -; ■ ^' ; . 7 >-= 

r . ^lype^ of Cplpnies : * * ^ A, v ' 
'^vA^^^^: The Charter o 7 / 

^ ^ III Selecting the Colonies ^ ' ' v 

jy - Early Dikys of the Savannah Settlemerif 



Lesson I % data^Fetrleyal chait 

Les^n II: - ■ inquin? mpdel . (primary source) 

: L^ion ni V inquiiy niodelr data anaJysisr i^^^^ 

^>Xesion IV. ; content analysis/role play;, inquiry ^ 
model 



Lesson J Types off Colonics 
Concept Objectives % 



The ^udents will be able to 



^^ive examjiles, analyze and evaluate jhbiy all 
nations are Interdependent edonortilcally.^ocfaU 
politically dnd culturally. (General Objective' 

f>i); : ' ■■ ■■ ■ /. y v- • 

« illustrate, analyze and evaluate . how regional 
specialization Impliesinterac^lon With other areas 
for the exchange of goods and services (General 
Obiertive;D5); ' 

« illustrate, compare, ^ahal^^ and evaluate how - 
^ people*s^oc3aj and economic relationships and ■ 
behavior are affected by the^r geographic distri- 
bution (General Objective DIO); ' 

• Illustrate and evaluate how ii^ all societies per^ » 
- tons and groups have acted! to seek better eco^ 
V .npmic^ poUtical^ and social opportunities (Gen^ 
yeral Objective E12)- ^ . > 



' nbeess ObJeeAres 



^-nThe student will be able to ^ ^* ■ "^^ - 

^•radqiiire thfoM^oh^-thrdiigh: reading," listeningtV 
bbserang andrsurveying;^ . ^^ ; 

• locate and work wHh informatibn from a varied 

of sources; ;AJ-'"iC.A:V-' ' :''y'Z-'yy4'\ _~y'':''~. 

• organize information in a usable form; 

. cofiitni^ and .. interpret graphs, chartSf tables 
and cartoons^ v /v . 

" Materials: ^y: :^ ... _ : ... 

JTerfbook or^lm*=fllmstrip^=^minilerture^ - ^ 



Data retrieval chart 



Performance Objective 


Iifdi€Stors/Tasks 


_ _ ^ — - - - - . . , 

The student will be'^able to 

' ~- ■ ^ . . - _ 

• demonstrate^n underkandlrfg of the concepts 
of colqny and mercantilism^ * 


The student will b^ able to ^ 

* complete a chart identifying the four types 

of English colonies. ^ 

.-g ' ■ -■■ - 

* define mercantilism arid describe the role.of the 

Geprgia c^^ny in the process. 
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Give students background in^rmatlon on what a 
^ tolqny is; the four basic types of colonial govern- 
- ^ --^iSent iStd why EuMpaam countrtes wm Ho coIq^ 
nizc the New WorldV The background infontiation 
cy ild be prpvlded in the form of a minslecturep a 
.1, textbook ■ s^i^ioh or ;fllni^ripr Tp help -^dents 
1 organize the Jnfomiatiqp for easy retrievalp have 
them romplete a chart which rcgembfes the follow- 
iftg. ' / - 

Review student answers from the worksheet. Stu^ 
dents^hpuld understand the concepts of dolony and 
mercantilism. The background lesson should also 
~ ^explain ^hy t^C^ S^^^^^^ EuropeTTdesired 
; land in th^ New World and how these concepts tie 
' - in. •• . 



Sample qu^tions to ask while woi;|^ing vHth the; 
datp retoieval chart, ^ ^ ^ 

• Describe the differences between the four t^es: 
> "of Englteh~c6Idrii^. - r V; 

• Explain the reasons for 
- • Why were trading compann^^anized? 

• Wh^t control did the people c^me royal colonies 
> have over their govemr 




Student evaluation will cbnii^ of successftil complex 
^tion of 4he^ data retrieval-Chart: andLparticipationJn 
class discussion. A pop quiz matching terms with^ 
their definitions can also be used. : ' . ~ 



Data Retrieval Ghart 



Typa of Colony ' 


DescriptioD 




Proprietary 






Trading Company 






Charter Colony , 






Roydl Colony 
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Lasbn II The Chartar of Georgia 



Co 



Theystudents mU be able to lllu^rate, anali^e and 
evali^^^'Kw^di viduals and groups have always : 
attempted to achieve a sens^oi justice and reason 
' in th^ir human Interactions and In the establish^ 
mentt operation and evaluation of their institutions 
(General Objective C7)- - ^ 



Hie student will be able to 



acquire information through readlngt listenlngt 
obsemng and surveying; 



• work, wtth B (gitt^^i Mer ot folHow^r. 

until a task complete; ^ / . 

m locate placei Jnmation to Mand and water rmass-j 



Copies of exc#s^li frofn_ Ggpars^'s Charter (5 
for aach stadgnt; outline of the United S 

for each itaflent. j- ■ 



1732) 

Itatea 



Inquiry niodel (jrlinaty sourme) ^ \ 





IndiCat^i^/T'^isks * , 




The student will be able to ; 


The student H^llbiable to - 




• demonstrate an understanding of the contents 


list jtheJthf fe€ fg^ons^ fot^*h€ founding > ' 




of the Georgia Cliart^ of I732« , 


Georgia, 






• ident% th€ Mon of tfte« trustees. 






• construct am outlm^map of the original 






Georgia iPQigranfc 






: • deflne charter. 





Procedores 



. Distribute copies of the Georgia Charter to each 
member of the class. Have them notice that^ 
there is no punctuation; To insure that they read 
the document^ in a meaningful manner* asfe 
them to work individually or in pairs to add 
proper punctuation marki. When the students 
have read the docuiftent, ask them to list the 
threes basic_reasons_given for the^ joundjng of 
Georgia. Other questions are listed below. 

• Which reason do you think was the most 
Important to the king? Why?. ; 

• Which reason do you think was the most 
important to the people in jhe other English 

. colonies? Why? 

• What type of colony was Georgia* trading 
company* charter* proprietiiry, royal? Justity 

' ' your answer. ; ' ' . 

• Who were the trustees and what was their 
responsibility? . ' 

• Was religious freedom guaranteed to all resi- 
"dents of the colony? 

Using the description of the land King George 
gave to the trustees* draw how Georgia looked 
on a niap'« Ask the students 



hiia Georgia ^^origl^ 



» What stst^inow wciit 
nally to N iDCattd?^ r 

• ^Why do i^^utWnk tht kteig gave such a 
'amount liRd to tfit tnast«s? ' 
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Student ivalu^tioTiHpuld include cdmple*i«»ri~df~ ' 
the activities relptid, to the charter. Other *^ues- _ 
tions might Inddethas^ |iit«d below. 

» Wh^ iva# Eo^iand IMev^ed in seeing that 

Georgla^r^i settled? ^ 
. • toiiwii in Grtis granted charters ywhich 
aUo^thei^toSitup gov^KTiments* Who^MT^n^ 
thei% ch^rti? Cctfxipa^'e this t^e of chaarter . 
tQ^ ihfi tS^e granted the trustees. ^ _~. How . r 
arethfiy ^IkeFDiftergnK? ^ 

• Compare thi org^nlza^aon and purpopvi^s of- 
the I^^al b^arf of'%duci^tidn with those c— if the % 
Tnistges o^llie Colofiy^e^ff Georgia. Wha»t are / 
the sifnilHtilies? piffereraces? 

• How are Grta*^ pw«n^^ 

ent ftotti thiorlgiriy bo^jiidarles as desffi^ibed 
V in the charf V ..yj 
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Excerpts from Georgia's Charter of 1732^^ 



George the Second by the Graeme of God To all to" 
1 whom theaa^^€Sents shall TOm^e Greeting^wheras 
we MS Credibly Infonned that i ^m ariy^ of our Poor 
Subjects ara through misfortun^^s and want of Em^ 
ploynrient reduced to great neces^sities insomuch as 
by^ their labour thay are not a^bN to;;dproyide a 
niaintenanca for tfiemselves an^^ Faniilles and if- 
they had means to defray the '^Sliarge of Paiisage 
and other Expenses Incident to _ new Srttlemants 
thgy would be Glad to be Set^Hed in any of our ; 
F¥6vlfices ni AnieHca whereby CtMdtlvatinglha lands ' 
at present wast and dasblafe th^^sy might not only ' 
gain a Comfortable Subsi^enca ftvor themselves and 
femilies but alio Strengthen Im^m Coloni^^ and 
Encrease the l^ade Navigation scad wealth of thes€ 
our Healms whereas our PK'ovinces in North 
America have been frequently I^^fivag^d :b^«Indian 
^Enemies^more*Espacially^that*c*^fcSouth^^U'Qlina* 
which in tha late war by the neigKibouring Savages 
was laid wast uithV Fire and .^Sword v and^ great 
numbers of the English InhabitafUts miserably. Mas^ 
sacred And our Loving Subje^s who now Inhabit 
these by reason of the Snnallnas^^ of their numbers 
will in case of any new war be Escposed to the like 
Calamiti^ in ^^s-n^ch asfthaixs^whole Southern 
Frontier continueth unsettled an^H lieth open to the 
said Savages And whereas vummm think it highly 
becoming Our Crown and Royal D^ftnity to protect 
air our Loving^ Subjects be they never so di^ant 
from us to E^^end our Fatherly C^Dnipassion even to 
the meanest and most unfortun^ate of our people 
and to. relieve the wants of our - ^bove , mentioned 
poor Subjects And that it will be ^liighly Conducive 
for aeconiplishing those Ends th^^t a Regular Col- ' 
ony of tha-iaid pqpr^people^ be^G^^tled^and Estab^^ 
lished t™^a So^iarn Frontier^^ of Carolina and 
wh^ea^wea have been well As^^ured that If wee/ 
woiild be Graciously pleased to ^Sract and @ettlf a 
Corporation for the receiving ni^snaging and Dis- 
posing of the Contributjons of ouw Loving Subjects 
divers persons would be hiducad. I to Contribute to 
the uses and purposes aforesaid Icsmow yee therefore 
that wee have for the Consideratl^cins aforesaid and 
for the better and more Ordefljr Cairyirig on the 
said good purposes of our Espacsaal- Grace certain . 
Knowledge and Meet Motion Wiil^sd Ordained Con? 
stituted^and Appointed And by th^^ae Presents for us 



How the ^description of the Colony of Geoi^a v 
: appears on a modem map.' ^ : ; 




- jDur heirs- and Successor Do Will Ordain Consti^ 
tute Declare and Graiit That our Right Trusty, and : 
Wellbeloved John Lord Viscount v Percival of jour 
IQngdom of freland Our/ trus^ and ^Wellbeloved ' 
^Edward DigbyGeorge^Garpeitfer^^amestOglethorp^M 
Georges Heathcbte Hiomas Tower Robert More 
Robeit Huchs Rogers Holland William Sloper:FranT 
ds Eyies John Laroche James A^mon IVilliam : 
Belhha Esquires Stephen Hales Ma^r of Arts ' 
John Burton Batchelor in Divinify Richard Bundy ' 
Master of -Arts Arthur Bedford Master of Arts 
~ Samuel Smith Mister olA^s Adam '^de^^ 
Thomas Coram Gentlemen and Such other per^ 
sons as shall be Elected in the maniiW hereinafter, 
mentioned and .thel» Successors to i^e Elected in. . ■ 
manner as hereinafter is directed be ahd shall be 
-one Body Politick and Co^orate in Deed and in • 
name by the Name of The Trustees for^^tabllshing^ 
the Colony of Georgia in American. . 

lose^^ lands Countries and Territbries Situ- 
ate lying alid being in that"* part of South Carolina in 
^if^MeHca^ffliichTies from the most Northem^tream^ 
^of a Riyfuhere^commonly called the. SavaWah all 
along^a Sea^Coast to the. Southward unto- the^ 
most Southern Stream of a certain other great 
,w^ter*or River callefl the Altamaha and Westward 
from the heads of the said Rivers respectlA^ly In 
Dire A Lines to the South Seas. v. I \ . 

. . . there shall be a llbertsf of conscience allowed in 
the Worship of God to all persons Inhabiting or 
which shall Inhabit or be Resident within-our said 
Province And that all such persons Except Papi^ 
shall have a Free E!^ercise of their Religion. 



♦Albert B. Saye, ed.. G^oi^fa Charter of 1732, Athens- University of Geargia Press. 1942, pages 19*21,^9, 49. 



Leste^SD in Selecting the Colonists 
Concept Objectives . : 



/The _^^dents untl be able to ^ . : : 

' ft. Tecognize and illustrate that throughout his^ 
^ory/ pfeopFe" have ; worked to . meet common 
jhumanr needs and to satisfy human desires 
mjid aspirations (General Objective B4). - 

eorripare and analyze.rhou; cultural patterns 
' ./ ; \^re related to other^phenomena* ^such -as 
■ r geographic It^atiorr and general historical 
; /period of a people (General Objective B19)/, 

; • illustrate and evaluate how in all soc^ies 
■ ^ people have sought better economic, political 
; ^nd social opportunities (General Objertive 
E12)- ^ ^ 



^rr V^asl^^ questions related to the da^^ 

^ analyzed on charts andgraphs; 

^ ;c fornnulate hypotheses baseffon evidence; 

= use accurnulated ^videjicfito accept or rejeci ' 
hypotheses^ - . j . * ; ^ 

• present oppoitnb vtews and statements; ' ^ 

\ : • listen and obtain tlXe ViiWiof othersr . : 
. ^ • State rcitsdiTs for^dyortd position; 

• acquire^ and, prpcfss^ jnlornriaticS' by using 
thought processes, ^^^^^ ^ 

Materials 



ThT 



■ =_- 

iS Objectives 



Eudent will be able to 



-•-=-«©nstruct^and interpret-;graphsi;;^chartsrtab!e 
and cartoons* l , ** \. ^ 



: Copies of *'ljsj^f Passefigersonthe\4nn''^o 
student (see Templei S.BwaiXdKi (Eoleman. Georgia 
JouniQ^s, Athens: University ilGeorgiaPress^l96i, 
pages -295-299. ^ 

. Teaching. Techniqa^; 



Inquiry modeU data analysis; role play 



^ - ^ - - — - - - ^_ 

Performance Objectives / 


. . Indieators/T#^k^ >; / 


— ~ .. \ — - -.; ^ ■ . ■ - — — 

The student will be able to . 

i^deraonstrate Bn ability to.interpret a data chart ^ 
v on the colonization of Georgia. 

■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ ^ , " -■ ■ "y ■ ^ 


Thtf student will be abl^ to . ' \ 

*^ construct graphs frofii data for^ easier 
interprrtation. / , ^ 

^ js develop hypotheses, from raw data concerning 
the type of person ii/ho oclonlzid orgiai 


• demonstrate an ^understanding of the w 
complexity of colonization^ > =v- ' 

' - . . - . - . - - ' .f"^ ■ . 


* "express a point, of view Ccnciming the quality 
- of life in the New WPtIdS;ia fdle playing* 

• develop a list of crilgrla for lejecting qualified ' 
j 'Colonists^ * , ' ^ 



Procedures ^ 



1. Dtetribute copies of '^List of Passengers on the 
hrtri ^ to each) student and have them examine 
' th^ list and tally items such as 

* number of families who made the voyage 

• number of children who made the voyage 

• average age of the adu^t colonists 
« number of people, who had died 

# number of people who left the colony 

' *the variety of Jobs represented - . = 

' y^i :^ny other appropriate tally * v. 

Tallying can be divided among students. Groups 
can df%/ide the list and each group be responsible 
lor one particular Item. . - 



Have the students display thelrfindings graphically 
to make It easier to inte^^r^/Hdp |henni" to deter- 
mine the moft effective rti^^i of display — circle 
graph* bar gr^ph. line grsph, etc. 

/ " ' ' . '■ " \ . . : ^ 

2. After 'the students hav^ ccmpleted the above, 

• ha^e them formulate hypolMs. based on ^hfir 
findings. The following queitlons may aid them. 

. • Why do you think foinUks were encouraged , 
to become colonisti?^ . 

Who was mpie lik^y Jd leave Europe^ a ^ 
young, rniddle-aged or aldir person? Why?. 

• Were there more rngri or women among these 
first colonists? Why? 

• What generalization could be made about the 
quality of life in G^orgi^? , 
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• What occupations ! sem ov€r-re*^re^|rt^? .. 
Under-represented? ' , * ^ ~ " ~ 

^ Do you teel.any'occriipatlons Hsfeczdl unf 
nGcess^?^Are t^exeanSTnot Hstc*«ci that you 
feel should be? ' ^ - 

3. Based on what you Tiave^nied ^botmit lifejn the 
' cblooy, cdtidurt sitQl^lay activity ii» u^ich you 
/ are trying to co|i\^ 

your pattfnte>fo m0\^€ your fainUy^^o Geor^ 
' (Your p^emi n^aiit loitay in Cn^^and.^ 
• your husband/wife ^to jo to th% >*^tiw World. 
(H^she would r%tHe^siaS[ in Engl^md.) 
\ ' GeneralvOgWhorpfe to.take yPu oon^he i^nnr 
, witK him. Convince tfniyou urouldM be of valve 
to the colony- He.doesnot want take "you- 

" Be si^ to lift arguments In your favor— rfeefore you 
begin. After you havg^conipleted th© ac^tiv^ ^ohcc^ 
reverse rotowfth your .pailnirrAr©you^aW see v 
^-their point- of view?-^-^^^-^'.— 

4/ Prepareja f caruitTnent adiirtt^Went 
* newspapers in England Pis^be ■tee. J^ 

person you, a taisf^e, P lookitig^ - for the 



■ 7 ^ feenefifs cj. being^'Qne' of time flrSt ' cbIoiiisfs"^ii^e 
\ responiibiUti^ ^jd^ded of a. colonist, etc. In- 
r ' .dude any other Worm^rton you think jnay 
convince pmopld toijisn ui^'for the voyage^ 

^ For those-p^pW^vMre^ond to your ad. Have 
ah appifc^fod foWite^h^Atci fill in, Djclde 

. Ti^hat 'information \a/ould l» usefcil to you m m 
* misted in ch^^nQ^^tfii b^mt applirants; andfiirt 
thos€ quesUonf oft ihe application. - 



;Evalpation. 



Evaluation would cflBilit successful comple- 
t^n of the four affl^^el llmtmd above. Addition^ 
subject for evalurtioit might include - \ 

• iiow wereth^ ftr^ v. 
^In a short par^JrtplidisiMba the first groMp 
^ of colonists- ^ ^=-^ 

m Make a lift df jA^ partnts^^ w class .hold, ^ 
"^Comparrthiili^t^'ltiat aff^tte^flrrt-TOldiilstsr-^ 
"Which are th% Old^ mcttibds of eamfng a:. r 
lii^ng^iU f^mmt in life e^mmunity? Which 
' Jobs appear to fi^ linger eMst? 



^ ^* 4m 
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^ . Occupation 
. . _ Fatnify 
Age Connection 



Savannah Official Position 
Lot No^ in Georgia h- 



Disposition by 1754 



vBdwIing^^Timothy 

Calvf rt, #lliain 
Camerbfi/ John : 
:(Richard)j. 



Italian silk man 



^ Gardener and silk / 
care \ 



38 
42 
44 

35 



Cannon^ Clementine 

Cannonp Jamei ^ 

Canrton, Marniaduke 
Cannon, Ma^ 
Cannon, Richard 

Carwell, Janies . 
Canyell, Margaret 
Causton^^Thcma^^ 

Christlet Thomas 
Clark, Charles 
Clark, James 

Clark, John 
Clark, ;Judith\^^ 
Claric; Peter : ^ 
Clail^t Robert 
Closet Ami _ 

Close, Hanna 

Close, Heni^ 
Coles, Anna . , - - 
Coles, Anna 

Coles, Joseph 
Cooper^ Joseph 
Cormock, Mary 

Cox, Eunice ! 

Cox, Frances 
Cox, William 
□ox, Williain 
gills, Thomas : 

Fitzwalter; Joseph 

rbx, Walter 

3o#dard, Elizabeth 



Potash maker ? 
Wife of William 
Trader in goods v 
^Servant to Francis 
^ Scott _ .1 
- 3".;Paughter to ^ 

" Richard ' 
7 itio. Son to Richard 



35 
77 



9 .Son to Richard 
^3 Wife to Richard 

36 Calendar & : 
- caipintef^ 

- Peruke maker 
32 . Wife to James. - -. 
. .«:^4ft^;,jEalico_pniter^I.^ 

32 Merctiant v 
ll Son. to Robert 
9 mo^ Son to Robert . 

4 SontoRobert 
,_24L /Wifa^^gob^; 
3 Son to Robert . 
37, Tailor 

2 Daughter to 
Hen^ ' 

32 Wife to Henry 

42 Clothworker 
32 Wife to Joseph 
13 Daughter to 
ll ' Joseph ; - . 
2B Millar and baker 

37 Writer 

11 Servant to Noble 
^ Jones 

3 Daughter to 
WlUiam 

35 Wife to Williatvi 

41 ''Surgeon 

12 Son to Williann 
17 Seinyant to Noble 

- ' : Jones 
31 Gardener 

35 Turner 

42 Wife to James . 



Dead, Dec ; 1736 

Dead, N6v^^^ 5; 1733:; 
Dead, July 4, 1733 ' 
No reqord after 1738 

To.S.C^ 

Supposedly- 
- murdered (?) r ^ 
Dead, on Ann, Nov. 
: 26, 1732' 
iNo jecord after 17^1 
Dead, July 1733 
Dead, 1735 ^ 



.24-. 



19 



37 



40 



27 
^0 



55 
8^ 



Keeper of workhouse. No record ^er 1741 
Dead, Sept. 7, 1733 



,Bai|^, public:^.^. 

storekeeper; -. 
Bailiff, jecorder 

9 - 



:DcadU746^ 

InS.C- (?) 
Dead^ no date 
Dead on Ann, D^c. 

22, lW2 
No record rfter 1740 " 
Perhaps in .^jiorflia 
No record after 1740 
Dead, April 18, 1734 
Dead, April 2; ira4 : 

To Scotland, May, 
1740 

Dead, Dec. 14, 1733 
Apparently still in Ga. 



Constable, public 

gardener: 
Port gunner, 

tything man' 



Dead, Mar/ 4, 1734/5, 
Dead, March 29, 1735 
' No record 

To England, ^1734 

ToEnglana, 1734 
Dead, April 6, 1733 
To England, 1734 
Nojecord after 1738 

Dead, OctV28, 1742 

Dead, Dee. 30, 1741 

Dead, July 28, 1733 



5? iGoddard ^ EfeabetH - 

^^^oddard, Barnes 

; Goddard,. John 
' Gordon, Katherine. 
... . Gordon, .Prier ^ '- 

't. ' r ■ . " ' ■- 
^'^Gready.-Johri- 



Greenfleld, Charles 

Greenfield, Sarah 

Greenfield. WiUiani 

Hicks, Mary 

^ Hodges, Elizabeth 

Hpdge^vMa^ 
Hodges, Ma^ : 



Hodges, Richard 
Hodges, Sarah i 

Hughes^ Elizabeth 
Hughes, Joseph 



Johnson. Robert 

Jones, .Ma^ v 
Jonts, Noble 



Jones, Noble W. ' 
Jones, Sarah 
Little, Elizabeth 
Little, Mary 

Little, Williain 

Little, WilUam ^ 
Lloyd, Henry 

Mackay, John 

Milledge, Elizabeth 
Mllledge, Frances 

Milledge, James 
Milledge, John . • 



5 Daughter to - 
' James ^ :i~ - _ \ " " 

3& Carpenter and 
joiner 

v 9 Son to James 

28 Wife to Peter 

34 'Upholsterer ; 

_22L Farmer^ ^ J 
16 " Nephew to Wm* 

Calvert 
16 Niece to Wm. 

Crfvert 
19 - Nepheiy to Wm. 
Calvert 
Servant to Richard 
Gannon -----.r y -r-^ .^ -- 
16 Daughter to - 1 
. Richard 
42 Wife to Richard „ _ 
18 Daughter to : . 

Basketmaker 
Daughter to 
■ Richwd V " 
Wife to Jose|rfl : ; 
Cider trader under^i 

stands iwriting 
y : and accounts^ .J. 
Sen/ant to Thos* 

Christie 
Daughter to Noble 
Carpenter 



50 
5 

22 
28 



17 

3 
32 



10 Son to Noble 
32 Wife to Nbbie 
3L . Wife to Wiltoin_ 

5 Daughter to 
William ' 
31 Understands flax 
- and hemp 
2 Son tovWilliatn 
21 Sei^ant to 

P William Cox 
25 Servant to 

Joseph ptanley 
40 Wife to .Thomar 
5 'Daughter to 

Thoma%' ' ^ 
2 Son to Thomas 

11 Son to Thomas " 




23 

3 



16 



41 



46 



"37 
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Bailiff 



17 



17 Bailiff 



- Storekeeper to Tru^ 



Surveyor, constablei 
guard boat com^ 
mander, regi^er, 
capt. of militia 



Ts;thingn\an, {com- 
tnander at |Fort 
, 'Argyle | 
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No record idter 1735 r : ^ 

Dead, July, 1733 ^ i 

No record after 1743 ^k: 
To England ^ 
To England, April, 

1738 
Apparently in S. C. 
Nb record after 1M8 " > 

Apparently to/Sr.G> 

^No. record aft^'1738/:. 

No record after 1733 

Dead, Aug. 4, 1735 

App^ently in Georgia 
bead, March 24, 1738 

^ead, July 20, 1733" 
Apparently in Georgia 

Dead, Jun^ 5, 1740 
Dead, Sept. 30, 1733 

-. ... .... .i:,.. . ..... • ^ I..; .V ■ 

^ ' r ■ - . . ■ . 

loiad, July^ 17M~"" 

In Georgia^ ^ ■ 
In Georgia 



In Georgia 
Probably dead, 1752 
^e«d, Sept^26, 1733^ 
Dead, July 12, 1733 

Dead, July 12, 1733 

In Georgia 

No record after 1739 

Dead, July 25, 1733 

bead, June 2, 1734 
Probably in Georgia 

bead, Nov; 4, 1734 
Still in Georgia ' ;! 



5^0^ - and FciiTil/j;W®^5????^Wfnno Offlciat Positidn^S 
^T4ame- ^^^rMm^-''^^'^Age Connectionxf^j^ Lot No^ in Georgia ; 



^Disppsirfort by 1754 



-^Milledge, Richard - 


o 


Son to Thomas 










Daughter to 


- - ,.. .■(,- 




■ V ===?*',:J6y-=-'"ji. ' J=. -'t-'.f, J -' .'i?-5i" Si ; ' V; "£i-. .*? ; 5- 

i^-y.:^r >y.- ^ -7- : 




Thomas 


r . ' : 




<^ Milledge, Thornas - 




; Carpenter and 




.- .;. - . ■ ■' .... - 






:^ Joiner 


OO - 




i^Mugridgep Francis 


39 


Sa^er 


" 12 * 




: V Mubi EUen / 


38 


Wife to James y . 




' - - v.- ■ -/ J * - . 


M^ir, James 


38 


Peruke maker ^ / ' . 


IS 




Muir* John : ^\ ■ 




Son to James 


. . ■ . " 




Ov€i^ndf Joshua 


40 


Mercer - ^ / ^ — " 


11 




pariceFf Jane 


36 


Wife to Samuel 


p 




Parker^ Samuer 


go 


Heelni^ery under^v 




wonstaDie . 


-' ■ " •■ . ^" ^ • ^ 




stands carpen- " ■ ^ 










tering v ; ; y 


OB ^ 




Parker/ Samtidr Jr* 




Son to Samuel .\ 


M - 


.BlacKsnuth 


Parker j Tlionnas 


* 9 


Son to Samuel 






Wriros€r Elizabeth v ^ 


46 


' Wife to John 






Penrose/John V - 


35 


Husbandman ; 


: 15; ; 


Pilot at Tybee^ 


Pratt, Thpnias 


21 




= do 




Samnnes, John 


42 


Cordwainer : ■ - 


9 i 




^atenfieldp Elizabetn 




Secant to James 










Muir 






Scott, Francii 


40 


Reduced milrta^ . 










oiticer ^ . : V . 


X - .1. . 




Stanley, Elizabeth ; 


35 


Wife to Josjgph 




. Public midwife ~ 


■-- . J- . ■ " ■ _ ; 
Stanley, Joseph 




Stockingmaker, can 


1 _ ■ - i 


bexton 






draw and reel 










vsilk ^ 






Symes, Ann 


21 


Daughter to 










George: ^ 






^ SSmnfes, George , : 


55 


-Apothecaiy — - — - - ' - 


7 


Magistrate (?) 


Symes* S^ah 


52 


Wife to George 






Thibatit, Daniel 


oU 


^ Under^ands vines 


- . 




Tnibaut, Diana 


. / 


Daughter to > 




















uaniei 






Thfbaut, James 


12 


Son to Daniel 






Thlbaut, Mary 


40 


Wife to Daniel 






Walhs, Elizabeth 


^ n 

*? 


bervant to'wm^* 






Wariren, Elizabeth 


27 


Uaivert 
Wii^ to Jonn * . 






Warren, Elizab^h 


3 


Daughter to John 






Warren, Georglus 




Son to John 






■ Marinus 


3 wks. 








Warren, John 


34 


Flax ifd hemp 










* drepser 


10 




Warren,, John 


> 2 > 


Son to John 






: Warren, Richard 1 


4 


Son to John , 






; Wan^en, Williani 


6 


Son to John-vr . 






Waterland/ William^ 


^44 


Mercer 




Bailiff 



No record after 1740 

In Georgia v: 

Dead; July 29, 1733 

Dead. \Juiy 1-1735 
Dead. July 10, 1733 
ToS,C,, 1739; died 
... there ^ " - - - 

To S C. ' 
ticadriune; VtSS ^ 
Dead. 1742 (?) >^ ^ - 
Dead, Jtily 20, 1733 



p^ad, 1741 

' In Georgia" / 
Apparently in Georgia 

: In Georgia T^ ^^^^ ^ 
To gngland, April, 

^1735^^^^^-^^ 
Dead^ Aug, 21, 170 
No record ^ ^ : ^ 

pead/ Jan/4, ItW 

To England; Ort*, 

1736 ^ 
Apparently still in 

Georgia 

Dead, 1739 

OMdpbymO 
Dead, July 21, 1733 
bead, Ort. 24, 1733 
'Dead, no date , 



In Georgia 

Apparently in Georgia 
Dead, no date 

Dead, March 30, 
1737j in England ' 

No recdrd ^er 1746 

No record. Appar- 
lintly dead. r 

Dead, Au^. il, 1733 , 

Dead, June 12, 1733 
In' Georgia, 

Dead, Sept 5^ 1733 " 
ToS,C, 1734 
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- ' : t , 'Jnd Family - - ^: :Saudniioh Official Position - - - 
Agir-. Connection .11-^. lof /Vo, in Georgia ... ■ . Disposition by 17541 , ^ 



rffiWelleri, Elias Ann 

;;yWiit;rElizabeth 
\" West, John 
: West, Richard 
Wilson, James 

" Wright, John ~ 
- Wright, John . 
Norton 

:■ ■ 

- Wright, Penelppe - 
Ydungj^ Thonias 



" 18 


Servant to Joseph 






Coles . ' 




33 






33 


Smith . . .: 




5 


Son to John ■ / ; . ' 




21 


Sawyer^"^ ' 


32 


-11 


Daughter to John 




-33 


~ Vintner \ ■ - — : 


30 




Son to John : . v s 




13 






33 


Wife to. John 




45 


Wheelwriflht v 


26 



Bailiff 



Tythingniant Jailorp 
. messenger to Presif 
d^nt'and Aisi^ants 
Wharfinger 



To EngIandV];r^ 

Dedd, July li^733^^S? 
; De^; 1739 / 
D^d, Jujy Sir i^ff^^: 
No record after 1740 i ^^^ 
DeadrM^y 8i i?43 ; f 

^^d;; D^c;7rx737 r ~ >^ 

No record eiter 1742 



■V 



In Georgia r 
Dead, by 1750 



aUon 



AirpQssehgem 

-.Dead*^.^^^^^^. 
No record/ 
tq S.C- . . : , 
To jBritain . , , 
Alive in Ga. . . , 
Probably in Ga* 

Jotal . - , - - 



: ; Heads ^ Famine 

19 No record . . . : . . 

7 ToS.C . . . . 

10>^ ' In Georgia . . . . . 

11 / Probably in Ga. . : 

9 To Britain 1 J . . . 

.U4 J L ! Total . ; . . . . . . , . 



3 
2 
2 
2 

39 



3 1 to Britain and df ed. thsre 



1 no r€Cord, apparently dead : 



Datm of^pepths ^ 

1732 /.i.. 
1733* . . , V . . . , 

1734 /- ; - . 

1735:. ....... 

1736 - . . V , _ 

1737.: 

1738 ^ ; . . . .1 

1739. 

1740. r. . . V. . . 
No date . . , . . . , 



2 
26 
6 
5 
1 
2 

3 
2 
4 



Wives of Heads oj Families 

Dead* . . . V . . . : . . . . . . . 

To Britain . ... . : . . . . . .^ ^ 

In Georgia . ^ . . . . . . . . ... 

Probably in Ga. v . . . . . .\ 

No wife came with .... . . . 

Total . . .... . . . . .... . 



13 ^dead in England 

5 ^ - - - ' ' 

1 < :^ 

B 

IB ■ . ■ 

•~ • • ■ 1^ 

39 



Temple, Si B., andCoIeman.Keijneth.Geoiai'QiloumQ^s. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1961, pp. 295-299. 
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^ Lesson IV^ . i ^ - 

' Eulir Da^s; of the Savannah Settiement 



TRe student wiH be abie to ^ . \- , ' 

r ^: • - TecpgriTzei describe and compare and -corrtrBst 
; ; Kdw pebjple and ^nimals adapt to. physical and ^ 

= , • idfefitift^i fde^ribe"^ afelyze adaptive- pat^ 
Sterns ^ (p^er j^liticai) 
x^- ; \ whiqh'eiTiBrge a$ groups adapt to pl^sical and . 
r -social enylronniignts (General Dbjective' A3). 

; The student will ba /able to- ^ \ ^ . ^ ; 



• acquire information through reading, listen- 
ing^ obserying|ahd surveying; ; 

. V locate and work with inferniation from a vari^'^ 



ety of spurcesj 



• "Sequence terms which denote time and arr 
/ range a series of events In chronological order; 



• • Annulate hypotheses based on evidence; . . 

' propose alternative possibilities for existiho 
realities; ' / 

: V use lipth physical and political rnaps \o ciarify, 

- -^ concepts;^ v/^ : ; ; ^; ^- - j-*^^-. ^[^^J^::^::2:[—_]-: : k - jV J; 

: • .use different map^—physic^l, econonriic— fo^^ 
7~ - Infornia^ioh; , ; = - - ^ - = J—^r 7^ ; - = :^:,^-L^s^ 

^ • ^.use ^ maps and -gipbps to explain gepgraphical ^ 
settings of historical and cuwent events, v'' ^ 

Copies of excerpts from **peter Gordon's journalr'' 
and/*6e^erG Planned 
City" for each student; transparency- qf the map. 



Teaeliins JTeehniqu^ _ ; _ _ _^ 

Content analysis;* role play; Inquiry model 



Pciformanee/Objective 


Indicators/Tasks 


The student will be able to 

• demonstrate/ an understanding of the activities 
of the first Georgia; colonists.^ 


The student will be able to 

e summarize the everits described in a journal 
written by a cqkjnfpt, ! ^ 

• write an interpf fttatlon of the events of the first 
days of the settlement, / 

■ # Identityithe components of ;a planned city. _ . 






down there? What were they thinking? Have 



Have them/ read the journal and summarize the 



major events of each day's enti^. . 

When students have finished, discuss„the_maJor _ 
happenings of that first week In Savannah. In- 
clude the iollowihg. ' * 

• The role Native Americans played 

• The role the South Carolinians played 

• The /reason for the difference In the dates 
(adjustment in the calendar during the mld ^ 
1700s) V 

• Other events of interest 



2, Have the studerits create their own journal entry 
: based an some event mentioned, by Gordon in 
his journal. For example, they might pretend 
they Were one of the children sent below deck 
during .xhe near pirate attack. Wh^t was it like 



event they find interesting and describe It from a 
different point of view. 

3« Distribute copies of Peter Gordon's map to each 

studint/Have~tKe"SRrd 
. ^ each of the 15 items on the map represents Guide 
: them to discovering the identity of, nedd for and 
, pujrpose each of th^tems. Some possible ques- 
tions to ask include 

• Why did Gordon call Savannah a planned 
city? 

• What did the South Carolinians do to help 
thie Georgia colonists? - 

Why was the palisade needed only on cine 
side of the city? - . 

• Why was the fort located at the rear of the 
city? 

• Why was there a community oven, mill and 
well? ' . 
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Evaliiatioti. 





In addition tb the suce^sfal cbmpletioh of ttiie^t^ 
^activities^ listed :^abpva^)^a^ 
questipna Usted below j : : - ^^^ ^ ^ - 

you can be of help to your parenis in tha new 
colony of Georgia.^^^^:^^^^r^/ 0^^^ 



Wirite a short pafagFaph which discusses how 
you would have liked to live in colonial days. 
Give reaions why you feel the way you do. 

- Inoaginji^ that -you ^ayie pri^ajtog^o^ JEng^ 
land to come to Georgia. If you were told you 
could only bring IQ.^ things with y oti due to 
Umtted ship space, what would you bring? 



Materials 



Print 

Coulter, E. Mertoup Ed. A List of the Earfy Settlers 
of Geof^io. 1949. 

Georgia Commission for the National Bicentennial 
Celebration; Geoi^is HcHjsflfe, DocumentB of 
Georgia Hmtorp, 1730-1790. 

Gordon, Peter, The jQurnal of peter Cordon^ 
1732'173S. E. M. Gouher, Ed; Uni^rsity of Geor-^ 
gia, 1963. 

King, Spencer Bm Ed. Georgia V^icmBf 1966. 

Reese, Trevoy, Ed; Our Firmt Vi$lit \ in - America: 
Early Repotis From the Colon}; of Geo^giaf 



1732-1740. 



SaJre^^Albert Geot^iarfihMerjgf nS Lfniver^ \; 
stty of Gebi^iap 1949. ^ ■ ; : " 

^^era]^^rSprWB:j^G^ 

Univeriity pf Geoi^ia, 1961^^ v- 

Secoiidd^ Sourci^^ 

Blackbuni, ^ Joyce« Jffm&s^tMdwdrd- Ogleiho^e^ . 
^ Li^ncott, 1970. ^ ;v ^ v ?^ 

Bonner, James .0- Tfie CSpi^ls Sfoiy* Harlow 

■-;l?6r.;\l . ■ . :: ^> - ■ 

^: 3rown, Irg Li The Geqrgla Q : i L _ 1 - 

Coleman, Kenneth. Georgia yfyisiorp in OutUfWf :' 

■vi^6p.-..\ ' " I'^^^'^i:^: ■ 

Lane, Mills : B* v;SOTafiiiah Rmvlsited: 'A Picioridl !^ 
HWofV Beehiye Pr^ ^ - I 

McCain, Jarnes R. Georgia as d Propnetarp Prov- . 
; ince: The Execution df a T . ^ 

McCullar, Berhice/ Thfe /s Vou^^^ . .. ^ 

Reese, Trevon , Colpnfo/ Georgia* 19,63, 

Saye, ^bert Georgia Hisiorp and Govemmentd 
Steck-Vaughn, 1973. - — - 

Sudd^, Ruth. Emptra Bul/^m of Geor0a. Steck^ 
Vaughn, 1962. \ 

Crowell., Collier and Macmlllan Inc« Georgia Heri' 
tage Transparency Series. ^ 

Education Services Inc. The Histoiy of Georgia. 
Set of 18 filmstrips. - ' V 

■ Georgia Depattment of Educatioii. Cafa/og ofClass^ 
" room Teaching TcfptB For Georgia Stihoplst No. ' 
7, 1979. Free tapes^clude Ogletho^e Chooses 
Settlers; Oglethorpe the General; : Oglethorpe 
Makes a Settlement, ^ \ 
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/^The^Tthaabout two in the afternoon, we \werc 
■ alarmed by a sloop who as soon as he perceived us 
stending along shpre^ emediately changed his course 



o^7:^v:-vmd^bor€jlown upon^ which lool 

/ made us conclude that he must eitl 
: " Sp^i^ Gum^d de^Co^a anCthat 
= ; to plunder us, upon w^ich Mr. Ogl 
i-ry ^ jfir ' men upon deck, ^d the si 
: > ; orought^up, and all the women and 
^ ^^^^^^lowf^and not ^appear upon deck, 
rj^: ttme» while we were drawing ^ our 
^ getting our arms loaded^ and ready fqi 




very 5usptttous~ 
he a pirate jDr 
intention^as ^ 
rp ordered all 
^arms too be 
dreh to keep 
the mearf 
upf/and 
defence. 



Captain Thomas who conmianded the shipp order'd 
/^"^ .-hls^great gn^ns to be charged, and all things ready 
oh /his part/ continuing still our courss. And the 
sloop bearing still down upon us and who by this 
time hade gott so near us that we could perseive he 
hade Jack Ensigne and pennant ^^gwhich^ppear'd . 
to us to be Spanish Colours, but being by this time 
pteUy welhprovided^or4ilmr^erGaptain-ordered- 
the bourss to be hauled up In order to waite for him. 
^^^s^As^kion-as^he^came-^within^gun^shott^^ 
. X ' C#ptaln order's a gun to he fired across the stem, 
and we could perceive the ball to fell about a 
hundred yards a head of him, but that not bringing 
him too, as we expected it would; he ordered 
another to be fired, still nearer to him, which fell 
unthin a very small distance of him,, upon ^hich 
.^nd faarlng the nsct shoft would be aborad:hiiti he^ 
thought proper to lower his top sails, aAd upon 
viewing us and finding we were so well provided for 
him^ both sides of the shipp b^ing compleatly lined 
with arjmed men^ he though proper to gett upon a 
wind, and stand awa^ the same courss he was in 
when we perceived him firsts. The pilote whome we 
hade^on board :said he hade some Imowledge of 
him that he hade been a pirate, and that he^ 
certainly would havA plundered us hade he riot ^ 
— ^found we were too strbng for- himt^ — h— — 



A^val of YaEaacraiv Bluffs Development of 
Savannah 

Next' moming being the first of FebruaiVr we sailed 
fioJin Jj^i^'s Island with a fair wind and|arrived the 
same day at Yamacra Bluff In Georgia^ the place 
which Mr. Oglethorp hade pitched upon for our 
intended setlement. As soon as we came near the 
Bluff/ we were saluted by Captain Scptt and his 
party, with their small arms, which we returned. 
' And as soon as we landed, we sett emediately about 
g^irig our tents fixed, and our goods brought 
ashore, and canyed up the Bluff, which i$ foutty ' 



foot perpendicular height above "by^ water marl4 : 
This by reason of the Joss sand, and great heigHtii 
would have been extremly troublesome hade not 
:Capt^n Scott and his party built ^airs for us before v 
.'our arrival, which we found of very great use to ui 
in bringing up our goods- 7 _ ^ ^ . __ , : 

Abo^ mi hour affer our landing^ the *rndians came 
- with their^ King, jjQueepji; and - Mrp Musgrave, the 
Indian trader and interpreterralong witfi him to pay^ 
their complements to Mr, Oglethorpe and to wel- 
come us to -Yamacraw. T^e manner- of their ap^ ~ 
^ proach was thus, at a litle distance they saluted us 
a ^oly of their small arms, which was returned by " 
our- guard and thane the King, Queen, and Chiefe^ 
and other Indians advanced and before them walked 
:one of their genemlly, with his head addmed mth 
white featheiBrwith rattles Jn his hands (something 
like our castemutts) to whicK he danced, Qbserylng 
\uA tlmm, singing and throwing his body into a 
thousand different and antflS postur^7"Jn^ 
ni a nner th ey gdygncg jjjoi pay^^ 
Mr.^Ogl^ho^, who stood at a small distance from 
his tentf to receive them. And thane* conducted 
them into his tent, seating Tomo Chdbhl upon his 
right.hand Mr. Musgrace, the interpreter, standing - 
betweek them. They continued.on conference^aboi^ 
a quarter of an hour, and thane, returned ter their ' 
town, which was about quarter of a mile_di^ant 
from the place where we pitched our camp, in the- 
san^rf^order as they came, ^ > 
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Next befitg able to rcompleat e the^tpitching^ of our 
j/tents this night and I belng^utJateli^ recoverM from 
^ my illness/ went to ly ktrthe^I^^^ 
^Musgrove,-the int€fpr€ters house* wdth Doctoi^^ 

and his family and Lieutenant Famngton belonging' 
; to Captain Massy- s Conapany^ wtohaie order's: a 
handsome supper to_ be prdvide^for us at Mr, 
Musgraves house. * „ 

'As soon as the Indians were informed that we were 
^ come to Musgroves housed they begane to entertaine 
^ us with dancing round a large fire which they made 
upon the ground, . opposite , to the Kings house. 
, TheirJ manner of dancing is in a circIe,:round the 
- fire, following each other ?close,M*dth any antick 
genres, ^singing and beating time, wfth their feet 
' and hands to admiration. One -of tha-'olde^ of our 
people,' -Doctor Lyons, having slept away from our 
camp and' gott a little in drink, found his way up to 
the Indian town and joyned with the Indians In their 
"dance indeavouring to mimick and ape them in 
their antick gestures, which I being informed of, 
sent for hfm, and desired jthat^ he would^emediately^ 
_ repair home to our camp. Otherwise I assured him 
I would acquaint ;Mr. Oglethorp with his folly. He 
^promised-ine that^ha would^-^But^belng^so much I n 
liquor he returned again to theJndians and danced 
with them as before, which being lold to ma J 
.ordered severall white men who were there to carry 
him home by force, it being of a very bad conse- 
quence that the Indians should sea any follies or 
indiscretions in owr old man, by which they judge 
^ 4hat our young men must be^^stiU guilty of greater^^: 
for they measure m^s understanding and Judge- 
ment according to their years. 

Friday^ the 2d we finished our tants, and gott some 
of our stores on shore. The Sd we gott the petiagores 
unloaded^ and all the goods brought up to the Bluff. 
Sunday the fourth, we hade Divine Sarvica per- 
formed in Mr, Oglathorps tent, by Reverd: Doctor 
Herbert with thanksgiving for our safe arrival. 
Mr.Musgrove, the Indian trader, and his wife/were 
p7esentrand Tomo^Chachl 

to be admittad,. wich Mr. , Ogletho^ readily.; con- 
sented to and he with his Queen were seated in the' 
tent. During the tima of Divine Sendee, seyerall of 
the Indian warriors 'and others sat at a small 
distance from the tent, upon trees a^d behaved ve^ 
decently. 

Munday, the Sth ColL Bull, being a gentlemen of 
great exparience in maUing of settlfments, was 
appoyntad by the Governour and Council of Caro- 
lina to cbma tp us to be assisting With his advise, 
arrived in his own periagore from Charles Tawn ' 
and brought severall letters for Mr. Oglethorp from 
the Govemour and GouncilL ~ ; . 

Wednesday the ^th we begane to digg trenches for 
fildng paUsadoes round the place of our intended 




settlement as a fence in case we should be attacked 
by the Indians, while others of us wera imployad in 
clearing the lines, and cutting trees tp the |)roper 
lengtlis, which was the 14 foot -for the palisades. 
About^ noon a fire boke out in the guard room, 
which instantly consumed the same, and burnt 
savarall chests" that wer& in it belonging to owr 
peopla and likewise a hutt adjos^ing to it belonging 
to Mr, Warren, whose things were likewise burned. 
It was with much diffuculty wa gott. the powder out 
of Mr. Oglethoj^s tent, which stood almost joy nirig 
to the fire, and which we preserved by taking if 
emediately down. After we hade gott th€ fire pretty 
near extinguished, one of the large pine trees near 
iODT 



faff high to^F^flrcTMd f^ 
damage 'wa were obliged to cutt it down^and in the^ 
Ml it broke too barrella of beef and one barrell of 
strong bear (beer) in pieces and damaged the end of 
pne^ of ounr tents. The whola damage amounted to • 
about twenty pounds sterling^ 

liiursday the 8th each family hade giveffbut of the 
stores an iron pott, filing pan, and three jvooden 
bowls, a Bible, Common Prayer Book, and Whole 
Duty of Man, This day we were taken of (off) from 
the palisadoas and sett about sawing and splitting 
boards eiglit foot long in order to build clapp board 
houses, to gett us under betttr cpver tilt our framed 
houses <^ould be built. This evening Mr. St. Julian, 
Mr. Whitaker, Major Barnwell, apd Mr. Woodward 
arrived from Charles Town* • ' - 
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Sample Lesson Titles V 

Ii^sbh l>- Description of a Legislature ■ 
What a Legislator Does • 
Legislative Decisions ; ; 

Hour Does a )Legislatur€#iiji^tion 



Lesson n 
Lesson Al . 
Lesson IV 
Lesson V 



, eScample concept lesson 

Lesson II resource speaker 

Lesson III values clarification 

Lesson W simulation; data gathering 

Lesson V . field triprdata gatherihg 



The Georgia .GeneTal 'Ass^fibly in 
.Action ' -^^1 \ 



Lessoii I Descilption of a Lesislatnre 

Concept Qbjeegve; ^ — 

The students will be able to analyze^why there are ! 
continuous struggles between different groups for 
^pou;et^and4nfluenc9>(GeneraL0bJe€:tiye~^^ 

Process Objectives - . 



« acquire infomiation through Feading, ristenihgt j 
observing and surveying; 

:make inferences aboirt ji. si|uajipn through pbN ^ 
serving;^ 

• construct and interpret graphs, chartSt tables 
. , and' cartoons* " • ■ - - — - :\ 

* formulate hypotheses based on evidence. 

'Materials ~ ' 

Textbook or films/ fllmstripSt miniMecturesi etc.; 
Statistics on Legislators; inaps of Georgia Senate 
and House Districts. 

Teaching Techniqges - ^ _ _ _ 



Procednres 



Inquiry model* data analysis; rule^tb-e: 
cept lesson 



e con- 



. Present background information on what; a ^1^ 
'-- islature is and: what; it does. The information ^ - 
^xbuldHbe^prbvided^in=theArm*^bf^a?miri 
from a tektbook reading sele^ion or a filmstrip. ^ 

.^Distribifte the statistics chart on Georgia legis-^ 
lators to each student in the class. Have the 
students create a list of generalizations about 
the General Assembly using the data ' In the ^ 
charts Sample questions might include ^ " 

9 How many senators are "serving their first 
term? ./ = ^ " ' 

• bp incumbent i legislators have a good 
chance being reelected? - 

• What percentage of legislators went to col- 

lege?' ^ ■ ■ : .-..v v.. -,,.. 

• Do you have to go to college to be elected to- 
the General Assembly? 

• Which house has theTifOst members?^^^ ^ 

• How many Democrats are in ,the General 4 
Assembly?. 

« Does a Republican have a good chance of 
being elected? 



Perfornifince Objectives 


Indieators/Tasks 


/ The student will "be able to : ^ 

* demonstrate an understanding of the comiposi- 
tion of the Georgia General Assembly. 


The student wilt be aWe to v 

• interpret data from a chart concerning the 
make-up of the General Assembly^ 

* hypothesize about : the electability of various 
fictitious candidates. ? 


• (demonstrate an understanding of the one 

> person-one vote principle^- 

-— .. ----- _ ■ ^ - ■ _ - 


• explain equal representation using a disfrict 
map of Georgia. . 



Statistics^ 



Georgia Geneifal Assembly 





* - ■ ■ .- 


Senate 




House 
















Educ^on ^ 








* 




BiSiness Gollege 
College-University . 
^ High School 




52 
4 ' 




5 

155 ^ 
20 


5 

£07 
24 




Total 


56 


UIL_ 


isd 


236 


Mllltai^ Service 
























With - 
Without 




" 38 
18 


■ ♦ 


66. 


84 




Total ; 


56 




ISO 


236 


Parft? 












Democrat = 

Republican 

Unliited 




51 

5 




159 
20 
1 


210 

25 
1 




Total 


56 




180 


236. 



Six Senators have no prior service in the.General Assembly. 
Twen^-twQ Representatives have no prior service. 



^Supplied by the„Offlce of Secfetaiy of State, 19S1 



3. Distribute maps of the Georgia Senate and 
House districts^ to each student In the class. 
Using the ma^s^ explain the concept, equal rep- 
_ resentation or the one person-one vote principle^ 

• Have the students count the number of dis- 
tricts in Dekalb County (5). 

• Divide the population of DeKelb County by 
the number of Senators (415*387 -r 5 ^ 
83,077 people). 

« Ask students how many people are rep- 
resented by a senator (approximately 83,000). 

« Repeat the process for another district with 
. multiple counties. 

• Hits process can be repeated for House 
districts. Students can discover that Sen- 

- atonal districts are larger, in terms of 
■ ■■r- population. Be sure the students are aware 
that representation is based on population of 
a district* hot on the size of a district. 



Evalndtion 



EKLC 



Student evaluation ahould include the following 
questions. 

• Should the size of the General Assembly be 
increased? Decreased? 

• Why are the district boundaries for the U.S, 
House of Representatives and the Georgia Gen- 
eral Assembly based on population instead of 
land area? . 

• Does the fart that most members of the General 
Assenibly are men mean that women are not 
represented in the legislature? 

• Most members are over- 30 years old. Who 
represents the young people of Georgia? . 

•= In a brief paragraphp describe the typical leglsla^ 
tor. 
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^jThe students will be able to illustrate/ analyze andjr 
^evaluate how individuals and groups have always^? 
attempted to achieve a sense of Justice and reasbh : 
In their human Interactions and in the establlsh- 
ment, operation and evaluation of their Institutions 
(General Objective C7), ^ 



Process Objectivea 



The Bttident uill be able tQ 

* acquire infoFmation through readings iMeningt 
bbserving and suFveying; : 

to answer qu^tions and select effective methods 
: of commurilcating questioris; - 



gather information necessary for understanding^ 
an issue; - ,^--^-;..=v-^;^-vy^^ -^^^^^(1 

• listen and obtain vieu^ of others; 

• consider and act in response to the interests and 
welfare of others. 

Materials . . — 

Guest speakeFt state / senator r or repFesentative; 
Ibcd newspapers and other sources of current news 
infOFmation, . / . . 



^^Paffomanra .obJectli?je__:^^_ ^._IL_.i_^iL^__^.^_ 




The student will be able to ; . ; : 

. • understand the day^today duties and 
V responsibilities of a state legislator^ ^ 


The Student will be able to ; i n 

• ask legislators sub^airtiye questipnSp ' ~ 

• pose que^lon in an effective manner. ^ 



Use resource speakers as sources of infoimatlpn to 
give an added personal dimension to learning^ Th^ 
are excellent sources of infoFmation and can serve 
as consultants for discussion groups^ student pro^ 
Jects and general knowledge. ;r 

1. Invite a member of the General Assembly froin . 
your district to speak to the ^lass. Choose a 

"nfS^in^bef rand^ you^Mh^ 
about the speakeF. . ^ - , ^ . 

2. Brief the legislatoF on the topic and purpose of 
the talk, the types of classes; and the time and 
place of the presentation^ Agree aboirt^ the length 
of the talkt a question and answer peFiod,;the 
use o£ audiovisual equipment and other informa*' 
tioii. Be sure to conflrtn these agreements in a 
letter. 

3. Prepare the students for the speakerp Have 
students research and develop questions on is- 
sues of concern to the distri^ of the state as a 
whole to question the leglslatoF about. Ample 

- class time should be devoted to prepaFing que^^ 
tions and discussion of the issues in class. Stu- 



dents should have enough backgFound knowl- 
edge to be able to follow the line of discussion 
' while the legislator speaks; 

On the day^of the speaking engagement, have a 
student introduce and ^ give some backgFOund 
about the speaker, l^ankthe speaker at the end 
_pf_thCperiod^ and again ^yjMeTj_^ ^ - . 



Evalnatioii 



Evaluation will be based oh the studept's ability to 
compose^a question dealing with a cuFFent issue of 
concern. TTie qu^ldn should reflectT^^""^^^^^ 



9 understanding of the backgFoup of the Issue. 

• ^relevance to topic of concern to the public or the 

individud asking the question. 

• a willingness ^y the student to ask questions. J 

Have students compose a letter to the editor for a. 
Ideal newpaper or write ah article reporting the 
speaker's visit. ' * • u 
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'j-Cbncept Objectives ^ 
>^^e students will be able to 

v W recognize appl^^^ and evaluate the rela- 

^ V tfonf^p; between pf Fsonal ^ vdjue- fyMim r and 
t^dhSHua] decisions (General Obje^ive Bll). 

4tf4ntifyt compao^e and evaluate examples whfcK 
Ulusb'ate that iii every socle^ and institution,: 
regulatfdhs and laws-emeige to govern the be^ 
havior of individuals (Genera] Objectives C3)^' : \; 

■ identify, analyze and evaluate examples illusbrat^ 
Ing how the rules and l^ws reflert thi, /basic 

' values of the society or institutions (General 
Objective C4). /. " _. - 



change public policy When they feel that ViithoH-^ 
• :>^^es are unresponsive to their needs or that more " 
traditional channels for alleyiation of grievances 
have been ineffective (General Objective G 9). 

. Process Objectives 

The^udeht wiU be able to T'^ \ T ^^^^"^ 

• propose ahemative po^ibilities for reaUtiA^ 

• apply problem-solving techidques to peFsonal 
^ and group-rtlated problems; / ; V ^ : 

• i]se;dlve^ent ^hirJd^g sUUs In prbbiein^sblvihg;^ 

• state reasons for advocated position; - 

• consider and act in re^onse to the interests and 
;,^elfttf e of othflrs^ 



: Illustrate, apply and evaluate the idea that Indi- 
yiduals are more likely to influence public pollQ^ 
when ii;orklng In groups than when working 
alone (General Objective G6)- 

illustrate and eyaluate^^ how individuals ^nd 
ffrduplTrniay resort to esSreme" mrihods to 



Materials 



Handout as described below 
TMcblns Tecbni4ne 

^ ^^iffi^clfflficffloiv^^^^^^^^ 



Pnfoniance Objeetlvie ^ 


ladicatbts/Tasl^ V 


The student will be able to 

« show appreciation for the conflirt which ' ^ 
; legisIator% mu^ lace when m decisions.- : 


Hie student will be able to ^ 

# list alternative solutions to dilemma and 
state, reasons and consequence of each. - - 


Procedore ; 


• Which is more importantt the availability of pure 



/'Present the students with the following hypotheti- 
cal problem. ; , 

- Senator Smithr a member of the General Assennbly 
from the Distrldt 46/ faced a tough problem. A 
fectory which^ employed almost one^fourth of the 
people In his'district had a problem, with continued 
operation Because it wa^ polluting a nearby river. 
The pollution was killing all life in the river and was : 
threatening the water supply of people who lived 40 
miles downstream in another district. 

A bill was Introduced in the General Assembly that 
woul d req uire the owners of the factory to :make_ 
expensive changes to the plant to stop the pollu- 
tion. The fartory dwneiB said that if they had to 
make the required changes* they wo^d have to 
close the fecto^ due to lack of funds. If the foctoi^ 
closed a large number of people in the district ' 
would be out of work. Senator Smith's constituents 

- want the factoiy kept open. The Senator from the 
district downstream wanted the foc^oi^ repaired or 
cloied to stop pollution. Senator Smith must de-^ 
cide how he will vote on the bill. 



• How would you vote If you were Senator Smith? 



income? : ^ ■ 

* . Which IS more important, the supporting of your 
constituent or voting according to your con^ 

science? ; . ■ 

Additional questions should be asked to help clarify 
the students* valuesrThey should be aware of the 
beliefe and behaviors they hold and be able to 
state reasons for those beliefe. Students should be 
given alternative actions and should learn to weigh 
the pros and cons of eacK altematlve^kMore im^ 
portantiyi students should learn to choose a solu^ 
-tloiv-^o-a-firoblem— that=is^onsistent=with--their— 
stated beliefa. 

Evalnation 

The student will ^write a brief essay that should 
include the following^ 

• A concise description of the dilemma or the bMIc 
question 

• A clearly stated solution to the dilemma ^ 

m A logically developed rationale for the solution 

• A statement of the pros and cons of the solution 
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evaluate how, through- 
7 X - out history, conflict has developed between vari- 
s-f - oua groups of persons having philosophical dif- 

r ferenc^ in goals and means (General Objectives 

;?i;§:fJS^^W evaluate exdmplea ii^lclv sl|aty that: 

S;^^^^?^ W^K^niich gn^iipT beha^nor is guided by shared values 
; Vr ^^^^^^^^v people voluntarily follow and by norms aind 

; -J^^eliefe that^ey fbllottr under the threri of pun- 
- jOf jghnieht or the p 



Tal identifyp. ahal^e and evduate.how rules and Jaiys 
^ ^(eflect the basic v^uea of the society pr^institu- 
^|tton (General Oyective : ^ 

Process Objectives 



^ Th e s^ / ^ ^ - 

« acquire Infornmtioii through readl^ 
observing and sun;€yin^r . 

• locate and work with infortnation front different 

^ sources^ ' ""^ ~- ' ' ; ^ ^ ^ ■ 

• firame prpdudtive questions, identify best soiurce 
" 7 to answer qu^^^ effiiiSveltietfiods 

of connniunicating questions; ' . 

9 acquire and process jnforinati^^ by using thought 

^processes; ? 

. i^.. organise Infornnatlon; 
: ; f^^ recogriizB and rtate a probleni*, 



• formulate hypotheses based on evidence; 
ii¥ propose alternative possibilities for xealidesinM^^fj: 

• choose a reasonable solution to the problem 
after applying the evidence to altematwes; 

• change the solution if new data warrant it; 

• apply problem-solving techniques to solve.- per-j 
sonal and group-related problems; • \ ' 

■ work Wtth a group vas ^ith^r / 1^ or foUower 
untU task li^ron^ V : ^: ^ 

• present op^Psmg Views and^^atementsi ^^^^ ^ \ 

• summarise pro^ and con views stated by>p 
niembeis;^ ^-v\:;.-'v."V .. ■ : 

• foUbw set procedures fpr grbup interactton; . 

■ ga^er information for und^stahding an issue; ! : 

• U^en and obtain the views of others; 

: ^ atfe rM sgns fot^gdyp^^ = 



■ consider and art in r^pbroe to the interests and 
; r welfare of othets^ " : ' ^ v 



Matnials 



Copies of the r 'Model Legislature" from the Instl^ 
tute of Govemriient> Terrell Hdll, Uhlverslty of 
Gec^la, Ahen^: Ga.^ 

teacher edftions :$1.0^^^ the Atlanta 

Jpurnal'ConBfitution or locdl newspapers^ 



Tieafehins Techniques 



Simulation; data gatherihg 



The student Will be ablii to . 

^ demonstrate a knowledge of the legislative 
process. ■ 



Indicators/Tasks : 



Th© student will be able to ^ * ^ , 

• research^ write and defend a^blH for^pn?'--^^^r^^^ 
. slderatlon as a public law. - * ^ - k 

• analyze and critically evaluate bills written by 
other students. ■ 

• effectively paiticlpate in grouprdiscusslbns 
(committee meetings) as a contributing particle 
pant. ' 

• effectively simulate, the role assigned (i^e. V 
senator^ presiding dfRc€r,r majority leaders^ 
etc.) during the cla^ sii^ulatlon. 
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Simulations provide learners u/ith et first-hand un* 
derstanding of a process or activity by placing^^them 
.,in an.enyironment designed to resemble that of the 
process. under study* They help students learn con- 
cepts, skills, cntical thinking and. mora in an excit^ 
ing format. ~ , ^ - T_ ~ - = = - ^ 

1. Provlds background information firom a text, 
filmstrip or other source on the process of how a 
bill becomes "a law; - 

-- . ' .. - . - - ' V. 

2, Distribute Af ode/ Legislafui^ handout entitled 
' /Drafting the/ Bill Itself." Have the students 

choose a topic Jor a bill they would like to see 
become a law from the suggested topics. Using 
a variety of sources, newspapers, television news 
reports^ interviews with their legislators, the 
students' values and belief and following the 
bill writing guides in Model Legislature, lead the 
students through the proper: steps in writing 
bills. 



3. A^ign sffTdents "roles (presiding officer;^commit- 
tec chairmen; etc.) and begin the legislative 



- . ^ session. The first - step should be commiQee 
r : meetings. The chairmen should set the tone and 
.be responsible for running the committee and-^ 
seeing that the work is completed (See the lists 
: of committees €^d Commltteet'Procedures in 
Model Legislature). 

4^ - Have the students^ simulate- a session of the 
legislature by having a presiding ofRcer call bills 
that have been released from committee for 
floor dfbate^ amendment and passage. 



EvalMation v - . 

^ ^^^^Kdent evaluation should be based upon participa^^ 
tion in the activities of the simulation, including 

• the quality of the bill the student wrote (use 
guide, "Drafting the Bill Itself," for criteria and 
.components that should be Included). 

• peer evaluation of* each student by others on 
their legislative committee (Include fair share of 
work load-and realism a^OTteria>r^^^-^ 

• teacher records of participation. 





ira^ STATE LAW 



THE PEOPLE 




AFPLY airORCl IT 



COUBTS 
MAKE SURE IT 




MllUtI tmi ^Bi|J J 7^ 




CT>3^^ AESHTOT MACTSjr 



The Geo^a Genera] Assembly in Action 

CoiiC€ptJ3^iectives ^ - _ ^ __ ^ 

- The students will be able to 

• ' identify and evaluate examples which show that 

group behavior is guided by shared values that 
people voluntarily follow and by norms and be- 
liefs that they follow under the threat of punish- 
; ment or the promise of reward' (General Objec- 
tive €21. 

9: ident^, analyze and evaluate example illuA^at^: 
ing how the nOe^ and laws reflect the basic 
values^ of the > society or Institution (General Ob^ 
Jective C3)^ 

• explain, compare and evaluate how many differ^ 
ent types of political systems are used in aocletles 
to determine public poll^ and to regulate behav- 
ior (General Objective C5). 1 



Process Objectives 



acquire information throfi^h reading, listening, 
observing and surveying, 

hiake inferences about a situation through ob- 
servation techniques, 

listen and obtain the' views of others. . 



Materials 



Transportation to the Stat^ Capitol in Atlanta. 
Teachtas Teebnlqaes 



Field tripi data gathering 



Peifomaiice Objective 


I^Ueaton/Tasks - . j ^ _ : v 


The student will be able to \ 

• demonstrate an - understanding of the legislative 

— process-^-^^ — _ _ ^ _ 


The student will be able to 

^ • ' identify the legislatoi^.from his or her district. 


■ . - 


• comp^e and contrast the floor activities of the 
General .te^pihlynyith the floor activities of a 
simulated General^ Assembly >^ 

• identify the topic b^ng debated on the floor. 

• evaluate the bel^avior 9f legislators on the floor* 



Of all instiructioi^pacttvitles field trips must be 
the most carefiilly planned. Hiey ^re also the most 
rewarding in terms of student interests In the course 
of planningifor a field trip the teacher should^^ — — — 

• take the trip to determine its productiveness 
' and %o make arrangements for bringing a 

large group of studentsr - 

• discuss the details of the trip with those at the 
place to be visited. Include a schedule; briefs ^ 

« ing the tour personnel on what you want to 
see, what type of group you will be bringing, 
provisions 'f6r eating and rest rooms; ^c. 
Also, gef clear information about fees; 

• arrange for permission from administrators, 
parents and other teachers for the "students 
to be absent from classes;' 

• airange for transportation,, the collection of 

'frinds, payments? etc. Be suresno one is left ^ 



* arrange the itinerary, including all stops^ Do 
not plan to rush-^figure anything that can 

' -happen will happen. 

* establish:mles of conduct for the trip. Brief , 
_ the stu dents on whaf to do if lost or l eft 

behind; what to take along; what they are 
going to do; what they should look for; what 
« note% they should take; etc. . ^ 

Debrief the students upon return to the. school, 
(^mment.on ^ ~ 

• activities on^tfie floor of the Senate compared to 
the House; ^ v , 

• personalities the students might recognize; 

• debates occurring during the class visit; 

• artivities of lobbyists. 

EvaltiatiQn * ^ 

Students should niake records of their obseiva* 



^th^ itcnia ^ini n|tmbGr Z above, plus anything they 
i^saw oftinterest to them or that they had questions 
^ about- ^^Teacher records of student interest level, 
participation, etc., should serve as a basts for revi- 
sion of the trip ift^uture courses* Surveys of the 
rtudents also pro\nR a source of evaluation of the 
trip, - 

Materials 

Georgia^uiiness and Industry Association. How A 
Bill Becomes Law in Gmorgia. {ImmRmt) 

In^ituta of Government^ University of Georgia, 
Handbook for Georgia Legislators. 1978^ 

■' ^^ . How To Hold a Model Legislature. 

(simulation) 

-jz L. Georgia Lawmakers in Action, (film-- 



Jewell, Malcolm E.; an^i Samuel C. Patterson. 

The Legislative ^Process in the ^ United .Statm: 
* .New York: Random House, 1973.. . ^ - J 

League of Women Voters in GejDrgfa. tyour General 
Assembly;, (leaflet) ^ 

■ ■ . . Georgia Governmertt^ ; : y 

Secretary of State's Office, Constitution of: the 
State of Georgia, 1979. 

■ ■• -• ' -■ ■■ Georgia House of Representatives^ 
1979-1980, 

Jtfg»Tihg« of ^thm General Assembly of 
Geoigia,^ 

The State L^islatui^ in Ac^Qn.^Ghie^goi Coronet. 
' Film 22 min. 

.vSeerrtaj^ of State's ^Offlc^ Senatorial and House 




b ♦ 
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Sample Pro-am Evalaation Forms 





lltue or 
BO mnent ; 


To some' 
extent 


To smt 
extent 


The.program €mphasizes cu^ently valid concepts^ prim 
idples and theories In the social sciences/ . ^ 

The prograin draws upon all of tfie social science such 
^ as anthropology, economic^^ gec^aphy^ poIMcal science, ; 
hi*Jry, psychology and sociology. - 

The prfiqrarn Hraws froni Other related flelda_such_as _ . 






* 


lawr the humanities, natural and applied sciences and 
_r©Iigion._^ ^ . ^ . . ^ 








;The program r^resents a balance between the im^edi^ 
^e socid environment of students and the larger social 
; world* ^ •. 

Ihe progrmi provide some balance among localt national 
and global afhirs. . 

-^The pro-am provide the opportuni^ for students to - 
escanune potential problems and hiture conditions^ . 

Hie program includes the study of Western and non^ 
: Western cuftures* . . _ r 

The program includes the study of both economically 
d^eloped and developing nations; 

TH^ program helps students develop a sense of cultural 
identity through emphasis on group, national and global 
heritage so that they see themselves as part of a contin^ 


\ 




• - 


uing community, national and human developmental 

-proc^s- — - , * 4 - 

■ ■ ■ ■ - ■• ■ ■ " • ' ^ --^ ' - "■ " 
The program expandl and enriches the knowledge and 
appreciation of students' heritage so that they may uri^' 
derstand and readily accept responsibiltties in their own 

■ SCKdety. ■ ■ . ■• ■ ' 

■ ■ . ' ■ ' _ ■ . " ■ . _ 1 _ :" _ - ^ ^ 









Coftnltive Skills 


To little or 
no extent ^ 


To some 
extent 


To sreat 
extent 


;The pm the consistent development - 
t and practice of skills pertinent to researching, organizing 
and processing data^from a wide vari^iof sources. ^ 

The program provides for development of map^ globes ■ ■ 
^ t chart and graph skills in the contend of all social sci- r 
ence disciplines. 

Hie program provides for the teaching of consistent 
application of the fidl itange of thinking skills. 

The program provides for application and analysis of 
prohlem^solving aod decision-making skills. . 

The program provides for the development of effective 
reading comprehension in social studies^ ' / 

The program organizes learning ^periences so that stu- 
^ents mILleam Jioiv to^coi^imieJfLieam^ ^ •■ . . ^ . 

The pr^^m enables students to relate their experiences^ 
"^in^ocfal'stu^cs^o'^otherexperienc^^^""^^^^^ 

The program helps students develop proficiency in se^^ 
le^ed methods of^nquiry in the social sciences and in 
techniques for processing socnal data appropriate to 
dent maturity level and citizen concerns. 






^ r 
■ .2 

r 

] 


■ - _. Z ^ i ' 




11.^- ' ^ . I . 




Values asd Attitndra 


To little or 
no utent 


To some 


mxtent ' 


The program fosters a reasoned commitment to the^val^ 
uea that sustain a fre^ society. 

The pro-am helps students develop an understanding 
that there are many sets of values rooted in-e^perience ^ ^ 
and legitimate in terms of different cultures. * ( 

The program facilitates the growth of an adequate self^ ' ' 

"concept*^- --^ . : 

The program encourages the development of each stu^' 
dgnt^s respect for ^nd, appreciation of the worth and 
dignl^ of every individual** 

The progtam encourages a commitnhent to the {Process 

of lemming as a Jifetij^ artiyity*^ ' ^ 

ihie prograrti incluti^^rtivi^B 
^examine ratlonally^valuesrdn^d beliefa In an en^:^ 

vironment that respects «cn student's rights to'priva* 
. cy^ yet Mcourages criticm anmysis of ^ # 

TTie program encourages the r^^ 

Issues. \ - ■' ' . • ' 
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-^S^dlal PatHcipatioii ; \: r;- , ? : 




f To littf e or 
DO emtent 


ToVsoteo^ 
extent 


To areat^^f 
extent 


Jprpgrain develops understanding of the roles of in- 
Lidlviduals Jn.decision-makirig proce - . . 

prDgram develops knowledge of current public is^ ' 
^ ^su^ and skills for evaluating alternative choices in regard 

V to these issues. ' ^ 

V The program develops effective use of techniques of .so^ ; ^ 
^cial artion (e.g.v how to influence political leaders, to ^ 

generate coinmujiitj^ intere^-in crucial' social problemsp^ - - 
: and to marshal support for desirable social objertives). c^^^^ : 

The program develops a sense of community and seeks ^ 
to maint^n and improve Ae communi^f In all of its - 
raihiflcations (social^ cultural, political ^ economic a^d; . 
psyc^logical) and at all levels (informal groupings, : 
neighborhoods^ local communitleSp regions,, national and 
international). . . _ 

Participation In the social Jvorld both In school and out 
is considered a part of the social studies program. 


















To little or 
no utcnt 

L_ _ .E 


To some 
«tent 


To grrat - 
extent : 




Printed materials accommodate a^wide range of reading ; 
abilities and interests^ meet the requirements of leam^ 
ing activities and include many kinds of material from 
primary as well as secondary sources; from social sci^ - 
ence and history as well as the humanities and related 
fields, from other nations and cultures as well as our - 
own^ from current as well as basic sources.' 

The social studies program provides many kinds of work 
spaces for variety in tasks, group size and the use of 








^media. ■ " - '-\ ---^.ri, . ^.^ 

Appropriate instructional materials, time and facilities 
are provided for social studies education. 

Social studies Instniction draws upon the potential con- 
tributions of mafly kinds of resource persons and orga^ . 
nizations representing many points of view, a variety of 
abilities and a mix of culti^res and nationalities. ' y 

A vari^ of media ii available for learning through seeing, ^ ' 
hearing, touching and acting. 
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Classroom activities use the school end coi^muntty as a - 
learning laboratory for gathering social det^and for:i ^ 
confronting (cnowledgg and commitnientsiln dealing with 
social problems. ^ ^ 

Teachers are encouraged to 13^ out and adapt promising 
'innovations in Insbuctiohal materials and procedures ^ 
for ftcir students: 

Students have a ivide and rich range of learning. actlvi^ 
ties appropriate to the objertives . of their social studies 
program. . 

Learning ac^vities are. sufficiently v^ed and flexible to 
appeal to many kinds of students. 

Activities ar0 carried on in a climate which supports stu^ 
dents' self-respect and opens opportunities to all. 

AcA/ffi^ include using knowledge, examining v^ues^ com-^: 
muriicating witK others and making decisions about so- 
cial and civic afi^rs. 



Students are encouraged to become partlapants in ac^ 
tivitles within their own communities^ 

^c^vities include formulating hi^otheses and testing 
them by gathering and analyzing data. . ; ^ 

Teachers participate regularly in activities which foster 
their professional competence in social Indies education 
^in workshops and ranferenc^p in-servfde closes, cbm^ -^ 
munity a&irSp reading, studying and travel. ^ 



To little or 
' no emftmt 



To some 
extent 



To great-^ : 
extent 



Texibook Evalaai^dn Crfti»ia^ 



Subject - - - 

Title\f Book 

^5 Airthors or Editors 
Copyright Date 
Single Text - - -"^ 



Publishers , 



or - 



# in series 



Designed for Advanced . 
> EvaluatoF ■ 



Poor 



Check One 



Excellent 



Are the objectives and competencies stated 

clearly? ' : ^ " > = v _ 

, Do .the objectives raquire students to use higher 
cognitive sklUs (analysis^ synthesis', ^valuatlonp 
etc-)? ' : 

:jPo thgj^bjertives of the tejd^opipnm ent t he .^r^^^ 
goals and bbjertives of your course? ' ^ . 



ContaDt 



Is the subje^ matter geared to the needSi 
interests and abUtties of the . students using ^ ^ 2: 
the material? " ■ i > " ^ 

Does the pictorial and written content reflect the 
plurallstfcp multiethnic nature of our society^ past 
and present?* . 

Are* valid concepts and generalizations = 
developed? : 

Are the historicalr social, scientific or Other 

events based oii the latest knpwledge and 

social data?- — — 

Can^ the material, be used in conjunrtion with r - 
supplemental instructional medja (films, ' 
simulations/games, flimstrips, tapes, 
etc,)? ' 



1 2 
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the material encourage the use of 
S;^kills such as problem-solvin9 and . 
' dedslon-majking? 

V bd& thi inaterial encourage the use of 
skillssueh as higher level thinking? 

Does the inaterial emphasise fandsiinental skills 
(reading, tvriting, speakingt iMenfng, 
computation^ interpretirig maps and ^ 
globes)? 

O^attlnticiii 

-Are tha iUusteations clear^ accurate and 
appropriate? - - 

Will the glossary, ^otnotes^ charts, maps, ^ 
pictures and t^s aid students and teachers 
in using the bodk effec^vely? 

To what, extent can the teacher depart from the 
"^seqUeiicenDf material^idthout^hnp 
its effectiveness? 

Is ^ teacher*s guide for teKt available? ^ 
Is it practical? 

Are practical teaching suggestions and 
suitable social science background provided? ; 

Are sugge^ions for additional actlvitlest large 
and small group and Individual experiments 
provided? \- 

Are supplementary materials for rapid 
learner as well as for those with reading - 
deflctencies Included? 1 ^ _ 

Are diagno^lc tests to .discover specific 
weaknesses provided? 

Dob the text have accompanying audiovisual 
aids such as records, filmstrips, filmSt 
tapes and overhead ttansparencies? 

OvaaU Ratfns 



How would you rank this tesrtbook 
among those renewed? 




¥AyiH©r^ or Developer 
iiy^j^Pijrtjjishcr an Address ^ 
4%Cat€ of Publication . ^ 



Grade Level 



Material Dmcriptiqn^ 
Subject area 



Type of media (Audiovisual aids^ Including tapeSt pictureSp rerards, fllnisM 

Supplementary reading materials : — - i- " - ^ -'^ " - - - 



/Reading levA (base or^our Judgihent) : 

NumbeF of pages^ timeireiqulre^ to watch or U^en : 

MatmHal Goals - X - / V - 

What are the goal^ or objectives pf the product - ^ - 



^oes the material mieet thtse goals? 



- Mcrterial^Ettfl/y efton R 

Organization - ^ r - . - v logical sequence 



aarity 

Student motivation 

: Eas€ of;Use -/ fv^"^ 




Is scope ' sufficiently broad to jtii 
time needed to use it iwell? 

Useftilness of teacher's guide 



Recommendatiom 

Should these materials 6e used in the social studies ^curriculum? 
In what social studies classes could It best he nscri? 



How much class time should be spent with this matarial? _ _ _ . > 

How would you grade this material's overall ^ali^ and useftUness in your class? (circle one) 

EXCELLENT— ^GOOD^AVERAGE POOR^~N^ 

Please use this space for any fiiither comments. 
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r^Barth, Robert D. and James L., and S. Shermis. Depn- 
^^Ing the Social Studies (!!4CSS Bulletin 5 Ip 
^CiJ .y^Wngton:^ National Coun^ Social 
Studies, 1977- 

- A - bulletin tracing, the ; ra^ent 'discussion of 
what social ^di^ is* u;hy It is in the schools 

i~*^;and why effective social studies' instiructibn : hac^ 
:hever.been more important^ - : ^ ^ 

. Becker, JM., ed. Schooling for a Global Age^ 
New Yorkf McGraw-HiU, 197fl. V 

: Presents a rationale: and recommendations for 
global education an d includes chapters on element 
: tai^ and secondaiv programs and cuirf culum plan^"^ 
:.- ning. j . • : '■ 

Fraser» Dorothy M.p ed. Sociof Studim Cumculum 
Development: Prospects and Prohlems (39th 
yearbook). Washington: National' Council for. 
-—the Social Studies,-1969.---^-—^-^^ 

Emphasizes the. inductive approach In ^ effort 
; to aid teachers and cunfculum builders using 
this approach* M ^ ■ . ^ . 

Goalsforthe Social Studies^ Toward theTwenty^First 
Century. Journal of Research and Deuel- 
opmentj Volume 23. Athens: Universfty of Geor- 

: gla. (Write to College of Education; Dudley Hall, 

, Athens 30602.) 

Contains 12 articles ti^aclng the changes in social 
studies curriculum and outlining goals for ele- 
mentary and secondaiv social studies prograins. 
Specific articles give attention to global perspec^ 
tive, values, decisipn^making, sodal paiticipa- 
J tlbn,: cross-cultural competency and the role of 
-—the social science disciplines*^-^ — - - — - 



MassialaSp Byron G.» and Zevin~ Jack. Creative En- 
counters in the ClQB&room: Teaching Learning 
Through Discovery. New York: John Wiley and 
V Sons* 1967. 

: A study In this book seeks tp explore ways In 
which secondary students may be stimulated to 
plan twlr own learning and to conduct inquiries 

. into>micial problems of society arid the world. 

Md^Jeil, John Dmigning Cuniculum: Self Instruct 
tion iT^odules; Boston: Little, BrowA and Oo'mpa^ 
ny, 1976. 



Contain&four modules written for tMchers 
ed in what sholild be taught particular learners; it 
draws from a number of source^ and is ^imcd at 
brevity and simplicity of teaching, 

Morrissett^ Irving. Concepts andSfiructureintheNew 
r rvSaclorScfenceCurf^ra 

and WJniionri967~ \' " r'''^^r- 'y--y-r^'^'\ 

\ ,^^ri materials and designs.to make current and - 
. developing resources of social sciehces available 
to elementary and seconda^ c^iiricula. It fosters 
mutud undei^andihg and cdllaboration betweeii 
: /social scientists and educational specialists. 

Mu^ig^ Raymond H.t ed. Social Shidies Curriculum 
Improvemmtr A Guide for Local Committees^ 
(NCSS Bulletin 36), VJmlnngtom Na^onal Coun- 
cil for the Soclid Studies^ 1965* : ' 

Emphasizes Improvemmt rather than the prod- 
uct; the role of the teacher is stressed, and the 
role and us^^of-eifteiTia] consultants are eKam- 



MuesslgpR./'ed. TheStudyandTeachingofSocialSci^ 
OTce Sen^* ColumbuSp Ohio: Charles E. Merrill) 
1980 \ 

Each volume In this series consl^softwo parts. Hie 
^; , flrst describ^ the discipline^ key.ldeas^ principles^ 
concepts and methodologies. The second is a dis- 
cussion which provides illustrations for adapting 
these Ideas and methods to elemental and second- 
ary social studio. 

Commager, H^S^ and R*H. Muessig. The Stiidp ' 

and Teaching of History^ 
Broek^ J.O.M.P and otheis. 77ie Study and Teach^ 

ing of Geography, : " 
Warmkep R.F.p and others/ The Study and Teach- 
— ing o^Economi{:3ir — ^ - - — ^ ~r - — t 
Straayer, J.A*p and Muessig* The Study and: t 

Teaching of Political Science. 
KitchenSp J,A., and R.H. Muessig. The Study and 

Teaching of Sociology^ ^ 
Pelto, P., and R.H. Muessig. The Study and 

Teaching of Anthropology. 

_ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ' .7' ■ ■ ^ ■ . ■■ . ■ f ' ■ ■ ■ 
National Council for the Social Studies Task Force on 
Curriculum Guidelines. Social Studies Curricu- 
lum Guide/fnes. Washington: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1971. 
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P^Cdrttains. recent developments in. s6cM stU(UeSi7idb:^ 

'^/ jlh.buildihg a social studies program, (Revision of M-^: 
guidelines). ~ ^ . ' 

Remy. R.C, Handbook of Basic Citizenship CompG- 
tfnpes. Alexandria, Va.: Association for ^^S 
iHsfori^aildi^umculum Development/!^^ 

^ ^j;Rr<^jlA#y^_d^^ materials^ as- 

ic sesiihsin^^ctlonah^s^ 

citizenship competencies. Specific suggestions* ■■ 
; " are grouped by grades 4-6, 7-9 and 10*12* A 

^%o6d referencein the early stages of curriculum as^ 

rsessmentj develppnient or revision. ^ 

Shav^F, James p. iTed. B y f fdf ngHsfiona/es/o 
. ship Education (NCSS Bulletin 52). Washin^on: 
National Gouncil'Tor the Social Studies, 1977. ^ 

Focuses on the search for ah appropriate rationale 
for citkehship education and seeks to reexamine 
the assumptions underlying curricular and teach- 
ing decisions about citizenship education. 

Social StudiBB Curriculum MaimrialB Data Book* > 
i^^ouldef ; :^G61q.: iSocjaLSjiehce fEdue^oiij^Con-^ ^ - 

sdrtfum. Inc. (The Data Book is kept current by sup^ . 

plements published twice^a year.) 

Provides analyses of curriculum materials to aid 
teachers^ administrators, curriculum coordinators 
and college methods teachers to select appropriate 
maEerials^ 



^4P*^^^^*s^a list of instTuc*iorial^objectives w '^Bv 
' ;V in behavioral^terms- They, are _sugge^t e d as a ^>^- 
.r::;:basis for school systems to evaluate, revise ot,jf^ 
^fjmbdify a setT of %diici^iorial outcomes -fpr stuSJ?^®? 
V- vdents. ; - _ : 

Krathwohl, David R.; Bloom, BenjarhinVSli and ' 
> Masla, -Bertram vB..^^^T^^ 

y Objectives: Ajfeciive Domain^ ^Bw yotki D^vid 
Mi^ay Company, 1^64. ; >y: :^ :^'i:}^;: ,v^ 

Represents an advance; in ^ t^^^ calls 
- attention to the probleni of affective tenninology. 
"It should facilitate research and thinking on 
these problems. 

MagCTs Robert F. Preparing InBtmciiQnal Objec- 
: ^ tfi?^. Belmont, ^Jif.: Pearson Publishing Com- 
pany, 1962. ' 

Designed^o help teachers and others learn to : 
state instructional objectives in behavioral terms. : 

Popham, W. James, and Baker, Eva EstabUshing 
Instructional Goals: Planning an Instmctional 
^gquence^ Engleu/ood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 



Objectives 

Bloom, Benjamin's., ed. Taxonorny of Educationdl 
Objectives: Cognitive Domain, New York; David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1956. 

Provides for classtflcation of educational goals. 
Through reference to the taxonomy as a set of 
standard classiflcationSi^tf ^chers and educational 
——leaders should ^ be-able^d discuss problems of ^ 
s curriculum and evaluation with great precision. 

Burns, Richard W. New Approach to Behavioral 
Objectives. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
: Company, 1972. ; 

pesigned to assist teachers, school adminis- 
trators and educators at all levels in acquiring 
skills needed in writing and evaluating objdd^ 
: .tives- . . .. • 

Flanagan, John Shanner, Williarn H. and Mager* 
Robert E. Social Studies Behavioral Objective, 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Westinghouse Learning Press, 
1971. : - , - - 
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A collection of five self^instructlon progranis de- 
signed to be connpleted by the readen It deals 
. with various aspects of instruction and provides a 
set of tangible competencies that can be used by 
teachers making instructional decisions. 

rVargas* Julie S< Wnffn^: U^^ 

Obj'ectiveM, New York: Harper and Row Put- 
Ushers, 1972. 

Designed to help teachers write behaviorally- 
stated teaching objectives that will Increase the 
value of courses and their relevance to everyday life. 

Learning Objectives for Individualized Instruction^ 
New York: Westinghouse Learning Press, 1975. 

- — A collection of objectives drawn from each of the- 
social sciences. Objectives are keyed to the levels 
of learning objectives defined by Bloom in Taxon'. 
amy of Education Objectives: Cognitwe Domain, 

Skills 

Carpenter/ Helen McCracken^ ed. Skill Develop- 
ment in Social Studies (33rd NCSS yearbook)^ 
Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1963. 

A thorough treatment of the development of so- 
cial studies skills. This is a highly practical book 
which offers usable guidelines and suggestions to 



Vald the teacher- 



*M.^T?Ghapin, June R.i and Gross, JRichard E. Teaching - 
<j)ym^ Social Studies SJd/fs^; Boston: Little, Brown and^ 
"Company, 1973. 

i^ t^si:TF|Qcuses bh a critical evaluation of leaning skills 

-and compefencies* It provides an approach to so^ - 
" " ~ cial studies education applicable to all models, 
dfsigns and programs. . _ 

^'^£^^r^^^l^B Jot Georgia Schools, Pklmtwa 
> ; Georgia Department of Education. 

'7 : Helps curriculum developers design endive In-- 
structional' programs to insure ^ that students w 
. ^ demonstrate skOls In subject areas^^ ; ^ ^ 

r. Fair, Jean and Shaftel, Fannie Eff^ativs Think' 
' ing, Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1967. 

Introduces teachers to ideas and models for ef- 
V fective thinking and learning^ 

Harris.^^ Kuby M. The Rand McNally Handbook of 
: Map and Globe Usage. Chicago: Rand McNally 
and ^Companyr lg67, — ^ ^, ^ . 



.Indicates the kind of maps and globes appropri^ 
ate for each leveU establishes goals for learning 
and suggest techniques that may be used with 
standard maps and globes. ^ 

How To Do It Series^ Washington: National Coun^ 
cil for ihe Social Studies. - =~ 

Provides a practical and useful source of class^ 
room methods and techniques for elementary 
and secondary social studies teachers. 

Kranyik, Robert and Shankman, Florence V. Houj 
to Teach Study Skf7/s, Englewood Cliffsr N. 
Teachers Practical Press (A Division of Prentice- 

' Hall, Jnc), 1963. 

- Contains a comprehensive st^idy- skills prograrh 
spanning both the elementary and secondary 
schools. Show how to practice skills ^Ith mate^ 
rials of increasing difficulty. 

■ " ■ •" • h ^ ^ 

Kurfman, Dana G., ed. Developing DmcMon- . 

Makihg Skills (^thNCSS Yearbook). Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social Studies, 

1977. ■ .. : 

- " . ■ ■ . . ^ ■ - ?■ ■ • ■ ■ 

Shows how decision .making incorporates thinks 
ing, information gathering, group process and 
social action skills, and examines some of the, 
curricular and instructional Implications of fhe 
process. 

Larkin, Myrtle S. How to Use Oral Repof^ (How 



^MmTo Do Jt Series No. 10^. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies. V Y ^^^^ 

LitcKen, Ruth E. ffou} to Ose Group Discussion 
(How To Do It Series No, 6^, Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 

Raths, L. E., S. Wassermann* /A. Jonas, and AV^ 
= '--i RathstelQ. Teaching^for Thinking: Theory and 
: App/lcd^ion. ColumbuSr Ohio: Charles E.=M 
Co., 1967. 

Presents theoretical information about'thinking 
operations along withL specific' appllcatiQns for 
developing thinking skills In students, b^h-podr 
and proficient in reading^/" ^ 

Sund, R. B-i Bnd Carin, A. Creative Questioning 
and . Sensitive L isten ing Techniques. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Co.v 1978.^ 

Focuses on better communication through the 
development of listening and questioning skills, j 



Attitudes and Values 



Barrf Robert ed. Values and Youth, Washing- : 
torn National Council for the Social Studies, 
1971/ . ^ 

T^is book focuses on the value dilemmas that 
^ clog our life and society; but, more tothe point; it 
confronts the problem of what to do about value 
conflicts in the social studies classroom/ 

Fraenkel, J. R. How to Teach About Values: An 
Analytic Approach. Englewood Cliffs:_ N.J.* 
Prentice-Hall, 1977. ' 

The explanations in this book are based on the 
belief that being able to identify, analyze and as^ 
sess alternative policies and procedures along 
with their-consequence^r Intelligently ,-^is an im- 
portant ability for all people to possess. The ideas 
and strategies presented^ therefore, are based on 
^ the assumption that a continuing analysis and 
assessment of alternatives in schools can help to 
develop this ability. — ai 

Galbraith, Ronald E* , and Jones, Thomas M. Moral 
Reasoning: A Teaching Handbook for Adapting 
Kohlberg to the Classroom. Minneapolis: Green- 
haven Press, 1976. 

Introduces the Kohlberg theory, provides sam- 
ples of student curriculum materials and presents 
' a specific teaching process for those who wish to 
consider social and moral issues in a school set- 
ting. 
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^ 'Hawley, R* G./ and HawIjeyJ^L U iitt 

?r > ; the Clasaroom: A Handbook for Teachers^New 

l-^ ^fcte Co;, 197 5>: Jlj^y^ 

M^p^/Hie emphasis is on teaching concerns. These in- - 

Ji,^^ "dude^^^^^^ community 
^ x biJ^Mn^^itGxinQ open communication and in- 
^^^^^^^^ t^^^ 

Mattox, A. GeWng It Togethmn Dilemmas for 
: Kohlberg's Approach^ 

- : Sm Diego: Pennant Press, 1975, . 

r V The author : explains ^Kohlberg's approach to 
' °: moral develqpinent and presents actual dllenS^ 
. mas ivhicH iM in the classroonn/ 

Metcalf, iMmencm E^^ kd. VatujBB Ed^ 

Ingtom National Gouneibfor the Social Studies^ 
1971. - 

This NGSS yearbook attempts to help teachers 
with their problems ,1n values education — ele- 
^ mentary, junior high, high school and college 
teachers. Hits book attempts to develop a ratlo^ 
nalet and illustrate strategies and procedure for 
teaching values. ■ - 

^RathSp^touis E^rHMininrMerrilland Simoi^^ 

JB. -Valums \ and • Teaching: Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles e: Merrill, 1978. 

ilie authors describe a theory of values clariflca-" 
^tion and provide detailed processes of classroom 
' implementation and managements Many class^ 
room strategies applicable across grade levels 
are included, - - , - - . 

Scherer, ^. PmrsonaWaluBB and Envifpnmental Ib^ 
sues: A Handbook of Strategies Relatmd to I^ues ^ 
ofPoUutionf Enei^i Food, Population^ and Land 
Use. New York. Hart Publishing Co., 1978. 

This handbook includes many valuing artivities 
along with the environmental issues identified In 
the title. 



Shaver, J. P., and Strong, W., Facing Valum Oecl- 
sfons: Rationale-Building for Teachers, Belmont,/ 
CalitrWadsworth, 1976. , 

The authors show how we cannot escape teach^ 
ing values in schools, and then they challenge 
educators to rationally develop their posttions on 
the matter. They lay out their approach to deal^ 
ing with values In a democratic context and cri- 
tique two othf r popular approaches ~ values 
clarification and the "moral stages'', approach.^ 

Simon, Sidney' B., Howe, Leland W. and Kirschen- 
baum, Howard. Values Clarification New York: 
Hart Publishing Company* 1972. 



This book is de^gne^d to engage students" £ud|Jcr!i5 
.teachers in the active formulatioA'^and exanauia-i^T^^-vS 
>ti9n . ot valu^^JUeJ3oaLJs.to Jnvo] ye^tudi|ds^i^^^ 
practical ex0etilhc<tsr making them mw^}Sof;z^J>^^ 
their own feelings, their owii Ideas, their bttm^j-V^^^ 
beliefs, so T that" the choice^ Vrid decisions tfiesgJt^^^ 
make are eonsciotis and deliberate, based on -y ^ij 
their own V^ue syrtems. ' f v 



Social Participatioii ^^y^ 

Z,G4rlach^^Rdriild~'A.-^ima La&hprecht, iynriette^W* 
Teaching A^ut the Loiijr Cincinnati: W/ H» An- 
derson, 1975. 

This book states that . law studies instruction 

- should be; used :as a means to teach ^children 
about their socie^': and its values; to encourage 

V students to think critically and ratidndlly about 

= societal . problems and conflicts; to bre^ down ^ 
popular misconceptions and stereotyp^^ and en^ : 
courage students to participate in, arid cohtribf s 
ute to their society. 7 - : - 

Masslalas, B. Sprague^ N. F., and Hur^ J. B;> 
Social Ibmu^. Through InQuiry: Coping in an Age 
o/ CHsis. Englewood Clife, N,J,^ Prentice-Hall. 

i97§-^:.-. ...__^J-^v . -. 

This book eKplains the whys and hows of social 
; inquiii^ Sections on Evaluating social inquiry in 
the classroom aim iKluded^ 

NASSPBulletih, Volum^fi,#385. Reston^ Virginiar 
^ National Association of Secondary School Prin^;^ 

- cipals. ^November, 1974.. . ~ 

This bulletin features primarily, a number of ma^ , 

V Jor documents about actlon^^leamlng elements in 
the secondary, school program. The docuipents 
stress some of the major problems in the field 
of action-gleaming and propose leadership A'ate^ 

^ gies that would < give action^leaming a place in 
' the Instructional program. 

Fort^ Project by Groups of Kids. New York: Na* 
~ tional Commission On Resources for Youth. 

New Roles for Youth in the School and Communis 
ntt^: New Yorkr National Commission on Re^ 
sources for Youth. Citation Press, 1974. 

Reaources for Youth (newslBtter). National Com- 
mission on Resources for. Youth, 

Youth Into Adult (Nine Selected Youth Pafticipa^ 
tion Programs), New Yorkr National Comm^^ 
sion on Resources for Youth. ' v^" 

How to Utilize Communttyi Resources (How To pp}\ 
It Series No. 13), Washington: Nattonal Council 
for the Social "Studies* * . - . 
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-rptebmfor Aidente^^ such as the followirig- 

" jibmift^ "T: ^^^^ 



r#Nii{ouniI!GcSn^^ Resources for Youth 

York: 10036 ^ . 

r. Nalloiuli^^oeiation of Secondary School 
y-' Prfaii^pals 

- -1904 Association Drive - 
] Reston. Va.: 22091 

Centar for Youth Development and Research 
301 Waher Library , . 

Minneapolis, Afinn.r 55455 

Commimit^ Resources/ Limtt . 
P-O. Box:174 

Ann Arbo| Mi^h.: 48108 - 

ACTION I : 

9Q6 eoni#bticut Avenue NW^ 
Washington, D.C. 20525 

Association for Supervision and Cumculum 
Development . ^ 

ITOlK S^eetNW v . 1; _ . 

WasKtH^onTTSTC 20006 ^ . ~ ^ - 

National .Council for the Soclaf 

1201 Sixteenth Street NW . 

Washington, D.C, 20036 ^ ' ^ ' 



Anderson, Howard H., and Lindquistt E.F. Setecfed 
Test Items in American Historp (NC^ Bulletin 
6^/Revised by Harriet Stull, Washington: Nation^ 
aT Council for the^ Social Studies, 1964. 

Provides care&lly prepared test materials which 
^ measure how much students understand history ^ 
_ subject matter. ■ - . - - - - 



A>^£lndudfb a^^m^^ of : r'v; 

: educational assessment, dis qus^^ p roblems and^v^/r^ 
means for copi^ y^K proBH^^Ff-asscssmenP^^ 
•:'r:;and reviews exirtinB;instniments'iii'the area oft",=!*T!i^^^ 
'self concepts v.-T--Vi^ ' - 

Berg, Harry D. £i?o/uahon in Social Studies f35th : 
NCSS yearbook). Washington^ National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1965r - \ - ^ f"- ~ 

A. helpful approach to the improvi^ment of the 
evaluation proc^sl It includes units on objective 
and essay tests as well as phflosophfcal problems 
V of evaluation. 



Bloom, Benjamin's., Hastings, J. ThotnaSp and 
Madaus, George F^ Hsnddodfc on Forrnatfpe and 
Summativm Evaluation of Student Learning. Nmw 
York: MeGrawfliU, 1971. 

Includes the best general evaluation techniques 
: as well as specific techniques for the major dts- 
". ciplines and levels of education. 

Kurfman, Dana, ed. Teacher-Made JT^t Items In 
Ameriaan HiBtory: Emphasis , Junior High . 
_SchQdl (NCSS Bulletin 40). VJB^htn^ni N^ 
^ tlonallCoundrSr t he SSciaTSfiiHl^rWGSr^^ 



Ande^on; Howard R., and Linqui^, E.F: Selected 
Test Items in World Historp (NCSS Bulletin 9), 

. Revised by David K. Heenan. Washin^on: Na^ 
tfonal Council for the Social Studies, 1960. 

Supplies prepared test materials^ which may be' 
used in directing study efforts, conductiilg class 
^ discussion and testing the student understanding. 
The bulletin is also designed to help develop et 
fertive infoimal drill and test exercises. 

Beatty^ Walcott, ed. Improving Educational Assess* - 
. menu An Inventory of Measures of Affective Be-* . 
havior, Washington: Association of Supervision 
, and Curtculum Development* 1969. " ? 



" Proi^de a basis for gmding students^ diagnosing^ 
student sfrengths and weaknesses and evaluating 
the effectiveness of instmctional procedures and 
materials. Test items measure substantive under- 
standings as well as Interpretation, analysis; syn^ 

- .thesis, evaluation and application^^ i. 

Green, John A. Teacher-'Made Tests. New Yorkr 
Harper and Row Publishers, 1963. 

' Presents newer concepts with reference to such 
terms as - summative and formative evaluation, 
criterion-referenced grading, etc. : 

Gronlund, Nonman E. Deterrriining Accountabili^ 
for Classroom Instmction. New York: MacmiUan 
^"Publishing Company7T.974."i?^ ^ — r = ^ 

7 A practical guide to help teachers understand ac^ 
countability, more effectively participate in shap^ 

- ing its policies and procedures and hilflll their re^ 
sponsibiliti^ in an accountability program. 

Morse, Hd'ace T., and McCune, George H, Select- 
ed Items forthe Testing of Study Skills and Criti- 
cal Thinking. (NCSS Bulletin IS). Revised by 

- Lester E. Brown and Ellen Cfok. Washington: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1971. 

Correlates critical thinking and study skills to im^ 
mediate classroom situations. Gives practical, 
suggestions and sample materials to help teach^ 
ers translate these goals into actual operation. 
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rAssbaation dr Teachers of So&al Studies in the 
GityJ^of N^w Yorkl A Handbook for the TeQching 
of Social . Studies, Bostgn: AUyn and Bacon, 
1977. • : 

«tGontains standard . and ; updated suggestions, on 
planning and organizing instnirtiori. It includes 

\ chapters on questioning/^ indfip(endent study, 
simulation a^ivltfes, reading skills and te^ihg.^ ^ 

Banks,^. A. Teaching StrategieB for Ethnic Studies. 
Boston: AUyn and Bacon* 1975. > . 

Presents background Infoimation about almost 
every ethnic group in America^^lqng with leam^ 
- ing activities and suggested readings for.teachers 
and students.- ^ ^ ^ ' 

BankSp James and Gregg, Ambrose. Teaching Strm- 
tegies/for the Social StudieB. Reading, Massa- 

- chusetts: Addlson-WesUy Publishing Company* 
1977. 



Based oh the theory that decision^making is a. 
set of interrelated skills that can be identified and 
systematically^taught. It also assumes that peo- 
\pie can identify and clarify their values, and that, 
thes? can be trained to reflect on problems before 
■taking action to resolve them* 

Beyer, Barry K. /nqufry in the Social Studies^ 
Columbus, Ohio. Charles E. Merrill, 1971. 

Beyer, B, Teaching Thinking in Social Studies fre- 
vised edition), Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Mer- 
rill, 1979. 

Discusses the nature of inquiry, proposes a strat- 
egy for inquiry teaching, provides teaching cori^ 
cepts, thinking skills* values and reading and 
w^ltfng" through lnquiry af^roachesr It also in^ 
... eluded a section on developing curriculum using 
inquiry approaches* _ 

Ellis, A, K» Teaching and Learning Elemmtaiy So- 
cial Studies. Boston: Allyn and Bacon,^ 1977. 

Presents theoretical ^nd practical perspectives 
plus many idea^ for active student involvement < 

Fraenkel, Jack R. Helping Students. Think and 
Value: StrategieB for Teaching the Social Stud- 
ies. Englewood Clife, N. J» Prentice^Hall, 1973. 

This book is written for prospective social studies 
teachers and for iriservice with practicing social 



?fihidies teacHertV K deals with i hurnbcr b£ qbS-j i J:^ 
itidns irnportant to social studies education; j 
asi **What are students to leanl?^V*W 
information should students' study?" **What 
J kinds of activities can help^^^ and 
others.. / ~ - 

GUIiom, M. Eugene and othets. Pmctical Methods 
for the Social Studies. Belmont, Calif.: Woods- 
worth Publishing Company, 1977- ^ /i 

An excellent book that describes arid illustrates 
how teachers can use inquiry methodology on a 
day to day^asis^ Chapters are devoted to case 
- studies, simulationSi loc^l community ~ studies, 
^ losing quantitative data« values, media and re-^; 
purees. . . - - 

Herlihy, John G. and Myra. Mainstreomfng in fha 
Social Studfes. Washihgton: National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1980. * . 

Gives social studies teachers practical help with~ 
the difficult task of maihstreaming.f _ 



How To Do It Notebook Series 2. Arlington, Vir- 
2 jginia: jNatiorial Coun cil : f o rithi ^^Secial StudieSj - 
1977. ■ ' 



Includes the titles, "Improving Reading Skills in 
Social Studies,'V -"Effective Uae of Films in Social 
Studies" and "Reach for a Picture/' 

Kaltsounis, T. Teaching Social Studies in ttie Ele- 
^&^t€ny_SchogUTheBasv^ Citmen shi p^, Em 
glewood Cliffs, j/: Prentl^e-HalV 1979. 

Written especially ta help teachers move grad- 
ually from the old to the new social studies. Ideas 
about conceptualiiation and valuing permeate 
the book rather than: being iTCluded Jn isolated 
sections. 

Lorton, Mary» Workjobs, Volume I and IL Reading, 
Massachusetts: Addison^Wesley. 



Presents ideas for learning stations for pre-school 
and primary children, many applicable to social 
studies concepts. - 

Martorella, Peter H* Concept Learning ig the Social 
' Studies. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 
Textbook Company, 1971,^ 

Teaches instructional procedures for learning 
concepts as different from those used for other 
learning outcomes. The author discusses the 
nature of concepts, clariflcation, some implica^ 
tions of assuming differences, research .findings, 
alternative, models of instruction and soitie con^ 
elusions aboyt organizing inftruction. ^ 
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?Newinann, Fred M. and Oliver* Donald W. C/drl^> ' 
" ifi0 Public Controversy: An Approach to Teach-. 

\^---~r-'^-^ Presents an approach to teaching social contro- 
L,^^^,- ^ versies through case studies. The authors explain^ 
y -how to begin rational discussion of public contro- 
versies In the'classrooni. ' ^ 

- J Patton, William E. Improving tHm^Use of the Social 
- Studies T^^^odks^ Washington^ .National Copn- . 

cil for tM^ocial Studies, 1980*^ - 

- - . Show how to update older textbo^^p strengthen 
reading coniprehension, study pinureSp correct . 
ethnic: and sex stereotypes and evaluate the 

V strengths and weaknesses of today's textbooks; A 

special bibliography is Included for ^udy and re- 
r- search. • . ^ ' : ^ /-■:■■.■.■■ ■ ■ 

Ryan^ FX. Exemplars for^ the New Social Studi0s!= 
InBtmcting' in the Elmmentary SchooL Engle' 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. ^ 

Present a clear context of objectives and evalua- 
tion. 

Ryan, F,L, and Ellis, A.K* Instmctional Implica^ . 

y^^^^^^^^^^.^^ CliSKrNrj.: Prenfi^^ 

Hall, 1974: 

.Gives a step'by^step analysis of an Inquiry ap- 
proach to instruction along wfth nmny practical 
Ideas for developing skills and attitudes within 
each phase of Inquiry^ . ^ 

r rr: : -Ryan r FX"r:The So€nal Snidies Sourcebooks Ideas : : 
for Teaching in the Elemental^ arid Middle 
. School Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1980. 

* : Provides practical and specific suggestions for 
carrying out classroom Instruction. Included are 
. nearly 500 classroom applications of current so- 
cial studies instructional thinking. 

Sanders, Norris M. Classroom QMestions: What 
^_ _ Kinds.^Ne w Yqrjt r Harpejr and Row, 1966* _ 

Should help teachers to make and ask classroom 
questions and help students develop more effec- 
tive and diversified thinking to help them in 
school and throughout their lives. 

Self, E. Teaching Signiflcant Social Studies in the 
Elementary SchooL Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1977. 

Emphasizes active rather than passive learning. 
Many examples of sample activities and sug- 
gested ways of organizing Jessons are included. . 

: Smith, Jaihes A, Creative Tedching of the Social 
' ■. Studim in the Elementary SchqoL BostoniAllyn 



and Bacon, 1979, - , _ 

1 Emphasizes^ development of natural creativity^ 
^"¥nd curioiity' iiT children; Many practical exam* . 
- ple& arid descriptions of creative teacher behav- 
Jor are, included. . ^ . , _ ^ 

. Stephens, Lester. Probing fhe Pastr A Guide to the 
' Study- and -Teaching of History . Bostonr Allyn 
^ and Bacon, 1974. - *^ ■ 

Provides a broad selection of suggested Instnic- ; 
V "tfonal plans,^ nfaterials ' and rgroup discusslori ' 
^ i^eas as well as procedures and suggestions for 
grading, testing and evaluating student perform?- 
ance. Emphasis is on student thinking and Inter? 
pretatioii of data. ^ i 

Ubblohde, Carl and Fraenkel, Jack R., ed. Values 
of i tfie American Heritager Challeng^f Case 
' Studies and Teaching Strategies. Washington: 
^ National Council for the Social Studies, 1976* 

Offers instruction about American society by ex- 
ploring the concepts and assumptions' of the 
~ Re volutlonaiy ^en^ations. Case studies are used 
to show hoi^ thodk values farecl when interests ^ 
~ and needs comp^ed in policy applicatlonr 

Welgand, JamesiE.f ed. Developing Teacher Com^ 
petencies. EngA|Vood Clifk, N. J^: Prentice^Halh 
1971 

Offers practical classroom strategies for the 
prospective or In-service teacher. Clear samples 
. and illustrative exercises make ^ It possible tp 
evaluate abilities and progress. . 

Wlsnlewski, Richard, ed. -Tcpchfng About Life in 
the Cify. Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1972. ^ , 

Furthers understanding of the difficulties — and 
the possibilities for a better ftiture — in the cit-^ 
ies. It offers concrete ways in which teaching 
about life in the city can be strengthened. 
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Resources, from *. - " 
[nstructional Media Serviceisi 



•Catalogs arid broadcast schedules of resources 
distributed by Instructional Media Services of the 
Georgia Department of Education can be obtained 
from school media centeri or through Syrfem 
Media Contact Persons. 

Catalog^ ClsBsroom Teaching FilmB for Georgia 
School and supplements. Available through a 
subscription service. Audiovisual ServjceSp 
■ Georgia Department of Education^ 1066 .Sylvan 
Road SWp Atlanta 30310^ ^ 

Catalog of Classmom Tmaching tapes for Gmorgia ■ 
Schodte and supplen^nts. Available; through 
registration. Audiovisual -ServiceSp Georgia De^. 
partment of Education, 1066 Sylvan Road SWi 
Atlanta 30310. ^ . . - 

/nsmictfono? T^lepfsfon Schmdules and telecourse 
teachers guides. Reqiiest forms are distributed 
annually in the spring through . Sy^em Media 

r;; Contact Persons to building media specialtsts. 

'^^Updatis'^ot^'^ro^aiirt schedales'^are'^provlded 
monthly through ^ Mmdia Memo^ Instructional 
Media Sendees. Twin Towers £ast> 20B Butler 
Street. Atlanta 30334. 

Free and Iii€%p0nsive 
Materials 

Aubrey, Rich H. SelectBd Free MatmrialB for CIqbs^ 
room Teachers. Palo Alto, Calil: parson Publi- , 
cations. 

A carefully screened^ annotated lining of the best 
free materials offered, organized by curriculum 
topics. ' « ^ - 

"Catalog of Free Teaching Materials — 
R O. Box 1075 
Ventura, Calif.: 93003 

Educators Guide to Free FilmB. Randolph, Wise*: 
Educators Progress Service. 

Gives titles^ description, size, sound or silent, 
date of release^ running time» if cleared for TV. 
and distributor. Indexed by title, subject, source 
- and availability* . 

hducators Guide to Free FilmstnpB, Randolph, 
• Wise.; Educators Progress Service, 1974* 

Silent fllmstrlps, sound fllmstrips and set of slides 



_ and transparencies ^ arranged^^^phabellf^yL; 

J under broad sul^cts. Annotation, fbrnr^andp^v,; 
source are given. Title, subject and sourc&inife^;^ 
es afe included. . , ^ 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Script^ Transcript 
: tions, Randolph^ Wise: Educators Progress . 
Service. 

-s^lncludes 15 broad areas from aerospace to'socid^ 
studies and annotations for each titl^. Indexed by 
titles, subject, source ^d availability. 



Elemmtaty Teachei^ Gu^k to Free CurHculum 
MoteHaJs^ edited by; Patricia S^flesl Randolph^ 
; Wise.* Educatoi^ ftogress Service. 

: Contains maps, bull^ins^ pamphl^s,^ exhibits, 
charts, magazines and books selected on the : 
basis of educational appropriateness^ rimeline^s^ : 
arrangement, style and suitability. Indexed by 

- titles subject and source. . v 

Free - and Ines^ejiBive \Lmarning Materials^ Nash^- 
viller Tenn.: : Division of Surveys and Field 5er- 
^ .._3^ces,.E'eabodSr ^Cblles^.lS76._^^^_._. ^4.*.^^ 

Maps, posters, pictifires, charts* pamphlets anS 
other educational aids lirfted alphabetlcdiy 
under subject headings. Each ent^ cit^ tWep 
source and address,^ price and order information 
" plus a br^f description. An index to speciflc top- 
ics is also_included. L„ - _ _^ 

' - '- ■ ■ ■ . • ■ • - ' ^ 

Free Learning Materials for Glassroom Use 

State College Extension Service vv. 
Cedar F^ls, Iowa 50613 

Where To Find It Guide. New York: Scholattic 
" Magazinesv inc- (Guide appeam annually in the 
autumn issue of SchqlaMtic Magazine^) " ' ~ ~ 

Superintendent of Documents, Government Pru^t" 
■ ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402; (Many C3PO 
publications pertain to social studies. Request to 
be put on the mailing list to receive notice of their 
. il§w publications,,) 



Organizatf ons and : 
Publicatipns r 

African-American Institute (AAI). Teaching African 
Geography from a Global Perspective and mlni^ 
modules for te_aching aAiout Africa. 
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Resource packets, case studies, bibliographies, - 
lesson plans and many other materials are avail- 
s-able. African-American Institute (AAI), Social 
Services Division* 833 United Nations Plaza,^ 
New York 10017. . 

C^ntl-DefamationXeagui of Bhiai B*rith. ADX, Bu^ 

Operates through a natiohar office in NlW York 
1 .G 28 regional offices. Publishes the ADL 

, Bulletin and many works on contempor^V prob"^ 
^lems. Anti-Dfefehiation League 'of B'nai B'rith,^ 
315 LeKihgton Avenue, New York 10016. ' 

American Field Service. Schoo/ i^duisor's Hand' 
' book (Free) mnd^ Global yiUage'ConvBrBation (50 ^ 
cental^ _ ^ i 

Information about international student 
changes for educational improvements American 
Field Service^ International Scholarships, 313 
. §?S gtreet. New York 10017. _ 

The Asia Society, Educational Resources/Asian Lit- 
erature Programs, 112 East 64th Street, New 
York 10021. ^ " . 

Focuses on^he improvement of instruction about 
Asia. Publications include biblidgraphic- essays 
and translations of Asian literature^^ -^^ - . ^^v-:-.^ ^ ^ ^ 

American Universities Field Sta^^ 535 ^ 

^ Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. and 3. Lebanon ' 
Street, Hanover, N. Y. 03755./ 

AUFS, a nonprofit* membership corporation of a 
group of American educatioqal i^titution^ em^ - 
ploys a fiilNtime staff of foreign area specialists. 
A list of its publications includes field staff re^ 
ports, collections of readings, research studies, 
~7bibliographiesr ~ . T ^ ~ -~ 

Center for Global Perspectives^ /nfercom, 21S East 
18th Street, New York 10003. . 

Makes available information on 'materials deaU 
' ing with international war, peace, conflict and 
change, /nfercom is published three td five 
times each v^^r introduce global problen^s ^ 
into thfe classroom. Each issue can be used for up '- ^ 
to 10 classroom periods. 

Center for International Programs and Comparative 
Studiei, New York Education Department, 99 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 12230. 

^ service for teachers in New York; however. Its 
publications are generally available, including pub^ 
licationi in foreign studies. South Asian Studies and : 
war^peace studiesi^ *^ 



>j Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street^New 
York 10017, ; ^ , 

. .= ■ Offers teacher resources and suggestions for class- 
v' "; room activities on major foreign policy issues The 

- materials (grade levels 9^12) are open-ended and 

- ; can.be used^^n a. flexible jnanner^ 

Georgia Council fottKe Social Studies, Dudley Hall, 
: University of Georgiat Athens 30602. Georgia So-- 
^ctal Science JoumqL • 

/ ^^^lie Joumill is published three times a year* The 
Council also publishes the News and Notes news- 
. letter.ahd holds a statewide annual conference^ 

' Georgia Council of Economic Education* 3() Pryor 
Street, Suite 940, Atlanta 30303. ^ " :\\ 

^ Holds inservice workshops for teachers on econ^ 
- omic ^ education. The Council operates 10 re- 
gional centers across the state, and has a libraty 
: of economic materials including audiovisUals on 

— — all-leyelsJ^>^--^-^— 

1: Georgia Department of Archives knd History, 330 
Capitol Avenuip SE, Atlanta 30334- 

A public agency housing an extensive collection 
. ^ . of . records documenting Georgia's histoj^.^AII 
; teachers of Georgia history should inquire about 
: the list of publications^ tours and the Discdviry 
Program available to students and teachers- u / 

Georgia Department o( Natural Resources,' 270 
Washington Street SW, Atlanta 30334V 4 > 

The best source of Information about state parks, 
memorials and historiQ sites. 

Georgia E^epartment of Transportation, 2 Capitol 

- Square, Atlanta. 30334; ^1- 

. A good source for detailed county and state maps . 
. of Georgia. ^ " * ^ 

Institute of Government, 203 Terrell Hall, University 
of Georgia, Athens 30602. * 

A research and service organization of the Uni- 
\?ersity studying Georgians state ^nd local govern- 
ment. Publications include a handbook, text- 
book^, audiovisual and other materials. A fi'ee 
newsletter on Georgia Government is available 
to teachers* The Institute also works with local 
school systems in conducting staffyevelopmient . 
workshops and other curriculum areas. 

Institute for World Order, 1140 Avenue of the Amer- . - 

leas. New York 10036. ; 

■ * ■ ■-. ..." 

Develops curriculum materials on human rights, 
especially problems of ethnic minorities. 



Checklists lihBi Joint Council on Economic Edoca* 
^; tion, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New'York' 
10036: . 
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An organization formed to eficourage, improve, v'; 
coordinate and serve econonnic education. Check- " 
/fsf contains a list of council publications.. Ma*. - 
j: ;.terials include resource units^ student artivit|^ / 
: books and teacher's guides that are social studfes 
supplements. ' ' ^ ' , 

Leagne of Women Voters of the United States, 1703 

M§treetNW, Washington.,^ D.C. 20036- * 
_ t " ' "W - ; 

- The League of Women Voters promotes aaiive 
participation of citizens in government. Publica- ; 
ttons are available at a nominal cost. > : 

National Council for Geographic Education, Jour- / 
no/ o/Geograp/iy, 115 North Marion Street, Oak! 
Park, III 60301. ' \ 

Published seven times a year for teachers of ele^ ^ 
mentary^secondar^.and college geography. 

National Council for t^e Social Studies, SocialEdu'^ - 
' cation, 3615 Wisconsin Aveiyie NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20016, 

Thif 'major professional' organization for social 
. studies educators holds an annual meeting as well 

.. as. regional meetings for sociaL studies teachers^. 
Socm/ Educo^'on is Its major publication. Also it 

'' published curriculum guidelines, position state- 
ments ^and bulletins on timely toprcs in the field. 

National Education Association, Customer Service 
Section, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 

Many materials are published applicable to the 
social studies. ^ ^, 



National Geographic Education Services, National ^ 
Geographic School Bulletin^ National Geogra- 
phic Society, Post Office Box l640, Washir^gton, 
D.C. 20013. ^' 

' Catalog Includes listing of films, filmstrips, books, 
maps and records. The bulletin is written for stu» 
' dents S through 14 years of age. 

Population Institute, Population Issi&B^ Population 
and Human development: A Course Curriculum 
Including Lesson Plans r Activifies and Bibliogra- 
php, 110 Maryland Avenue NE, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 



. . _. _^ . . _ .. . _^\'i;>Vim5^^= = s**'?^ = ^'5^S?^"^^V^3S3^i^i 

Simulation Gaming News, Boh SS99, Stanford Unl- , 
versify/ Stanford, Calif. 9430^. ' ; ' ' ^I-^ 

Bi-monthly newspaper on the^ latest ideas in siih- ^ 
. ulation gaming, includes sever^^ complete games ^ 
' in every issue. \ ' - ' - 

Social I^ues Resources Series, ^ I nc^ (SIRS), - P.O.'C ^- 
Box 2507, Boca Raton, Fla. 33432.. : ' 

. A research agency for educators and students/on 
.- vital problems of our society. They research arr 
. tides from newspapers, magazines, gov^nmpnt 

publications and Journals which are well suited 

for classroom and library use. 

Social Science Education Consortium Publications, 
DataBook,8BB Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 80302. 

Provides assistance in the identlflcation and select 
tlon of new materials for all phases of curriculum 
development. SSEC also publishes a newsletter ' 
and a catalog. i 

Social Studies School Servicer Cflfo/o^r 10,000 Cul- 
' ver Boulevard, Culver City, Calif. 90230. ^ 

Catalog lists Inaps^gpmes, posters, records, cas- 
settes, photo aids, visual aids, paperbacks, sim^ 
ulations^ transparencies, duplicating books and 
muhimedia programs drawn from many pub- 
lishers. . ^ { 



State Chamber of Commerce,. 1200 Commerce* 
Building, Atlanta 30335. ^ . ^ 

The publication, Georgia An Educational Pres- 
. % entatiomiB a good source of Information on cur- 
rent trends in Georgia; dealing with such factors 
as population, trade and Industry and resources. 
Check the yellow pages of local phone directories 
^ for city or regional Chamber of Commerce. 

U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 331 East 38th Street, 
New VoVk 10016. . / 

. . ■ . : . . . . . .... i 

Supplies brochures and booklets which focus on 
the^lives of children in faraway lands. 



Population Institute, State Capitol, Atlanta 30334: 

A curriculum packet on history and Georgians 
government is available* ; 
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